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For  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

we  have  been  serving  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  our  business  of 


o 

I 
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FIRE  INSURANCE 

And  during  this  long  period  of  time  we  have  paid 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  losses. 
We  are  now  in  our  second  generation  and  are 
still  selling  sound  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire. 

We  maintain  expert  raters  whose  business  it  is 
to  reduce  rates.  We  will  figure  with  you  on 
any  amount  whether  it  be  $1,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  may  be  we  can  reduce  the  Cost  of  your 
insurance. 

JOHN  NAGHTEN  &  CO. 

(Established  1863) 
Telephones,  Wabash  1120,  Automatic  52-157 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
175  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

Ponnerly  at  29  Sooth  La  Salle  Street 


The  cost  of  insuring  your  household  furniture  is  trifling. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  taking  out  a  policy  of  $500 
or  $1,000?    Write  or  telephone  us  for  information. 


The  office  of  Jolin  Nagliten  6t  Co.  lias  Insured  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Chicago  for  over  35  yearn. 

Money  loaned  on  Catholic  Church  property  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  and  expenses.     Most  liberal  prepayment 
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Phillip  State  Bank 

Capital  $200,000.00 
Surplus    $30,000.00 

GENERAL   BANKING 

First  Mortgages  on  property 
in  Rogers  Park  and  vicinity 
for  sale.  We  also  handle  listed 
Bonds;  price  on  application. 

OFFICERS 

Peter  Phillip,  President 
Harry  D.  Irwin,   Vice-President 
C.  P.  Reynolds,  Cashier 
Geo.  P.  Phillip,  Asst.  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Peter  Phillip  Walter  M.  Williams 

Harry  D.  Irwin      Dr.  John  Klein 
Walter  A.  Shaw    Dr.  Edward  L.  Webb 
Adam  Zender         Horatio  H.  Harwood 
Ernst  Schubert      C.  W.  Ferguson 

7005-7  North  Clark  Street 

Phone  Rogers  Park  3426-7 


North  Clark  Street 
Telephones 
Superior  475  and  2464 


John  Carroirs  Son 


Funeral  Director 


4542  W.  Ravenswood  Park 

Near  Wilson   Avenue 

Telephone  Edgewater  199 


sr.  ADALBERTS  (  Franklin  3480 

POLISH  CHURCH  Telephones  • 

^——-^ — — -__  (  Frankhn  3481 


Henry  J.  Schlacks 

ARCHITECT 

For   the   new    Jesuit    Church— 
St.  Ignatius — Chicago 

Churches,  Convents,  Schools,  etc., 
a  specialty. 

SUITE    1051    OTIS    BUILDING 

LA  SALLE  AND  MADISON  STS. 


M 

aguire's  Irish 

Corn 

PI 

aster 

At  all  druggists,  or  send  10  cents  to 

Andrew  Maguire,  6543  Sheridan  Rd. 

"TAKES  THEM  OUT  BY  THE  ROOTS' 

NO  PAIN 

AV  E  S  T  ^  S 

UkLICATESSEIV    and    liAKERV 

CvN-DiES,  Cigars  and  TonAcco 


135."    DEVON    AVENUE 

NKAR   GLKN'WOOD   AVE. 


l»HONE  Kdoe-vvater  6199 


Our  Wagons  deliver  to  any  part  of 
the  City  or  Suburbs 


The  Crescent  Tea  Co. 

Inc. 

4343-45  W.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Any  of  our  agents  will  give  you 
LOYOLA  COUPONS 


St.  Mary's  High 
School  for  Girls 

1031   Cypress  St.,    CHICAGO 

Courses  of  Study 
Four  Years'  High  School  Course, 
Two  Years'  Commercial  Course, 
Shorter  Commercial  Course, 
Domestic  Science  Course, 
Private  lessons  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music  and  Art. 


M.  A.  BERG 

Phone  Haymarket  3196 


C.  J.  BERG 
Phone  Canal  5423 


M.  A.  BERG  8c  Son 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and  Sewerage 
Steam  and  Hot  W^ater  Heating 


Residence  and  Shop 
1031    WEST   TAYLOR    STREET 

NEAR    BLUE    ISLAND    AVE. 


MARY 

-ADELE 

SHOP 

EXCLUSIVE      MILLINER  V 

6GOS 

SlIERII>A.N      Ro^vi>                : 

CiJiCA.c;<) 

W^ORTH  MAN  N 
CEi.    STEINBACH 

ARCHITECTS      AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  a  Specialty 

Suite   514   Asbland   Block 

N.  E.  cor.  Clark  and  Randolph  Streets 
Phone  Randolph  4849  CHICAGO 


Jackson  Studio 

5622  Broadway 

O  Eda:ewater7791 

Commercial  &  Portrait 
Photographer 


Phone  Edgewater  1068 

W.S.  HENNESSEY  &  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE 

AND 

RENTING 

1115  ARGYLE  STREET 

AT  "L"  STATION 

Office  Phone  Humboldt  8146 
Residence,  Albany  3062 


A  8.6 


GOLD  PLATED  at  $3.00  per  dozen 
GOLD  FILLED  at  $4.20  per  dozen 
SOLID  GOLD  at  $10.20  per  dozen 

J.  0.  Pollack  &  Co. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

2949  ARMITAGE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ALFRED  C.  SWANSON  -  REAL  ESTATE    -    RENTING  LOANS  INSURANCE 
Building  Lots  $12  per  front  foot  and  up. 

Parishioners  in  Holy  Family  Parish  will  save  money  by  calling  on   me  if   they  intend   buying   property 

in  this  locality— will  build  to  suit. 

1553    Devon    Avenue,  Phone   Edgewater    256 
Res.  1713  Wallen  Ave.,  Phone  Rogers  Park  2525. 


5133  35  Broadway 

Your   patronage   is   appreciated   at 

Neunuebel's 

6533  Sheridan  Road 

6170  Broadway 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings  Stores 

1108  Bryn   Mawr 

1056  Argyle  St. 

Merchandise  at  Downtown  Prices 

1506  Jarvis  Ave. 

Full  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 

Also  the  latest  styles  Tuxedos,  Prince  Alberts  and  Hats 
FOR  WEDDINGS 

and   all    other    Social    Functions 

RICHARD    BLADDEY 

130  N.  LA  SALLE  ST,  TELEPHONE  MAIN   1149 

Old  No.  76       Second  Floor       Opposite  New  City  Hall 


ESTABLISHED  1900 


J.  T.   BYCRAFT,  Pres. 


Neptune  Linen  Supply  Co. 

Furnishers  of  Frocks,  Jackets 
Vests,    Aprons    and    Towels 


544  East  43rd  Street 


PHONE  OAKLAND  4031 


C  A  R  M  A 

Daintiest,  most  delicious  of  sugar  wafers. 

Generous  in  size;  matchless  in  quality. 

A  treat  whether  served  alone  or  with  ice 
cream,  fruit  or  preserves. 

The  top  and  bottom  layers  of  that  epicur- 
ean delight — 

Carma  Sandwich 

the  third  or  center  layer  of  which   is  a 

slice  of  ice  cream. 
Most  soda  fountains  sell  Carma  Sandwich. 

Try  one  today. 
Buy  Carma  by  the  dozen  at  your  dealers. 

And  be  sure  always  to — 
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BREMNER  BROS. 


901  -909  Forquer  St. 


CHICAGO 


For  Gentlemen  Only 

ORB'S    BILLIARD 
ROOM 

1205  West  63rd  Street 


W.  F.  Quinlan,  Pres. 
Wm.  M.  Dewey,  Sec'y. 

EDGEWATER  COAL 
COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Office  and  Yard 

5619-5641  BROADWAY 

Phone  Edge  water  135 


OLDEST  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Hibernian  Banking 
Association 

Established  1867 
S.  W.  cor.  La  Salle   and  Adams   Streets 

Savings  Department — Deposits  of  One  Dollar  or  more  received,  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of-three  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
half  yearly.     Open  Saturday  Nights  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

Bond  Department— Offers  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Corporation  Bonds,  suitable  for  trust  funds,  banks  and  private  in- 
vestment. 

Banking  Department — Invites  on  favorable  terms  the  accounts  of  individ- 
uals, firms  and  corporations. 

Trust  Department — Authorized  by  law  to  accept  and  execute  trusts  of  all 
kinds. 

Real  Elstate  Departn>ent  -Buys  and  sells  real  estate  on  commission;  col- 
lects rents;  manages  estates;  sells  high-grade  mortgages;  makes  loans  on 
improved  real  estate. 


WM.   GAERTNER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Scientific  Instriinieiits,  Physi- 
cal Apparatus,  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Instru- 
ments and  everything  in  the 
line  of  Scientific  Material. 
Highest  References. 

5345  Lake  Park  Av.  Chicago 


The  Dream 

of  the 

Soldier -Saint 

^^ 

By  Leo  H.  Mullany,  S.J. 

Price  10  cents 

Loyola  University  Press 

CHICAGO 

PHONE 

ROGERS 

PARK  675 

J. 

DIDIER 

FLORIST 

Funeral  D 

esigns,   Decorati 

ons 

Suitable  for  Weddings  etc 

ROGERS    PARK 

6973    NORTH    CLARK 

STREET 

Est.  1889 


Inc.  1916 


Centennial  Laundry  Co. 

F.  C.  Croft,  Pres. 

1411-1419  West  Twelfth  St. 

We  are  not  going  to  move, 
but  will  continue  doing 
business  in  the  same  old 
place,  so  send  post  card  or 
phone    Canal    2361.  :  : 

Wagons  call  for  and  deliver  free  of  charge. 


John  P.  Heintz 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and 
Sewerage 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished 

6320    BROADWAY 

Phone  Edgewater  911 


The  Fiirst-Kerber  Cut  Stone  Company 


CUT  STONE  CONTRACTORS 
Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


Quarries  and  Mills,  Bedford,  Indiana 
Main    Office,    2301    South    La    Salle    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Paints,  Glass,  Varnish 
Brushes,  Ladders  and  Wall 
Paper  is  our  specialty.  We  will 
cheerfully  give  expert  advice  in 
Painting  and  Decorating       :       : 


CHAS.  NOVAK  &  SON 

1652-54    Blue    Island    Avenue 
THREE  PHONES      -      CANAL  732 


CALUMET 

GROCER  Yand  MARKET 

MAX  MAAS,  Prop, 


1232  -  1234    Devon    Avenue 

Phone  Rogers  Park  542 


Pinchback  Overcoats 

The  College  Man's  1916  Favorite 

Tpspecially  with  young  men,  pinchback 

overcoats  surpass  all  other  models  in  popularity, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  pinchback  in  single  breasted  or 
double  breasted  effect  is  shown  by  the  marked  preference  by 
college  men  who  follow  the  inclination  to  dress  in  up-to-date  style.  These 
overcoats  are  made  of  fabrics  that  wear  splendidly,  in  great  variety  of 
colors  and  mixtures,  many  having  silk  lined  yokes  and  sleeves.  We  can 
show  you  excellent  values  at  $10,  $12.50,  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25,  or  $30  —  at 
either  Klee  store. 


LEE  BROS  & 


TWO 

Belmont  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Avenue 


STORES 

Milwaukee  Avenue  and 
Division  Street 
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Engineers'  Trip  to  "The  Island' 
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Henrici  Heine  Carmen  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume' 
Latine  redditum 


CANDIDA  es  tu,  tarn  tenera  atque  pulchra 
Quam  rosa  est  verno  viridi,  o  puella ! 
Quumque  contemplor  faciem,  meum  cor 
Tristitia  intrat. 


Jam  manum  imponens  capiti  decoro, 
Coelites  oro  et  precor  ut  reservent 
Candidam  te,  tam  teneram  atque  pulchram, 
Omnibus  annis. 

Carolus  N.  Lischka 


Catljaltc  ^t\]otil^  of  ^actologg 


!T  ALL  TIMES  since  its  foundation  the  Church 
has  not  only  taught  the  ideals  of  charity  but  she 
has  also  built  in  practice  great  institutions,  dedi- 
cated to  relief  and  the  works  of  mercy,  whose  en- 
durance has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
whole  earth  is  dotted  with  her  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  her  asylums  for  the  mentally  infirm,  her  refuges  for  the  morally 
ill  and  her  homes  for  the  foundling,  the  orphan,  the  aged  and  the 
poor. 

There  is  today  a  continuing  need  for  work  along  these  lines. 
But  besides,  rising  out  of  changed  conditions  industrial  and  social, 
there  are  new  demands  for  systematic  effort  such  as  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  carried  out  in  our  existing  institutions.  In  view 
of  the  high  efficiency  obtaining  in  Catholic  charitable  institutions, 
these  demands  cannot  be  met  by  institutions  at  all.  Institutions  are 
mainly  remedial  in  their  effect,  while  charity  today  must  be  more 
than  remedial ;  it  must  be  preventive. 

Furthermore :  time  was  when,  in  a  simpler  state  of  society,  the 
needy  could  come  confidently  and  freely  to  the  monastery  or  to  the 
religious  house,  and  receive  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  relief  given 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  But  today  Catholic  charity  may  not  merely 
stand  ready  to  relieve  when  the  needy  come.  Charity  must  go  out 
and  bring  the  relief  to  the  needy.  It  must  go  into  the  disrupted 
home;  into  the  streets  and  into  the  slums.  This  is  a  new  concep- 
tion but  new  only  relatively  to  the  great  age  of  the  Church's  charity. 
The  conception,  positively,  is  old.  It  was  the  idea  upon  which  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  founded  his  army  of  lay  workers. 

Charity  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  immediate  relief,  of  paying 
a  doctor's  bill  or  filling  an  empty  stomach.  It  is  a  question  of  all 
this  and  more.  It  is  a  question  of  public  health  and  hygiene,  of 
tenement  control  and  housing  laws,  of  factory  legislation  and  wages, 
of  immigration  and  standards  of  living.  The  charity  worker  today 
is  not  a  Santa  Claus  bestowing  genially  and  gratuitously  his  gifts. 
The  charity  worker  today  is  a  student,   a  keeper  of   records,  an 
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expert,  and  a  Santa  Claus.     In  a  word,  the  charity  worker  today 
needs  to  be  trained  just  Hke  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  or  the  engineer. 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  need  Father  Paul  Blakely,  S.J.,  writ- 
ing in  America  for  September  fourth,  1915,  could  say: 

In  only  one  of  our  large  cities,  Chicago,  where  the 
excellent  Loyola  University  School  of  Sociology  granted 
degrees  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  is  there  a  school  with 
a  strong  faculty  and  ample  facilities  for  research  and  for 
field  work.  Other  cities  do  not  know  what  a  completely 
organized  Catholic  school  of  sociology  looks  like. 

The  story  of  this  first  school  is  interesting.  Economics  and 
general  sociology  have,  as  in  other  schools,  always  been  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago.  The  first  special 
courses  of  instruction  in  social  work  were  begun  in  September, 
1912,  when  Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.J.,  organized  the  Loyola 
University  Lecture  Bureau  to  give  lectures  of  a  popular  character 
on  social  subjects.  During  the  first  year  over  one  hundred  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  different  lecturers  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  state.  The  interest  which  these  lectures  aroused  paved  the 
way  for  two  systematic  courses  from  October,  1913,  to  April,  1914. 
In  these  courses  lectures  were  given  treating  the  practical  side  of 
civics  and  social  economy  as  well  as  the  principles  and  theories  of 
sociology  from  the  Catholic  viewpoint.  The  courses  were  planned 
for  actual  and  prospective  social  workers  and  were  well  received, 
the  attendance  gradually  increasing  from  forty  to  ninety.  Two 
lectures  were  held  on  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon  from 
four  to  six  o'clock.  The  first  lecture  was  usually  a  general  or 
academic  treatment  of  the  subject,  while  the  second  was  a  prac- 
tical talk  by  a  special  lecturer,  expert  in  the  matter.  Most  of  the 
regular  lectures  were  given  by  the  director  of  the  course. 

The  first  course,  "Social  Reorganization",  treated  in  detail  first 
principles  concerning  the  family,  the  individual  and  the  State ;  ap- 
plication of  Christian  principles  and  practice  to  modern  social  con- 
ditions and  tendencies ;  reforms,  private  and  civic ;  purposes  and 
methods  of  investigations ;  interpretation  and  treatment ;  special 
study  of  defective,  delinquent  and  dependent  wards  of  the  State  ; 
the  organization  and  administration  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions.    The    second    course,    "Industrial    Reorganization",    em- 
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braced  such  topics  as  causes  and  factors  of  modern  labor  prob- 
lems; relations  of  employer  and  employee;  social  and  religious 
aspects  of  economic  questions;  the  living  wage;  safe  and  sanitary 
labor  conditions,  labor  legislation ;  Sunday  rest ;  workingmen's  com- 
pensation, housing  and  transportation ;  immigration ;  unemployment 
and  social  insurance. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  attended  either  one  or  two 
courses  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  eighty-eight  women  and 
fifty-nine  men.  The  general  public,  too,  showed  appreciation  of 
the  courses  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Service  League  formal 
resolutions  of  approbation  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  leading  public  and  private  organizations 
of  the  city. 

In  April,  1914,  arrangements  were  made  to  continue  this  work 
in  a  larger  and  more  lasting  way  by  creating  a  new  department 
of  the  University  under  the  title.  School  of  Sociology  of  Loyola 
University.  The  definite  purpose  of  this  new  department,  as  stated 
in  its  catalogue,  is :  "The  imparting  of  a  thorough  course  in  the 
basic  principles  of  sociology,  together  with  fundamental  and  prac- 
tical courses  in  civics  and  social  economy  as  a  preparation  for  social 
and  charity  work  of  all  kinds."  A  desirable  and  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  school  was  secured  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Father 
Siedenburg  was  made  the  first  Dean. 

The  school  as  organized  now  offers  courses  in  Social  Ethics, 
Sociology,  (general  and  special)  National  and  Local  Government, 
History  of  Social  Reform,  Economics  and  Charity  Methods.  Can- 
didates for  admission  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  recognized  college  work, 
or  its  equivalent.  The  Monday  and  Wednesday  courses  include 
lectures  in  Sociology  and  Economics ;  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
courses  consist  of  lectures  in  the  History  of  Social  Reform,  Logic, 
and  Special  Social  Problems ;  on  Friday  classes  in  Civics  and  Char- 
ity Methods  are  held. 

Besides  the  theoretical  knowledge  gained  in  the  class-room, 
regular  students  are  required  to  spend  fifteen  hours  each  week  in 
field  work.  Students  are  thus  assigned  as  apprentices  to  study 
methods  and  the  technique  of  treatment  of  social  problems.  This 
introduction  of  the  student  to  the  practical  side  of  social  work  is 
made  under  the  direction  of  experienced  workers  connected  with 
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the  various  public  and  private  organizations  throughout  the  city, 
especially  the  United  Charities  and  the  Courts.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantageous features  of  the  school  is  its  location  in  a  city  of  the 
size  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  Chicago,  where  every  social 
problem  likely  to  confront  the  future  social  worker  is  to  be  found, 
and  is  being  dealt  with  by  one  or  other  of  a  hundred  specializing 
agencies.  Not  only  the  problems  of  the  home,  the  child,  the  poor 
and  such  local  individual  cases,  but  the  larger  questions  of  indus- 
trial and  political  reforms  studied  in  the  class-room  are  to  be  ob- 
served and  studied  concretely  in  the  city's  broader  life.  At  intervals 
visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  the  different  institutions  with  whose 
work  the  student  should  be  acquainted. 

This  current  year  an  extension  course  in  college  subjects  has 
been  inaugurated  running  along  with  the  regular  course  in  Sociol- 
ogy, and  designed  to  give  to  those  students  who  are  not  college 
graduates  a  general  cultural  background  for  their  social  studies. 
These  classes  comprise  courses  in  Education,  History,  English, 
Psychology,  and  Modern  Languages.  This  extension  course  ap- 
peals not  only  to  social  workers.  A  large  number  of  teachers  in 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  city  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  do  under  Catholic  auspices  college  work  towards 
promotional  credits.  To  students  who  have  sufficient  credits  and 
have  made  a  meritorious  record  in  their  classes  may  be  given  Ph.B. 
and  B.S.  degrees. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  evidence  that  it  meets  a  real  need, 
and  its  success  is  apparent  from  the  two  hundred  students,  Cath- 
olic lay-people  of  the  best  type, — lawyers,  doctors,  medical  students, 
principals,  teachers,  prominent  laymen  and  laywomen — who  fill  the 
lecture  rooms  at  every  session.  At  the  same  time  no  small  number 
of  non-Catholics  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  attendants. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  course  is  the  series  of  special  lectures 
given  throughout  the  year  every  Thursday  afternoon  by  speakers 
prominent  in  social  work  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  these 
lecturers  are  actively  engaged  in  social  work,  they  bring  to  the 
class-room  that  experience  which  is  necessary  to  illustrate  prin- 
ciples, and  that  interest  which  daily  contact  with  social  service 
inspires.  There  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  a  sociological 
library  of  over  a  thousand  volumes,  including  every  standard  work 
on  sociology  and  allied  subjects. 
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The  success  of  the  school  in  meetmg  a  real  need  is  apparent, 
also,  from  the  eagerness  of  social  agencies  (usually  but  erroneously 
looked  upon  as  hostile  to  Catholics)  to  receive  Loyola's  pupils  on 
their  staffs  of  salaried  workers.  For  instance,  four  students  have 
taken  positions  with  the  United  Charities  at  salaries  of  $60.00  per 
month;  three  in  the  City  Welfare  Department  at  salaries  of  $130.00 
per  month;  and  four  in  the  Courts  at  salaries  of  $100.00  per  month. 

While  the  school  encourages  the  pupils  to  seek  paying  positions, 
in  fact  secures  them,  still  it  has  another  aim :  to  prepare  certain 
Catholic  lay-people  of  means  and  superior  education  to  become 
leaders  in  a  large  way  in  the  field  of  Social  Reform.  Again,  the 
faculty  is  composed  of  priests  and  lay-people,  for  the  most  part. 
Catholic.  It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  school  to  build  up  a  Catholic 
staff;  and  as  far  as  possible  a  staff  of  Catholic  lay-people. 

That  is  the  start;  and  now  Catholic  schools  are  springing  up 
throughout  the  country,  and  from  every  one  comes  reports  of  en- 
thusiastic gatherings  of  students  and  of  immediate  success  far 
beyond  expectation.  On  October  seventeenth  of  this  year  there 
will  be  inaugurated  by  Duquesne  University  of  Pittsburgh  a  School 
of  Social  Service  where  a  practical  and  theoretical  study  of  the 
most  important  sociological  problems  will  be  made.  The  classes 
are  to  meet  every  Tuesday  evening  for  courses  in  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, Child  Labor,  The  Dependent  Family,  Criminology,  Indus- 
trial Organization  and  the  Theory  of  Sociology.  Bishop  Canevin 
in  a  letter  commending  the  faculty  on  their  initiative  said :  "It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  is  prepared  for  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  any  kind  of  active  charitable  work  or  social 
service  among  the  people  without  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  and  problems  which  are  now  to  be  considered  in  the 
School  of  Social  Service  of  Duquesne  University." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Association 
of  Boston  such  an  evening  course  as  that  projected  at  Duquesne 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  three  years,  meeting  one  evening 
in  the  week  with  the  purpose :  "to  furnish  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  young  women  to  equip  themselves  for  service  in  social 
work.  By  social  work  is  meant  every  branch  of  service  that  has 
to  do  with  the  problems  of  public  health,  poverty,  delinquency, 
child  welfare  and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  working 
classes." 
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The  latest,  and  a  very  significant,  entrant  into  the  field  is  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York,  which  will  open  on  November  sixth 
of  the  present  year  a  School  of  Sociolog>',  giving  its  lectures  in  the 
Woolworth  Building  every  night  from  eight  to  ten.  The  present 
plan  provides  for  a  two-year  course  in  Ethics,  Sociology,  Econom- 
ics, Hygiene,  Delinquency,  Family  Rehabilitation,  Social  History, 
Social  Legislation,  Psychology,  the  Religious  Aspects  of  Social 
Service,  and  Methods  of  Relief  and  Employment. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pioneer  Catholic  Schools  of  Sociol- 
ogy.    Crescant  et  floreant !  M.  A.  O'Connob 

School  of  Sociology 
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GONE  the  burning  summer  sun, 
Now  the  freshening  fall's  begun. 
Nature  drops  her  August  garb, 
Donning  instead  a  prettier  one. 

Springtime's  green  has  softly  fled, 
Leaving  autumn's  brown  and  red; 

Purple  and  gold  in  shades  untold. 
Fairy  woods  have  garlanded. 

Harvested  wheatfields  now  are  brown, 
Ripening  nuts  their  bush  bend  down; 

Vineyards  display  a  brilliant  array, 
And  apple  burdened  branches  sweep  the  ground. 

Squirrels  are  frisking  in  treetops  tall, 
Gathering  winter's  store  for  all; 

Everything's  bright  in  the  soft  sunlight: — 
Woodland  is  wonderful  in  the  fall. 

Robert  C.  Keenan 


€. 
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MERICA  is  prosperous.  America  has  always  been 
prosperous,  if  not  financially — which  is  to  be  doubt- 
i  ed — then  certainly  in  freedom,  spiritual  and  phys- 
ical. Freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  soul,  and 
freedom  of  heart  have  made  it  \vealthy  among 
nations.  And  this  blessing  of  prosperity  has  seen 
its  results  in  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  We  are 
a  happy-go-lucky,  devil-may-care  sort  of  people,  and  our  peace 
of  mind  and  carefree  disposition  are  reflected  in  every  sphere  of 
our  life. 

We  laugh  and  joke  at  our  work.  W^hen  we  would  dine,  amuse- 
ment must  be  furnished  through  the  medium  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  more  recent  cabaret.  An  enterprising  traction  company  in  the 
West  has  installed  on  each  of  its  cars  an  extra  train-man  whose 
duty  is  to  amuse  the  children. 

The  stage  recognizes  and  obeys  the  popular  demand  for  the 
frivolous.  The  heavy  drama  has  given  place  to  the  farce  and 
light  opera.  The  Russian  actor  regrets  in  vain  that  his  tragic, 
Hamlet-like  climax  has  been  superseded  by  the  "and-they-lived- 
happily-ever-after"   termination  now   in  vogue. 

The  newly-born  motion  picture  has  been  conceived  in  this 
atmosphere,  and  as  a  consequence  a  "George  Ade  Comedy  in 
Slang"  has  taken  precedence  over  the  serious  drama.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  capers  over  the  rooftops  and  engages  in  sensational 
acrobatic  performances  before  overflow  audiences.  Mr.  Charles 
Chaplin  draws  a  yearly  salary  which  would  keep  the  Great  War 
in  progress  for  fully  thirty-seven  seconds. 

Our  literature  has  long  since  felt  the  influence,  and  our  daily 
newspapers  give  over  page  after  page  to  cartoons,  jokes  and  sport- 
ing columns. 

Everyone  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  laugh.  We  laugh  at  anyone, 
anything,  any  time,  anywhere.  The  public  wants  to  laugh  and  it 
will  pay  for  something  at  which  to  laugh.     Whence  the  cliarac- 
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teristic  of  our  stage,  our  screen,  our  books,  our  newspapers,  our 
very  life. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  all-impelling  desire  to  laugh.  We 
laugh  at  school,  at  work,  even  at  church.  We  can  generally  see 
something  ludicrous  in  a  funeral. 

And  what  is  more  natural  than  that  our  poetry  should  suffer? 
For,  since  poetry  must  needs  be  beautiful,  it  follows  that  to  appre- 
ciate it  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  a  favorable  state  of  mind 
so  that  we  may  be  susceptible  to  its  beauty.  Herein  lies  the 
difficulty.  We  are  so  busy  adding  to  our  prosperity  and  wealth, 
and  we  are  so  engrossed  in  finding  something  at  which  to  laugh, 
that  we  have  little  time  for  poetry.  Therefore  we  laugh  at  it. 
The  poet  and  his  poverty  have  long  been  objects  of  ridicule  and  the 
butt  of  all  manner  of  jokes.  His  brain-children  are  looked  upon 
as  odd  and  even  comic. 

All  this  we  must  regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  public  is 
so  frivolous  and  prosperous  that  we  do  not  expect  it  to  raise 
poetry  to  the  high  pinnacle  of  esteem  whereon  other  nations  and 
other  times  have  reverently  placed  it.  However,  it  does  hurt  when 
one  finds  a  man  who  knows  and  understands  poetry — who  loves 
and  cherishes  it — allowing  himself  to  become  flippant  when  speak- 
ing of  it. 

I  have  in  mind  an  article  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
leading  periodical  which  devotes  much  space  to  literature.  The 
writer  of  that  article  says :  "I  early  learned  to  avoid  any  attempt 
at  writing  poetry  myself,  an  accomplishment  which  won  me  hosts 
of  friends."  There  is  no  need  to  refute  the  idea  conveyed  by  this 
statement  or  to  make  any  criticism  thereon.  The  author  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  denounce  any  such  sacrilegious  fling  at  the 
divine  art.  The  very  article  which  contains  the  remark  obviously 
shows  the  high  regard  which  the  man  had  for  the  noblest  branch 
of  literature.  Yet  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation.  He  simply 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  "get  a  laugh"  even  at  the  cost  of 
the   subject   which   he   manifestly   held    sacred. 

And  it  hurts.  It  strikes  a  painful  blow  at  the  feelings  of  the 
poetry  lover  and  especially  at  the  feelings  of  the  poet.  But  most 
of  all  the  art  itself  suffers.  It  loses  what  little  honor  it  held 
in  the  sight  of  men.  Here  is  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  their 
long-standing  contention  that  poetry  is  but  the  ravings  of  a  mind 
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subnormal,  or  possibly  abnormal,  at  any  rate  not  normal.  Con- 
sequently they  jest  with  greater  freedom  and  their  laugh  becomes 
more  cruel. 

And  why  should  it  not  have  such  a  result?  Can  one  expect 
a  nation  which  has  held  poetry  at  so  cheap  a  price  to  rise  in  protest 
against  a  critic's  careless  fling?  Will  the  public  realize  that  the 
remark  was  just  thoughtless,  and  made  by  the  author  merely  to 
inject  a  little  humor  into  his  piece? 

Anyone  who  has  ever  attempted  to  write  even  verse  has  ex- 
perienced that  foolish  feeling  which  comes  over  one  when  he 
shamefacedly  essays  to  read  the  first  product  of  his  pen  even  to  a 
family  audience.  Witty  flippancies  at  the  expense  of  poetry  are 
scarcely  calculated  to  destroy  that  feeling. 

But  all  this  is  away  from  the  point.  Prosperity's  the  point. 
Poetry  is  not  conducive  to  prosperity ;  and  therefore  it  is  perhaps 
better  that  youthful  Willie  should  give  up  his  scribbling,  and  learn 
to  add  a  column  of  figures  or  weigh  a  load  of  coal  so  that  nineteen 
hundred  pounds  shall  equal  a  ton.     Do  you  think  so? 

Robert  C.   Keenan 

School  of  Arts 
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I  SOUGHT  thee  in  the  green  woodland, 
I  searched  the  leafy  glen; 
I  thought  that  thou  wert  Nature's  hand, 
And  what  made  music  then. 

The  logs  that  lie  athwart  the  stream, 

The  sandy  slides  once  dear 
But  echo  back  my  futile  dream:  — 

I  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

I  sought  thee  by  the  sounding  sea, 

I  scanned  for  thee  the  blue 
That  murmurs  of  infinity 

And  the  eternal  true. 

I  sought  thee  in  the  city's  roar. 

But  better  by  the  plow. 
I  searched  in  Wisdom's  Old  \Vorld  lore; — 

Where  art  thou,  anyhow.^ 

Cyril  Corbett 


Engineers'  ®rtp  to  ''SItje  (Slslanh" 
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XAMINATIONS  completed  and  the  scholastic  year 
finished !  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  put  every- 
one into  most  buoyant  spirits.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  anticipation  of  our  two  weeks'  surveying 
trip  to  Lake  Beulah,  Wis.,  converted  us  all  into 
the  happiest  of  beings.  Two  weeks  of  vacation 
beneath  the  fresh  spring  sky  and  amid  the  new  verdure  of  the  early 
season — what  could  be  more  inviting?  True  it  was,  that  interwoven 
with  this  outing  there  was  to  be  work,  and  hard  work  too,  but 
the  mere  effect  of  the  surroundings  would  change,  we  felt  assured, 
the  hardest  work  into  the  most  delightful  of  pastimes.  The  routine 
of  a  surveyor  is,  indeed,  marked  by  solid  work  and  trying  diffi- 
culties. But  the  thought  of  all  this  was  brushed  aside,  and  in 
its  place  came  visions  of  tramps  over  the  hills,  through  pastures, 
swamps  and  fields  with  our  instruments  over  our  shoulder.  Oh,  it 
was  going  to  be  a  wonderful  trip,  full  of  enjoyment.  Yet,  besides 
the  good  times  that  were  to  be  our  portion  we  fully  realized  that 
the  practical  knowledge  to  be  gained  would  be  invaluable  to  us  in 
our  line  of  endeavor.  \Ye  realized,  too,  that  our  expedition  was 
such  that  we  should  cope  with  the  very  obstacles  that  beset  the 
experienced  man  of  the  profession. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined,  then,  with  what  zest  we  made  prep- 
arations. Transits  and  levels  were  gone  over  and  adjusted,  tripods 
examined,  sight  rods  cleaned  and  straightened.  Into  the  large  trunk 
went  measuring  tapes,  plumb-bobs.  T-squares,  instruments,  paper 
and  countless  other  minor  necessities.  On  top  of  these  went  woolen 
shirts,  khaki  pants  and  high  boots ;  rough  clothing  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  was  to  be  a  rugged  two  weeks.  Our  white  collars  and 
creased  trousers  would  be  left  to  repose  in  the  suitcases. 

As  we  stepped  from  the  train  into  the  town  of  Mukwonago. 
Wis.,  laden  with  our  outfits,  we  were  greeted  by  Dean  Davis  of  the 
Marquette  Engineering  Department.  The  handshaking  over,  we 
piled  everything  into  the  waiting  automobile,  crowded  in  on  top 
and  were  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust  for  Lake  Beulah.    A  hungry,  travel- 
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grimed  yet  happy  crowd  we  were  that  welcomed  the  sight  of  "The 
Island." 

"The  Island",  (so-called,  for  in  reality  it  is  not  an  island,  as 
it  can  be  reached  from  the  main  road)  is  a  tract  of  about  twenty- 
five  acres,  lying  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  Lake  Beulah.  Its 
gently  sloping  shores  almost  touch  the  two  confines  of  the  mainland, 
which,  at  either  end,  lies  just  across  a  narrow  channel.  The  Island 
rises  out  of  the  water  very  regularly  and  slopes  upward  gradually — 
reaching  to  its  highest  point  about  at  the  middle.  Here  are  situ- 
ated the  buildings. 

Our  surveying  party  consisted  of  thirty-five  members :  Six 
students  from  Loyola  University  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Philip  Froebes,  S.J.,  and  twenty-nine  from  Marquette  University  of 
Milwaukee  under  the  direction  of  Father  J.  B.  Kremer,  S.J.  Dean 
John  C.  Davis  of  Marquette  assumed  control  and  directed  the 
work. 

The  morning  following  our  arrival  work  began  in  earnest. 
Gathering  the  entire  body  in  the  large  living  room.  Dean  Davis 
outlined  the  plans  for  the  coming  weeks.  The  surrounding  vicinity 
was  to  be  divided  into  several  sections  and  a  party  assigned  to  each. 
The  Island  itself  was  turned  over  to  the  Freshmen.  They  were  to 
obtain  its  area,  its  position  with  respect  to  the  mainland,  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  surface  measured,  and,  joining  all  this  data  together, 
were  to  draw  a  map  of  it.  The  Seniors,  Juniors  and  Sophomores 
were  given  the  more  difficult  task  of  obtaining  the  topographical 
outlay  of  the  land  around  the  entire  lake,  including  the  lake  itself. 
Work  was  to  be  conducted  in  squads  of  four.  Each  squad  com- 
prised an  instrument  man,  a  rodman,  and  a  head  and  rear  chain- 
man.  These  squads  were  to  be  chosen  daily  and  their  work  out- 
lined. The  daily  schedule  was  as  follows :  All  were  to  rise  at 
six  o'clock  and  breakfast  at  six  forty-five.  By  eight  o'clock  all 
were  to  be  "on  their  mark  ready  to  start."  Squads  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Island  were  to  return  for  dinner,  while  to  those  very  far 
away  dinner  was  conveyed  in  the  machine. 

A  merry  crowd  we  were,  indeed,  as  we  started  out  each  morn- 
ing for  our  respective  sections.  Dressed  in  rough  attire,  woolen 
shirts,  sturdy  trousers  and  high  boots;  with  instruments,  measuring 
chains,  sight  rods,  an  axe  and  stakes  we  were  ready  for  the  toil 
of  the  day.     Though  the  work  was  at  times  hard  and  trying,  it 
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was  tackled  with  great  good-will  and  vigor.  Up  hill  and  down, 
across  pasture  and  field,  along  the  dusty  road,  the  work  progressed. 
Now  a  swamp  would  impede  our  advance ;  but  the  head  chainman 
would  wade  through  the  mire,  cutting  a  way  through  the  heavy 
underbrush.  The  rest  of  the  squad  followed  after,  driving  their 
stakes  as  each  station  was  completed. 

However  interesting  the  work  may  have  been,  the  noon  hour 
was  always  welcomed.  All  this  activity  created  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite, and  the  bell  at  meal  time  was  the  signal  for  a  precipitate  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  dining  room.  The  less  fortunate  ones 
far  off  in  the  country  noisily  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  automo- 
bile conveying  their  dinner.  Work  went  on  again  in  the  after- 
noon, each  squad  struggling  through  its  own  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. Overcoming  obstacles  as  they  presented  themselves,  figur- 
ing out  a  better  method,  pacifying  the  angry  dog  of  a  trespassed 
farm — all  this  was  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  It  was  a  tired  but 
happy  crowd,  often  covered  with  mud  and  slime,  that  turned  their 
steps  homeward  late  in  the  afternoon.  Their  work  was  finished 
and  their  notebooks  were  full  of  figures.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the 
activities  of  our  day. 

Tired  as  we  may  have  been,  the  call  of  the  water  reached  us 
all.  A  mad  scramble  to  the  bathing  house,  a  rush  for  lockers,  a 
few  minutes'  interval  to  disrobe,  and  then  the  beach  was  alive 
with  joyous,  splashing  bathers.  The  afternoon  plunge  invigorated 
all. 

Two  hours  after  supper  were  spent  in  computing  and  figuring 
the  results  of  the  day's  work.  All  mistakes  and  difficulties  were 
promptly  cleared  up  with  the  assistance  of  Dean  Davis.  When 
this  was  finished  recreation  followed.  If  the  evening  was  chilly, 
the  huge  fire-place  was  set  a-blazing,  and  the  lounging  room  was 
a  scene  of  cozy  activity.  Those  of  us  musically  inclined  aflforded 
entertainment  for  the  others.  A  mandolin,  a  cornet,  a  bass  drum 
and  a  guitar  were  no  small  collection  of  musical  instruments.  Col- 
lege songs,  ragtime  and  ballads  were  rattled  off  incessantly  until 
the  whole  building  reverberated  with  our  voices.  Story-telling  by 
the  older  students  and  reminiscences  of  old  football  battles  v.'ent 
to  make  the  evening  enjoyable.  The  older  students,  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  after  recreation  often  went  out  again  with  their  instru- 
ments for  night  observations.     Father  Kremer,   an  astronomer  of 
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some  repute,  gave  frequent  lectures  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  A 
huge  cement  block,  constructd  by  the  students,  on  which  the  in- 
struments for  night  observations  were  placed,  still  remains  on  "The 
Island",  marking  the  scene  of  their  endeavors. 

Time  and  work  went  on  together,  and  only  too  quickly.  When 
the  last  day  arrived,  the  work  was  turned  over  to  Dean  Davis, 
completed  and  satisfactory,  a  worthy  showing  for  our  labors.  With 
heavy  hearts  we  set  about  preparing  to  depart.  Tanned  and  hard- 
ened and  with  a  knowledge  and  experience  that  came  from  hard 
practice,  we  broke  camp  on  June  thirteenth,  two  weeks  after  our 
arrival  on  May  thirtieth. 

During  our  sojourn  lasting  friendships  were  made.  We  of 
Loyola  wish  to  state  here  that  never  did  we  meet  such  a  fine,  manly 
and  gentlemanly  group  of  companions  as  those  from  Marquette 
University.  Outnumbering  us  considerably,  there  was  never  a  sign 
of  snobbishness  nor  any  show  of  superiority,  but  at  all  times  the 
warmest  of  good  fellowship  prevailed. 

The  entire  camp,  with  a  few  exceptions,  set  out  for  Milwaukee. 
After  a  final  farewell  supper,  given  through  the  hospitality  of  the 
Marquette  boys,  we  entrained  for  Chicago.  And  we  here  unani- 
mously endorse  the  resolution  that  our  two  weeks  at  "The  Island" 
were  the  happiest  that  we  ever  experienced,  and  we  hope  for  the 
speedy  return  of  spring  when  we  shall  all  meet  there  again. 

Malcolm  J.  Boyle 
School  of  Engineering 


®o  ^afeatt 


HAWAII,  where  each  templed  rock  bows  down 
In  stark  idolatry  to  crayoned  sky, 
■Where  fibrous  waters  strike  the  coral  reefs, 
And  flash  their  rainbow  death-beds  as  they  die; 
W^here  jeweled  earth,  in  silence  standing  by, 
Mimetic  of  the  billows,  sways  and  soars. 
And  when  fierce  Neptune  at  the  insult  roars. 
In  blushing  calmness  heaves  one  tremulous  sigh; 
W^here  Nature,  casting  off  its  skein-like  toils. 
Knowing  its  short  parole  is  unserveilled, 
With  freedom's  power  doth  seize  the  hearts  of  men 
And  paint  them  joyful  when  all  else  hath  failed; 
Oh  fair  Hawaii ! 

Among  thy  sloping  hills  and  velvet  glades 
Sweet  drean^s  are  born,  and  grov/,  and  do  not  die; 
Are  born  thy  flowers  whose  color  never  fades; 
^A^hispers  the  story  of  the  palm  tree's  sigh. 

Or  ■when  the  moon  becharming,  frankly  clear. 
Now  pulses  its  contagion  to  the  soul. 
Merging  recklessly  the  Far  and  Near, 
Exacting  isolation  as  its  toll. 

A  few  have  seen  a  Paradisal  Thing 
W^hose  wings  so  honor  with  their  smooth  caress 
The  pious  air,  that  neither  queen  or  king 
Could  conjure  such  a  rapt  confusion's  stress. 

James  T.  Mangan 


^^titcatton  a  In  ^ah 


^CENE :  A  modern  class-room:  Plants  all  around 
in  flower-pots  covered  with  tissue-paper  and  tied 
with  ribbons;  paper  flowers  and  decorations  much 
in  evidence;  numerous  birds  singing  blithely  in 
their  cages;  squirrels,  chipmunks  and  other  "ani- 
mal friends"  gamboling  about  in  other  cages; 
grand  piano,  harp,  bag-pipes,  and  all  musical  instruments  down 
to  the  lowly  mouth-organ  and  Jew's  harp.  (All  purchased  by 
the  School  Board.)  Books,  chalk,  erasers,  paper  and  pencils  are  all 
conpsicuous  by  their  absence:  the  Board  of  Education  is  poor  this 
year. 

Teacher 
(Instructing  her  class)  Now,  children  dear,  we  are  going  to 
have  visitors  today,  and  I  want  you  all  to  act  very  nice.  You  must 
tell  the  visitors  all  the  pleasure  you  get  from  watching  the  dear  little 
plants  grow,  and  from  looking  at  the  nice  new  clock  out  in  the  hall. 
You  like  it  all  very  much,  don't  you?     (Ominous  silence.) 

Teacher 
(More  sweetly)  Don't  you,  dears?     (Intense  silence.) 

Teacher 
(Threateningly)  Do  you  or  don't  you  like  those  clocks  and  all 
these  pretty  things   (sweeping  motion  of  the  hand  taking  in  the 
whole  room),  you  ingrates? 

Children 
(Frightened)  Ye-es,  teacher. 

Teacher 
You  are  the  most  thankless  little  scamps  I  ever  saw.  Here  the 
nice  School  Board  is  working  for  you — the  members  struggle  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  spurn  filthy  lucre,  and  you  don't  appre- 
ciate it.  The  kind  School  Board,  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Moon- 
struck and  Mr.  Likes-the-money  and  Mr.  No-sense,  buys  you  a 
beautiful  clock  in  a  nice  case  and  with  pretty  works  and  the  best 
grade  of  varnish  on  the  outside  and  the  best  plate  glass  over  the 
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face,  and  goes  to  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  for  you,  and  this  is  the 

than Smile,  dears,  here  come  the  visitors. 

(Enter  two  women;  Mrs.  Shallow-Pate  and  Mrs.  Forty-Clubs; 
one  poodle-dog,  Fifi;  a  long-haired  man,  Mr.  Brainless;  and  Mr. 
Commonsense,  short,  square-set  and  practical.) 

Teacher 

(Rushing  over  to  guests;  gushingly)  How  do  you  do?  We  are 
always  glad  to  have  visitors  call  from  the  kind  Board  of  Education, 
aren't  we,  children?  (Children  groan  out  "Yes.")  What  do  you 
think  of  my  class?  Aren't  they  the  sweetest  class  you  ever  saw? 
And  so  bright  looking,  too !  We're  very  much  interested  in  plants, 
and  all  my  children  know  the  language  of  the  flowers.  Their  little 
souls  can  converse  with  the  souls  of  the  fiowers :  it's  such  a  con- 
solation in  time  of  serious  affliction !  And  then,  too,  we  study  all  the 
birds  and  the  little  animals.  You  know  I  think  these  things  are  so 
necessary  for  a  child's  education — so  much  more  important  than 
old-fashioned  things  like  spelling  and  reading  and  writing. 

(Mr.  Commonsense,  who  all  along  has  been  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  gazing  around  open-mouthed,  suddenly  snorts 
loudly.) 

Mr.  Commonsense 

Say,  is  this  a  class-room  or  a  boudoir? 

(The  Teacher,  Mrs.  Shallow-Pate,  Mrs.  Forty-Clubs,  and  Mr. 
Brainless  turn  and  regard  him  with  marked  disapproval.) 

Teacher 

(Mincing  about)  And  besides  the  communion  with  the  flowers 
and  birds,  we  teach  the  children  sewing  and  manual-training  and 
baking  and  music ;  and  in  general  we're  relieving  the  parents  of  all 
their  care  and  anxiety.  It  makes  it  so  lovely  for  them.  Johnnie, 
show  the  people  how  nicely  you  darned  that  stocking. 

(Johnnie  approaches  with  stocking  over  a  darning-egg,  scissors 
suspended  from  a  cord  around  his  neck,  thread  and  needle  in  one 
hand.     Begins  to  cry.) 

Mr.  Commonsense 
(Recovering  from  the  shock)  Yes ;  but  do  they  know  any  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  history  or  geography?     Do  they  know  that  knee  is 
not  spelled  n-e-e?    Do  they  know  that  2  plus  3  are  not  7?    Do  they 
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know  that  America  was  not  discovered  in  1776,  and  that  Siberia  is 
not  in  Sicily?    Do  they?    Tell  me,  do  they? 

Teacher 
(Overcome  and  stuttering)   Well,  you  know,  we  haven't  had 
much  time  for  these  trifling  things.     However,  they  are  well  up  in 
arithmetic :  some  of  the  brighter  pupils  can  go  as  high  as  5  X  12  in 
the  multiplication  table,  and 

Mr.  Commonsense 

(Exploding)   Gee  whilikins !  as  high  as  5  X  12  in  the  seventh 
grade ! 

Teacher 

(Hurriedly)  But  think  of  all  the  more  important  things  they've 
learned  about — like  the  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and  the  way  to  play 

the   mouth-organ,    and   the — the^ — the — the (Children   groan. 

Mr.  Commonsense,  very  red  in  the  face  and  just  bursting  with 
wrath,  is  opening  and  closing  his  mouth  in  a  vain  effort  to  express 
his  feelings.)  And  just  think  of  those  fine  clocks  that  tell  the  time 
all  over  the  world — it's  so  instructive  for  the  children. 

(Deep  groan  from,  the  children.) 

Mr.  Commonsense 
Stuff,  rot,  flub-dub,  balderdash !  When  I  was  a  boy,  if  we  didn't 
know  that  London  time  was  six  hours  ahead  of  our  time,  and  other 
places  in  proportion,  we  got  ours.  We  learned  those  things  in  an 
arithmetic — not  with  forty-dollar  clocks.  If  we  wanted  to  know 
the  time  in  Paris,  we  added  the  difference  between  our  time  and 
Paris  time  to  our  own  time  and  found  it. 

Teacher 
(Hastily)  But  we  don't  permit  the  children  to  do  anything  so 
strenuous  now.     We  must  protect  their  delicate  child  brains  very 
carefully,  you  know. 

Mr.  Commonsense 
(Paying  no  attention  to  her)  Where's  some  chalk  and  paper  and 
pencils?    I  want  these  children  to  work  some  examples? 

Teacher 
But  Mr.  Moon-Struck  doesn't  approve  of  such  training,  and  we 
haven't  any  chalk  or  supplies  in  the  school.     The  dear  Board  is 
out  of  money ;  and  we  needed  the  clocks  so  much  more. 
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Mr.  Commonsense 
(Turning  on  his  heel  in  disgust  and  marching  out)  I  don't  know 
what  for. 

Children 
(In  chorus)  Neither  do  we. 

Mrs.  Shallow-Pate,  Mrs.  Forty-Clubs,  Mr.  Brainless 
(In  chorus;  turning  to  leave)  These  crude  people  don't  compre- 
hend our  "higher"  education. 

Curtain 

Ignatius  Walsh 

School  of  Arts 


To  Edward  Dore  Reynolds 

OPAL  sky  and  brisk  autumnal  winds, 
Undulating  prairies  stretching  far. 
A  sunset's  fiery  crimson  lights  the  sky 
Behind  us,  and  before  the  heather  rolls, 
W^ith  many  a  clumped  poplar,  oak  and  pine. 
Into  the  limits  of  the  western  day. 

But  \vhere  the  steel-shod  plow  has  turned  the  heath 
And  husbandry  bespeaks  man's  own  domain 
A  purple  blush  is  on  the  swollen  grape. 
And  Ceres  spreads  a  golden  splendor  wide 
Upon  the  plains,  and  Nature  is  profuse. 

Afar  the  Mississippi  flashes  faint; 
Afar  the  aureate  banks  of  Alton  gleam. 
Was  that  a  whisper  heard  among  the  pines. 
The  murmuring  voice  of  my  own  Illinois 
^A^afted  upon  the  plains  of  Florissant  ? 
An  echo  from  the  great  and  roaring  city  ? 

Cyril  Corbett 


^ustngg  of  an  '^x-l^xt-mthxt 


[T  IS  with  pleasure  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
opportunity  enables  me  to  pen  my  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  past  year  spent  in  the  Pre-Medical 
Department  of  Loyola  University.  I  feel  that  I 
am  only  voicing  the  general  opinion  when  I  say 
that  the  surroundings  were  most  delightful,  the 
atmosphere  one  of  quiet  study,  and  the  scholarship  of  our  pro- 
fessors the  most  profound.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  to  which  of 
our  many  appreciated  instructors  is  due  the  greatest  credit.  Those 
instructors  are  from  a  company  of  men  who  have  at  all  times 
proved  themselves  past  masters  in  the  art  of  instruction. 

Loyola  students  have  every  reason  to  be  appreciative  of  the 
good  fortune  which  enables  them  to  say,  "We  began  our  training 
at  Loyola",  and  every  cause  to  feel  satisfaction  that  the  day  will 
come  when  they  shall  be  able  to  assert,  "I  received  my  training 
at  Loyola."  Countless  educated  Europeans  are  proud  of  the 
name  "Loyola",  and  at  no  distant  date  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Americans  will  by  experience  be  forced  to  endorse  the  same 
sentiment. 

In  this  little  sketch  I  shall  set  down  the  reflections  which  occupy 
my  mind  as  I  glance  back  upon  the  past  year  and  recall  the  in- 
fluences which  were  shaping  and  preparing  us  for  our  initiation 
into  the  great  and  noble  profession  which  we  have  elected  to 
master. 

These  reflections  are  not  without  reason.  I  am  better  qualified 
than  most  of  my  fellow-students  to  speak  in  this  way.  As  a 
European  I  know,  more  intimately,  possibly,  than  others,  that  the 
name  of  Loyola  is  representative  of  the  strongest  pillars  upon 
which  education  in  Europe  has  rested.  It  was  by  that  name  that 
education  on  the  Continent  was  saved  from  destruction  during 
those  anxious  days  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  day  Pope  Paul  III  in  1540  sanctioned  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Order,  these  scholars  have  proved  one  of  the 
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greatest  influences  for  good  in  the  history,  not  of  Europe  alone,  but 
of  the  world.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  deny  this.  Accordingly  it 
behooves  every  Loyola  man  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  at  ail  times  representative  of  the  great  institution  from  which 
he  comes. 

The  Pre-Medic  year  is  perhaps  one  of  "doubtful  nervousness." 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we  found  that  we  had  no  cause  to 
be  nervous  at  all.  Instead  of  a  nightmare  of  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, we  soon  found  that  it  was  most  pleasant  sailing  under  the 
expert  guidance  of  our  instructors.  Our  apprehension,  accordingly, 
quickly  disappeared. 

Professor  Morgan,  in  charge  of  the  Pre-Medical  Department 
and  our  chemistry  instructor,  gave  us  a  course  which  will  enable 
us  to  reflect  credit  upon  him,  I  hope,  now  that  we  are  full-fledged 
Freshmen.  At  least  we  intend  to  make  the  effort.  We  all  soon 
made  friends  with  him  because  we  found  our  interests  so  well  taken 
care  of.  I  am  not  presuming  the  authority  to  thank  Professor  Mor- 
gan in  the  name  of  the  present  Freshmen  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment for  his  kind  interest  in  us, — but  I  am  going  to  do  so  all  the 
same.  I  know  that  I  could  easily  enough  get  that  authority  for 
the  asking. 

We  all  regretted  to  hear  of  Professor  Kelly's  departure,  which 
struck  us  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  University.  We  all  stood  as  one 
man  back  of  Professor  Kelly.  We  are  all  most  indebted  to  him 
for  the  way  in  which  he  endeavored  to  impart  what  to  us  was 
often  the  unimpartable.  I  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  that  his 
play,  "The  Candidate",  which  was  staged  by  the  boys  of  the  Loyola 
Academy  and  which  many  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  was 
inspired  by  the  veritable  Hades  in  which  he  may  have  imagined  he 
existed  during  his  efforts  to  give  to  us  the  knowledge  we  were 
seeking.  Of  course  my  readers  will  not  take  this  statement  too 
seriously.  To  have  been  acquainted  with  Professor  Kelly  means 
to  know  that  philosophical  consideration  probably  played  a  more 
important  part  in  "laying  the  plot"  of  "The  Candidate"  than  did 
any  imaginary  Hades  in  the  class-room. 

Father  Froebes  would  have  undoubtedly  tackled  us  single- 
handed  if  Professor  Kelly's  departure  had  taken  place  during  the 
term.  But  as  it  was  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  fine  way  in  which 
he  deluged  us  with  the  marvels  of  a  deep  subject.     Our  class  de- 
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bating,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Father  O'Callaghan,  was 
a  great  success.  It  proved  a  pleasant  diversion  now  and  then  during 
our  study  of  the  greatest  subject  of  all  times,  Philosophy.  The 
clear  reasoning,  the  sound  logic  and  superb  arguments  we  pondered 
over  did  much  to  enlarge  our  view  of  life  and  the  limited  conception 
we  have  of  our  being.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  even  a  short 
study  of  mental  philosophy  cannot  possibly  be  overestimated.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity,  and  was  never  more  desider- 
ated than  at  the  present  day  when  the  steadily  growing  influence  of 
Mammon  and  his  minister,  Materialism,  threatens  to  engulf  our 
better  judgment.  The  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  I  gained  as  one 
of  Father  O'Callaghan's  pupils  could  not  have  been  given  me  else- 
where. And  I  believe  this  opinion  w^U  be  shared  by  most  of  those 
lucky  enough  to  have  received  the  advantages  of  Father  O'Calla- 
ghan's lectures. 

Have  I  forgotten  about  German?  Well,  we  didn't  want  war  in 
our  dear  old  Loyola,  but  we  cannot  forget  the  intricacies  and  in- 
explicabilities,  not  to  mention  the  sentences  without  an  end,  which, 
save  for  the  help  of  Father  Kokenge,  we  should  never  have  fath- 
omed. German  is  of  especial  value  to  us  as  medical  students,  and 
we  shall  have  to  thank  Father  Kokenge  for  much  of  the  profit  we 
shall  later  gain  from  the  perusal  of  the  superb  medical  literature 
written  in  that  tongue.  Most  of  us,  indeed,  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
in  learning  German.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  language,  some 
of  us  will  be  forced  to  brand  it  as  a  possible  predisposing  cause 
of  future  lockjaw — that  is,  if  we  keep  at  it.  We  are  glad  that 
Father  Kokenge  was  lenient  enough  to  let  us  escape  without  suffer- 
ing that  terrible  affliction.  It  will  by  this  time  be  easy  for  the  un- 
initiated reader  to  glean  one  certain  fact  from  this  short  rem- 
iniscence :  We  could  not  have  been  taken  care  of  anywhere  else 
nearly  so  well  as  we  were  taken  care  of  at  Loyola.  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  so.  The  present  Pre-medics  will  find 
that  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  exaggeration. 

BiologA'  became  a  most  profitable  study,  full  of  interest,  and 
offering  diversion  enough  to  lift  the  subject  above  the  dead-level  of 
monotony.  We  attempted  to  glean  a  few  secrets  about  life.  I  am. 
not  going  to  suggest  that  we  didn't  succeed,  for  fear  of  offending 
many  a  more  capable  head  than  mine.     But  I  am  tempted  to  ask : 
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"How  many  are  willing  to  come  forward  and  make  known  their 
positive  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  life?"  Personally,  I  will  not 
venture  to  do  so.  I  am  forced  to  retreat  before  the  awe-inspiring 
complexity  and  greatness  of  nature,  lest  I  be  swallowed  up  (verbally 
at  least)  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  myself.  Professor  Rouse  cer- 
tainly had  a  difficult  subject  and  probably  a  still  more  difficult  task 
in  unravelling  the  phrases  and  phases  with  which  we  used  to  write 
the  thesis  our  course  required.  His  advice  to  us  was  to  keep  those 
"monuments  of  our  early  endeavor",  and  read  them  over  ten  years 
hence.     What  shall  we  think  of  them  then? 

The  University  was  generous  in  allowing  the  Pre-medics,  at 
reasonable  intervals,  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  or  two  at  the  various 
places  of  interest.  During  our  course  in  biology  we  inevitably 
bumped  up  against  that  much  discussed  subject  of  heredity.  To 
facilitate  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  our  lectures  and  instructions 
were  supplemented  by  a  most  profitable  visit  to  the  Dunning  Insane 
Asylum.  We  visited  something  over  a  dozen  buildings  giving  refuge 
to  about  two  thousand  inmates  in  different  stages  of  their  unfortu- 
nate affliction.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  board  of  trustees  showed 
us  great  courtesy  and  explained  the  various  sights  as  he  took  us 
through  some  of  the  wards.  The  purpose  of  our  visit  was  to  illus- 
trate as  far  as  possible  the  part  heredity  plays  with  the  insane.  Its 
power  was  brought  out  especially  in  the  case  of  the  epileptics,  one 
of  the  saddest  sights  imaginable. 

We  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  stock  yards,  and  went  through  the 
Armour  plant.  During  this  trip  the  Pre-medics  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  the  Freshmen  of  the  Medical  Department — the 
present  Sophomores.     We  had  quite  an  enjoyable  time  together. 

Now  that  we  have  all  become  Freshmen  at  the  Medical  School 
we  should  be  actuated  by  a  determination  to  do  our  past  instructors 
justice  by  becoming  keen  and  industrious  medical  students.  Let 
the  next  Pre-medic  class  benefit  by  the  reputation  we  make  as 
Loyola  men.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  these  words  voice  the  intentions 
of  the  new  Freshmen.  Father  Spalding,  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
indebted,  will  find  the  same  spirit  of  congeniality  and  industry  in 
the  new  Freshman  class  as  he  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with 
last  year  at  Loyola.  The  new  Pre-medics  are  hereby  wished  the 
best  of  success. 
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"Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat." 

So  get  to  work,  and  you  will  find  that,  besides   fortune,   the 
Faculty  will  be  helping  you. 

George  Campbell-Chatterton,  B.S. 

School  of  Medicine 
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TODAY  was  a  typical  autumn  day.  The  chilly  autumnal 
breeze  penetrated  the  crevices  of  the  window  sashes,  re- 
minding us  that  Indian  summer  was  no  more  and  that  King 
Winter  would  soon  be  upon  us,  with  all  his  storm  hosts.  Jack 
Frost  had  been  busy  last  night  and  had  limned  all  the  fence  posts, 
trees  and  door  steps  with  a  crepe-like  white.  A  few  sparrows  twit- 
tered and  pecked  in  search  of  their  morning  repast 
Fall  in  seeming  indifference  to  this  melancholy  season.    For 

Reflections     a  while  I  watched  these  sturdy  chirpers  as  they  en- 
gaged in  vigorous  contest  for  their  food  before  I  was 
struck  with  the  sadness  and  desolation  of  the  scene.     The  bushes 
and  hedges  were  barren,  bereft  of  all  the  beauteous  foliage  with 
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which  nature  had  dowered  them.  The  massive  maples  stood  stark 
against  the  sky,  gloomy  spectres  in  pensive  recollection,  ruminat- 
ing on  the  season  that  had  passed,  when  gay  and  joyous  children 
played  beneath  their  boughs,  and  downy  birdlings  hid  themselves 
beneath  their  kindly  shade.  The  sward  was  littered  with  leaves 
which  were  now  turned  a  sickly  yellow — creatures  in  death  with 
pallid  faces  all.  The  painted  benches  in  the  park  seemed  color- 
less against  the  tawny  lawn  and  were  dimly  outlined  in  the  slowly 
dissipating  fog.  For  a  time  I  could  not  but  ponder  on  the  ravages 
of  the  great  Destroyer,  and  was  absorbed  in  my  reflections  when 
I  was  distracted  by  the  sight  of  a  nattily  clad  youth,  with  his 
school-books  under  his   arm,   walking  briskly  up  the  avenue. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  this,  but  I  was  in  a  pensive  mood, 
and  the  contrast  impressed  me.  Here  was  this  lad  in  all  the  health 
and  vigor  of  youth,  with  the  smile  of  fortune  upon  his  counte- 
nance, seemingly  without  a  worry  in  the  world.  I  wondered  how 
he  could  appear  so  happy  when  all  nature  seemed  so  dreary  and 
woe-begone,  and  when  every  one  of  her  mute  children  lay  with 
the  insignia  of  death  upon  them.  But  I  fancied  that  he  was  not 
bothered  by  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  and  that,  since  affluence 
was  his  lot,  all  his  life  was  springtime.  Quaint  are  the  ways  of 
men,  and  they  become  quainter  still  as  we  think  of  them. 

But  men  like  flowers  have  their  woes;  both  bud  and  bloom 
and  die.  They  have  their  withering  winds  and  their  dire  afflic- 
tions, which  bring  death.  Sometimes  these  come  in  the  guise  of 
a  deadly  plague,  sometimes  in  the  visitation  of  the  terrible  forces 
of  nature  and  sometimes  in  the  smiting  fist  of  v^ar. 

I  chanced  to  pick  up  a  magazine  the  other  day  which  had  come 
from  a  college  far  across  the  seas.  It  was  finely  bound  and  printed, 
and  it  bore  evidences  of  master  hands.  But  it  was  a  herald  of 
strife  and  desolation,  and  like  all  such  heralds  it  was  conducive 
to  sad  and  melancholy  thought.  It  contained  some  excellent  pic- 
tures of  men  in  military  uniforms  with  the  simple  yet  eloquent 
inscription :  "Killed  in  Action".  Never  was  the  devastation  of 
the  war  brought  so  near  home  to  me.  Here  were  faces  that  could 
be  fitted  into  our  class  at  school,  and  which  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  since  there  was  not  even  a  semblance  of  anything  that 
was  strange  or  foreign  about  them.  Yes,  I  know  that  any  of 
these  young  men  could  have  been  my  class-mate,  and  I  would  not 
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have  considered  anything  unusual  about  it.  Yet  here  these  youths 
had  given  their  last  drop  of  blood  for  their  country,  while  the 
American  boy  walks  briskly  to  school,  oblivious  of  anything  that 
is  sad  or  sorrowful. 

It  was  nature  over  again  in  the  strict  order  of  her  methods. 
In  some  climes  there  is  spring,  in  some  summer,  in  some  autumn, 
and  in  some  winter.  And  like  the  toll  of  the  frost's  victims  that 
is  piled  higher  and  higher  as  the  days  roll  on,  so  is  the  toll  of 
the  war's  victims  that  reveals  itself  in  the  grim  reports  of  the 
"killed  and  missing".  We  are  not  cowards,  and  if  the  winter  of 
destruction  were  upon  us  we  should  use  every  means  to  weather 
its  bitter  blasts.  We  do,  however,  mourn  the  loss  of  the  victims, 
and  yet  we  know  that  it  is  a  gain.  We  have  a  duty  to  discharge, 
and  we  can  discharge  it  without  much  inconvenience  to  ourselves. 
That  duty  is  thanking  God  for  our  safe  deliverance  and  praying 
for  those  "qui  nos  precesserunt  cum  signo  fidei". 

Walter  E.   Quigley. 


^1 


umtTt 


44TTISTORY  REPEATS   ITSELF,"  said  someone  who  wished  to  give 

_|_J|_  the  initial  push  to  an  endless  quotation  ball ;  yet  he  scarcely  thought 
that  the  phrase  could  be  used  in  an  alumni  column.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  very  much  concrete  we  do  not  know  where  the  tri-word  sentence  could 
be  more  aptly  employed.  But  what  does  history  repeat  in  the  space  allotted 
to  the  students  triumphant?  It  is  simply  this:  The  majority  of  the  Alumni 
forget  that  someone  is  assigned  every  year  to  record  their  mundane  occu- 
pations and  successes ;  and  they  are  as  reticent  as  the  auk  about  themselves 
and  their   former  associates. 

This  year  has  not  seen  any  sign  of  a  departure  from  this  practice.  We 
could  (and  defend  ourselves  on  the  score  of  a  set  precedent)  use  the  names 
of  certain  loyal  Alumni  whose  data  has  been  a  mainsta}'  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, we  hesitate  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  those  staid  and  loyal 
gentlemen  might  resent  the  regularity  of  the  publicity;  second,  because  our 
exchanges  might  imagine  that  we  have  no  other  graduates  or  ex-students, 
and  be  inclined  to  gossip. 

The  Alumni  Association  last  year  did  great  and  effective  work.  Under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Mr.  Payton  Tuohy,  A.B.,  '05,  there  were  held,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  banquet  and  the  annual  election,  an  excellent  and 
successful  musicale  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  and  the  reception  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  in  honor  of  Father  Rector. 

These  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  the  negligent  ones  and  made  them 
thoughtful.  We  hope  that  while  in  this  mood  they  did  not  forget  this  organ 
of  publicity.  In  fact,  if  a  number  had  remembered  it  they  would  not  have 
to  read  this  odd  and  lengthy  preamble. 

Alumni,  trj'  to  recall  vividly  the  time  when  you  were  students  here.  You 
may  not  have  conducted  this  recording  mouthpiece,  but  you  may  have  watched 
the  contortions  of  some  unfortunate  classmate  striving  not  to  make  a  blank 
sheet  of  foolscap  into  a  blank  set  of  Alumni  notes.  Perhaps  in  the  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  each  alumnus  a  set  of  Edison,  Pathe  or  Columbia 
records  containing  the  data  of  each  and  every  one,  but  just  now  we  are 
confined  to  so  much  printing  space.  If  something  doesn't  happen  soon  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  invent  Alumni.  In  the  event  that  clarit}'  is  bewildered 
by  copiousness  we  mean  this  to  be  an  appeal,  an  exhortation,  a  plea,  and  a 
reminder  for  greater  communication  between  you  and  this  oracle  of  past 
connections. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Alumni  Association  is  drawing  up  at  the 
present  time  plans  for  future  public  events  of  wide  interest,  which  will  be 
announced  later. 
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In  our  chronicle  first  space  and  place  must  be  by  all  means  devoted  to 
the  class  of  '16. 

'16  Daniel  Cunningham  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary, Baltimore.  During  the  summer  he  was  a  successful  candidate 
in  the  amateur  baseball  contest  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  was  awarded  a 
circuit  trip  with  the  Chicago  "White  Sox"  during  which  he  was  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  team. 

Leo   McGivena   is   a  copywriter  for   the  Federal    Profit  Sharing   Co.     John 
Fitzgerald  also  is  acting  in  the  same  capacity. 

Joseph  Kerwin  has  decided  to  study  dentistry  at  Northwestern  University. 
James    Larkin,    Stanislaus    Rudziewicz,    and    James    Maher    are    busy    with 
law  at  Loyola. 

Clarence  Murphy  and  Joseph  Shortall  have  chosen  Northwestern  for  law. 
John   Peterson   and   Peter   Witmanski  are  preparing   for  the   priesthood   at 
St.  Francis  Seminary. 

Edward  Reynolds  has  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Florissant. 
James  Molloy  is   studying  at  Johns   Hopkins  University. 
Ernest  Thiele  is  taking  a  chemistry  course  at  Illinois. 

'15     Lambert  K.  Hayes  after  a  year  of  teaching  at  St.  Stanislaus  is  now  in 

the  employ  of  the  Dowdle  Construction  Co. 
Edward   Amberg   finished   a   year   at   the    Catholic   University.     He   is   now 
working  for  his  father.  •%. 

*14     John  Burke  is  an  instructor  at  St.  Ignatius  Academy  this  year. 

'10     James  J.  Gaughan,  who  has  law  offices  in  the  Concord  Bldg.,  is  teaching 
at  Loyola  Law  School. 

'09     James  R.  Quinn  is  now  an  Assistant  State's  Attorney. 

'06    Thomas  D.  Nash  is  a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

'05     Fr.    Drevniak,   who   has  been   seriously   ill   at    St.    Anthony's    Hospital, 
Denver,  sends  word  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

'01     Arthur  J.  Williams  is  now  Secretary-Treasurer  of  A.  L.  Williams  Co., 
New  Jersey. 

'00    A.  L.  Gorman,  Senator  from  Fourth  District,  is  up  again  for  re-election. 


A  General  Alumni  Catalogue  and  Directory  is  being 
The  New  Alumni  prepared.  All  the  departments  of  the  University  will 
Directory  be  represented. 

This  directory  will  give  the  name  of  every  student  that 
has  attended  St.  Ignatius  or  any  of  the  departments  or  academies  for  two 
years  or  more,  the  date  of  his  attendance,  degrees  conferred  and  scholastic 
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honors  of  every  kind.  Together  with  this  there  will  be  the  address,  occupa- 
tion, specialty,  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  club  membership,  authorship  and 
connections  with  societies  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  art  or  business 
pursuits.  There  will  also  be  a  directory  of  the  Alumni  by  states  and  cities. 
The  record  must  be  complete.  It  must  embrace  all.  Be  prompt  in  filling 
in  the  data  asked  for.  There  is  no  charge  and  no  obligation  assumed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  subscribe  for  the  book  in  order  to  be  represented.  All  the 
Alumni  must  be  included  in  its  pages,  but  subscriptions  are  optional.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  and  treasured  volume,  representative  of  the  achievement  and 
spirit  of  Loyola  University.  And  we  trust  that  the  undertaking  will  meet 
with  the  support  of  the  Alumni. 

Ignatius  Walsh 
Edward  J.   Duffy 
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BY  FAR  one  of  the  most  interesting  magazines  that  came  under   our 
gaze  was  The  Springhillian.    From  love  to  philosophy  was  the  gamut 
its  able   contributors   ran,  and  they  ran   it  with   success.     Surely  the 
atmosphere  of  Mobile  must  be  conducive  to  romance.     "The  Hero's  Cross," 
by  C.  O'Leary,  is  a  very  clever,  graphic  story  which  has  an  odor  of  newness 
about    it.      We    could    hardly    accuse    the    author    of   being 
The  Pro-German.     "Caught  in  the  Act,"  by  Edward  Strauss,  had 

Springhillian  us  gasping  for  about  ten  minutes  until  we  reached  the  con- 
clusion. "Her  Brother's  Slayer,"  by  W.  H.  Chopin,  has  a 
rather  frayed  plot  which  is  based  on  the  present  war.  It  is  absorbingly  in- 
teresting and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incongruities — its  almost  too  rapid 
denouement,  and  its  love  conversation — it  makes  a  highly  dramatic  tale.  In 
the  "Communications"  is  found  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  Compulsory 
Military  Service.  But  we  should  like  to  know  how  the  editor  can  prove  that 
"both  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  the  life  of  a  soldier  makes  for  the  moral 
degeneration  of  the  subject."  In  all.  The  Springhillian  is  a  very  satisfying 
number,  and  we  shall  watch  for  it  in  the  future. 

The  opening  article  in  The  Labarum  on  the  "Value  and  Scope 
The  of  the  Study  of  History"  is  not  entirely  happy.    It  is  replete  with 

Labartun    too   many  quotations,  and   not   enough   of  the   authoress  herself 

forges  into  view.  "The  Bluebird,"  by  Ellen  Pollard,  is  a  simple, 
neat  and  trim  bit  of  verse  which  presages  a  bright  future  for  the  authoress 
in  the  realm  of  Pegasus.  "A  Ray  of  Light,"  by  Anne  Reidy,  pleased  us  very 
much,  and  some  pretty  bits  of  imagination  serve  to  make  it  stay  in  our 
memory.  "Matthew  Arnold,  Critic,"  by  A.  B.,  is  a  learned  article,  but  we 
hardly  think  that  the  authoress  is  justified  in  saying:  "Not  in  opposition 
to  Carlyle's  teaching,  but  rather  as  complementary  to  it,  did  Arnold  take 
up  the  gospel  of  culture;  and,  assuming  that  the  British  public  of  his  day. 
as  a  whole,  did  not  need  so  much  the  passion  for  doing  right,  he  set  himself 
to  show  that  it  did  need  the  Hellenic  passion  for  beauty,  for  'sweetness  and 
light.' " 

For  many  years  this  magazine  has  been  one  of  the  most 
The  welcome  entrants  of  our   sanctum,  and  its   wartime  number 

Ciongownian    for   June   is    doubly   welcome.      It   enjoys   the    distinction   of 

being  a  magazine  whose  alumni  are  fighting  for  their  country, 
and  has,  consequently,  many  interesting  events  to  narrate.  The  paper,  the 
cover  and  the  illustrating  of  this  magazine  place  it  far  above  the  ordinary. 
And  while  its  externals  are  above  criticism  its  contents  are  just  as  pleasing. 
We  deeply  sympathize  with  Clongowes  for  the  losses  it  has  suffered,  and  we 
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offer  our  congratulations  for  the  upholding  of  patriotic  traditions  that  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  a  Jesuit  student. 

"Always  welcome,  always  pleasing,"  this  is  what  we  are  able 
The  to  say  candidly  about   The  Schoolman.     Its  articles   deserving 

Schoolman    of  mention  are  many,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 

that  "took"  us  at  first  glance.  "The  Commercial  Product  of 
Dyes"  is  a  very  interesting  article,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  other  interpre- 
tations of  the  dye  situation  as  we  have  it  here  in  the  States.  The  poems  of 
P.  J.  Cremmen  are  all  worthy  of  mention  and  deserve  our  earnest  felicita- 
tions. "The  United  States  and  Mexico,"  by  John  J.  Holland,  is  a  reassurance. 
We  are  so  glad  that  even  the  people  of  Canada  believe  as  we  do  in  regard 
to  the  Mexican  situation.  Procrastination  and  dilatory  tactics  get  us  no- 
where; an  obvious  apothegm. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Manhattan  Quarterly  there  is 
The  Manhattan  an  address  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh.  This  we  do  not  pre- 
Quarterly  sume  to  criticize.    We  mention  it  hoping  that  every  college 

man  who  reads  this  will  procure  a  copy  of  that  issue  and 
read  what  Dr.  Walsh  has  to  say  about  Cervantes,  the  author  of  the  first  and 
greatest  novel.  We  wonder  how  many  college  men  have  read  any  or  all  of 
Don  Quixote,  which  the  adventurer-author  finished  while  in  prison. 

A  short  story,  "The  Ideal,"  has  a  fairly  good  plot  but  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  development  and  technique.  The  same  issue  also  contains  an  essay  on 
Innocent  III  which  is  quite  good  and  has  the  virtue  of  being  interesting. 

The  editorial  department  of  the  Xavier  Athenaeum  has  an 
The  Xavier  excellent  article  on  "Popular  Psycholog>'"  that  shows  the 
Athenaeum  methods  by  which  popular  curiosity-  and  ignorance  are  ex- 
ploited in  the  advertising  of  systems  of  "New  Thought." 

"Shelly  and  Wordsworth"  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  which  has  a  very 
promising  beginning  but  which  disappoints  us  a  little  towards  the  end. 
Nevertheless  the  author  contrasts  to  good  effect  Shelly's  love  of  beauty  and 
Wordsworth's  abiding  faith. 

"God's  Metaphor,"  a  short  poem  of  only  six  lines,  is  exceptionally  good. 
It  is  religious  in  character,  and  has  an  unusual  animation  and  strength  of 
thought.  The  writer  is  a  student  in  the  fourth  year  of  High  School.  From 
the  perusal  of  most  college  magazines  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  short  story.  Many  of  the  copies  before  us 
contain  only  one  stores  some  few  two  or  three,  and  not  a  few  are  without 
any,  while  essays,  verse  and  orations  abound.  "Mr.  Percival"  is  a  short  story 
with  a  reasonably  good  plot,  but  the  style  and  development  are  unspeakable. 
The  short  story  as  a  literary  form  should  receive  more  attention  and  trouble 
from  our  students. 

There  comes  from  distant  India  the  scholarly  and  interesting 
The  Magazine   of    St.    Joseph's    College,    Trichinopoly.      It    is    all    in 

Magazine      English   and    all    very    creditable.      It  opens    with    an    essay   on 

Dante  and  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  attempts  an  explanation  and 
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a  resume  of  the  epic.    It  succeeds  very  well  and  shows  that  its  author,  K.  G. 
Srinivasan,  is  of  a  rather  speculative  turn  of  mind. 

"The  Legend  of  Belgium"  is  an  historical  account  of  the  German  invasion 
and  King  Albert's  gallant  but  unavailing  defense.  The  article  savors  a  little 
of  partizanship,  but  we  must  say  that  otherwise  it  is  very  good  and  intensely 
interesting.  It  is  written  by  a  Belgian  who  signs  himself  Patriot.  No  matter 
what  side  we  take  in  the  great  war  we  cannot  but  say  with  Caesar,  "Quorum 
fortissimi    sunt  Belgi." 

Walter  E.  Quigley 
Cyril  Corbett 


Pttr6erstt^  Cl|r0tttck 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

THE  FIRST  meeting  of  the  Senior  Sodality  was  held  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember   nineteenth,    when   the    officers    for    the    coming   half-year   were 
elected.     Those  chosen  were :     Ignatius  Walsh,  Prefect ;  Edward  Duffy, 
First    Assistant ;    James    Hanrahan,    Second    Assistant ;    Consultors,    Francis 
Sujak,  William  Hanrahan,  James  Russell;  Secretary,  Walter  Quigley;  Treas- 
urer. Francis  Maresh ;  Sacristans,  Edward  Molloy,  James  Mangan, 
The  Sinon  Walsh  and  Emmet  O'Neill. 

Sodality  Our  former  Director,  Father  Magevney,  has  been  succeeded  by 

Father  Coppens,  who  has  started  out  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  and 
has  already  developed  among  the  members  a  deep  spirit  of  reverence  for  Our 
Blessed  Lady.  From  the  beginning  more  organization  and  cohesion  has  been 
observed  in  the  Sodality;  each  officer  has  become  fully  aware  of  the  practices 
and  duties  attached  to  his  particular  office,  and  all  the  members  are  acting  as 
a  unit  to  further  the  first  purpose  of  their  association.  The  vigor  and  holy 
interest  of  our  Reverend  Director  has  had  its  effect  on  all. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  regular  weekly  meeting  date.  The  reci- 
tation of  the  Office  and  the  brief  lecture  which  were  formerly  given  on  each 
Monday  will,  during  the  coming  year,  be  given  on  Friday. 

Father  Magevney,  last  year's  director,  is  with  us  no 
Loyola  Oratorical  more.  Father  Lomasney,  a  new,  but  very  popular  pro- 
Association  fessor,  has  assumed  his  place  to  the  gratification  of  all. 

The  election  provided  the  society  with  a  new  list  of  offi- 
cers. Mr.  Ignatius  Walsh  is  vice-president ;  Mr.  Edward  Colnon,  recording 
secretary ;  Mr.  Cyril  Corbett,  corresponding  secretary ;  Mr.  Edward  Holloway, 
treasurer ;  Mr.  Weisenburger  and  Mr.  Lundy,  censors.  A  most  interesting 
program  is  being  prepared  and  a  big  year  is  anticipated.  The  subjects  de- 
bated thus  far  are : 

September  twenty-seventh.  "That  the  Re-election  of  President  Wilson 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States." 

Aff.  Mr.  E.   Colnon  Neg.  Mr.  W.  Harks 

Mr.  A.  Weisenburger  Mr.     E.  Duffy 

October  eleventh.  "That  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  Should  Be 
Adopted  in  Illinois." 

Aff.  Mr.  E.  Holloway  Neg.  Mr.  S.  Walsh 

Mr.  J.  Hanrahan  Mr.  T.  Walsh 
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We  have  saved  the  best  news  for  the  last  It  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  Naghten  Debate  on  December  thirteenth.  Great  enthusiasm  is  already 
evinced  and  the  Association  looks  forward  to  a  hotly  contested  preliminary 
on  October  thirty-first.  The  subject  is  very  timely  and  should  assure  a  large 
attendance.  If  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  is  not  settled  on  that 
night  we   doubt   whether   the   question   will   ever  be    settled. 

It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  chronicle  the  recent 
Father  Feld's  achievement  of  one  of  our  own  Faculty.  Father  William 
"After  Hours"  Frederick  Feld,  S.J.,  who  has  of  late  years  been  gaining  a 

name  as  a  poet  by  his  contributions  to  our  Catholic  weeklies 
and  monthlies,  has  collected  his  poems  into  a  single  volume.  This  little  book 
Father  Feld  modestly  styles  After  Hours,  meaning,  we  must  suppose,  verses 
thrown  off  in  moments  of  leisure.  We  only  hope  that  the  talented  author 
will  take  his  delightful  avocation  more  seriously,  and  give  us  more  of  what 
this  pretty  volume  is  but  a  delicious  taste.  The  poems  are  marked  by  a 
graceful  and  varied  metre,  a  delicacy  of  touch,  a  wealth  of  pleasing  imagery 
and  by  sentiment  at  once  tenderly  human  and  spiritual.  We  may  safely  pre- 
dict for  this  collection  a  sure  and  lasting  welcome  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  good  literature.  The  volume  whose  tasteful  appearance  is  of  a  piece  with 
its  content  is  published  by  the  Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago.  The  price 
is  one  dollar. 

James  T.  Mangan 
SiNON  J.  Walsh 

ENGINEERING 

ON  September  twenty-first  all  the  Freshman  class  of  last  j^ear  with  the 
exception   of  two  were   on   hand  to   enter  upon   their   second  year   of 
engineering  work  at  Loyola.     Strong  and  hearty  after  a  good  summer 
vacation  all  were  glad  again  to  be  together  at  the  old   stand. 

Of  the  two  missing  ones,  "Old  Man"  Pfiflfner  is  now  doing  surveying  in 
his  native  state.     Plentj'  of  such  work  in  Iowa. 
Sophomore  Mr.  Kech,  the  other  member  who  left  us,  went  to  Illinois, 

Class  but  his  stay  was  short-lived  there,  owing  to  his  too  strong  desire 

to  become  one   of  the   fellows. 
Professor  Donaghan,  our  new  dean,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  not  only  a  good  teacher,  but  a  man  well  capable  of  handling  stu- 
dents in  and  out  of  class. 

Professor  Drew  of  Illinois  is  working  us  hard  in  shop.  No  "ditching" 
is  to  be  tolerated,  as  Case  and  Baumer  can  testify  to  their  sorrow. 

Of  the  old  teachers  of  last  year  Professor  Morgan  and  Father  Froebes 
are  still  working  in  our  behalf. 

With  all  the  signs  of  a  happy  year  favoring  us,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  much  valuable  knowledge. 

William  Amberg 
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Freshman     On    registration    day,    September    twenty-seventh,    eleven    em- 
Class  bryonic  engineers,  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm  and  determined  to 
solve  the  elusive  problems  of  higher  mathematics,  signed  up  for 
the  Freshman  class. 

The  eleven  who  registered  on  the  aforementioned  day  are  gentlemen  (?) 
qualified  (more  or  less)  to  uphold  the  standards  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. 

Classes  started  on  Monday,  October  second,  and  all  responded  to  the  roll- 
call,  fully  determined  to  make  up  for  want  of  numbers  by  surplus  energy. 

Almost  immediately  the  class  favorites  becam.e  apparent.  Professor  Miller 
developed  a  remarkable  fondness  for  "Axel"  Canary  during  geometry  class, 
invariably  calling  on  him  when  a  hard  proposition  presented  itself  or  the  rest 
of  the  class  was  stuck.  In  algebra,  however,  Professor  Miller's  affection  for 
our  geometric  martyr  seems  to  have  died,  onlj-  to  spring  to  life  again  for 
Mr.  J.  Paul  O'Hern,  B.S.,  recently  chief  engineer  of  the  E.  J.  &  E.  Railway, 
headquarters  at  Joliet,  111.,  but  now  member  and  professor  of  surveying  (for 
one  period  a  week)  of  the  class  of  1920.  Mr.  O'Hern  wishes  to  correct  the 
idea  that  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  Joliet  beer  is  made  from  canal  water, 
said  water  being  only  used  in  the  boilers.  This  information  comes  directly 
from  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Joliet  brewery.  We  credit  Mr.  O'Hern's 
statement  and  are  much  relieved  by  it. 

In  a  private  interview  with  the  dean  of  the  engineering  department  we 
learned  that  a  general  holiday  would  be  proclaimed  when  Mr.  Malecki  got 
a  hair  cut.  We  are  not  saying  anything  but  just  saving  our  pennies  to  hasten 
the  day  of  freedom. 

Field  work  in  surveying  is  enjoyed  by  all.  Already  we  have  learned  how 
to  roll  a  tape  and  carry  the  instruments.  Though  quite  modest  about  our 
accomplishments,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  correct  the 
surveys  of  all  the  grounds. 

In  shop,  too,  our  progress  is  rapid.  Go  down  there  most  any  time  during 
hours  and  you  will  see  the  sawdust  flying,  and  hear  enough  noise  and  clatter 
to  imagine  yourself  in  a  regular  saw  mill.  George  Lyman,  of  basketball 
fame,  is  our  star  at  the  turning  machine.  The  rest  of  us?  O,  yes!  WE 
started  planing  planks  to  make  all  sides  level.  They  are  as  thin  as  shingles 
now,  and  the  only  side  that  is  level  is  the  inside. 

Lawer's  search  for  a  hash  house  where  you  can  get  a  meal  for  a  dime 
seems  to  have  been  rewarded.  Every  noon  he  sneaks  off  by  himself,  only  to 
turn  up  at  the  campus  a  few  minutes  before  one.  The  name  or  place  of 
his  oasis   is  not  known,  but  many  believe  it  is  near   Devon   Avenue. 

Things  in  the  department  are  running  smoothly,  and  all  signs  point  to 
a  successful  year.  To  bring  this  about  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  member 
of  the  class;  so,  with  both  professors  and  students  satisfied,  we  have  had  a 
good  beginning  and  hope  for  as  good  an  end.  George  de  Smet 
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LAW 

IF  THE   Chicago   Sunday    Tribune  were  ever   to   offer  prizes   for   stories 
about  "The  Most  Uninteresting  Man"  in  this  town,  I  should  easily  win 

the  "coveted"  prize  of  "one  dollar  for  each  story  published"  (Doyuh  get 
the  force  of  that  word  "coveted"  in  connection  with  one,  big,  bright,  shining 
dollar?  Yuh  don't?  Well,  you're  not  a  Law  Student).  You  see,  I  happen 
to  know  him — this  uninteresting  creature.  He  is  the  Senior  student 
Senior  in  a  Night  Law  School.  From  a  perfectly  regular  fellow  as  a 
Class  Junior,  full  of  "pep"  and  "go,"  he  has  developed  during  the  short 
summer  months  into  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  student,  sober,  earnest 
and  industrious.  Such  persons  are  always  uninteresting  subjects  for  "Notes" 
such  as  I  am  expected  to  write.  It  wouldn't  be  so  difficult,  however,  to  com-  , 
pose  this  stuff  if  I  could  tell  you  how  funny  Lowell  Anthony  Lawson  looks 
stretched  out  on  a  "ten-cent  seat"  on  the  Jackson  Park  "L"  returning  home 
about  2  P.  X.  from  some  north  side  fandango ;  nor  if  I  could  tell  you  where 
and  how  the  eminent  Charley  William-Hale-Thompson  Bidwell  spent  his 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  glorious  summer  time;  nor  if  I  could 
tell  you  that  "Jim"  Coughlin  is  to  be  married  shortly — ^but,  you  see,  I  can't, 
and   there's   the   difficulty.     But,   anyhow,   here   goes : 

Class  convened  September  eleventh  and  thirty-five  Seniors  answered  the 
roll-call.  Mr.  Geo.  Muellner  and  Mr.  Curt.  Juhl,  former  Loyola  Law  students, 
have  returned  this  year  to  complete  their  courses.  This  addition  makes  the 
class  of  1917  the  largest  that  Loyola  has  ever  graduated.  But  this  is  only  in 
keeping  with  the  corresponding  advance  of  "our"  Law  School  in  the  other 
classes  and  in  the  Faculty.  Valuable  additions  and  wise  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  teaching  body,  as  can  be  gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  other  articles 
in  this  department. 

We  have  undertaken  the  study  of  Corporation  Law.  The  natural  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  subject  and  the  fact  that  our  efforts  are  being  directed  by  the 
capable  practitioner  of  Corporation  Law,  Mr.  McKenna,  insures  us  a  very 
splendid  course  in  this  important  subject. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  due  to  our  undoubted  popularity  or  to  the  fact 
that  we  need  it  badly  and  he  knows  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Professor 
McMahon  is  going  to  put  us  through  signal  practice  three  nights  a  week. 
Believe  me,  many  sighs  of  thanksgiving  went  up  when  we  learned  of  this 
wonderful  bit  of  news.  You  see,  our  class,  while  certainly  composed  of 
regular,  able  fellows,  has  always  had  a  pet  aversion  to  bookworms,  and,  well, 
briefly — it's  a  horrible  admission  but  a  true  one — we  don't  know  very  much 
law.  But  now  that  Mr.  McMahon  is  conducting  classes  in  Constitutional  Law, 
and  Practice  and  Procedure,  and  devotes  Thursday  nights  to  a  general  review 
of  our  previous  study,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are  at  least  going 
to  know  some  law.  What  we  are  going  to  do  to  that  Bar  Ex.  next  June  after 
a  long  year  of  hard,  consistent  study  will  be  a  shame. 

And  yet  class  isn't  exactly  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the  world  on  these 
three  "McMahon"  nights  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following : 

Mr.  McMahon:     "Dooley,  were  you  here  last  night?" 
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Mr.  Dooley :     "No,  sir,  I  had  to " 

Mr.  McMahon :     "One  more  night  for  you,  Dooley." 

(Wherefore  attendance  in  Senior  Class  is  Double  "A,"  No.  1  perfect, 
plus.) 

Mr.  McMahon,  conducting  quiz  in  Constitutional  Law : 

"Mr.  Kane,  when  and  where  were  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  drawn 
up  and   signed?" 

Mr.  Kane:     "In  the  year  1792,  at  Indianapolis,  sir." 

Mr.  McMahon  (as  only  Mac  can)  :  "I  suppose  it  would  be  useless  to  ask 
you  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed?" 

Mr.  McMahon :  "Write  out  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  for  next  Tuesday 
night,  you  fellows,  and  maybe  a  few  straj^  facts  will  filter  through  your 
heads." 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Wherefore  life  for  a  law  student,  to  quote  a 
certain  maniac,  "is  just  one  thmg  after  another." 

The  annual  election  of  ofificers  of  the  Arbiters  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
October  eighth.  The  following  were  selected  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
club  during  our  final  year  at  school : 

Robt.  J.  Garland,  President ;  Jas.  Byrne,  Vice-President ;  Lowell  A.  Law- 
son,  Secretary;  John  H.  Coughlin,  Treasurer;  Peter  Blank,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

In  just  what  our  activities  will  consist  this  year  has  not  been  decided.  But 
a  few  combination  meetings  of  the  three  classes  have  been  practicallj'  ar- 
ranged. After  the  election  of  officers  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we 
adjourn  to  Heinley's,  where  the  officers  would  "buy."  The  inner  history  of 
that  meeting  is  a  secret,  but  I  always  shall  insist  that  Peter  Blank  was 
talking  to  himself,  and  that  we  didn't  select  enough  officers. 

Robert  J.    Garl.'\nd 

Junior      The   Junior    Class,   known    favorably  and   well   under   the   name  of 
Class        the  Forum  Club,  elected  the  following  o.fficers  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Monday,   October   ninth  : 

President H.   G.   Malone 

Vice-President Joseph  Andrew  Lasecki 

Secretary Joseph  E.  Bremner 

Treasurer Roger  C.  Miller 

Sergeant-at-.\rms P.    F.   O'Connor 

Scribe W.  U.  Franey 

The  first  banquet  of  the  class  for  this  year  was  held  on  October  nineteenth. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  "doings"  is  reserved  for  the  next  issue. 

It  looks  like  a  big  year  as  far  as  study  goes.  Everj'body  seems  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  case  of  hard  study  this  year. 

Notice  the  serious  looks,  especially  on  Monday  nights? 

Now  we  know  why  so  few  people  have  real  property.  If  it  is  as  hard  to 
get  as  it  is  to  study,  good  night !  !  ! 

There  was  a  big  welcome  waiting  for  Mr.  Gaughan,  and  he  got  it. 

The   candidates   have   not   as  yet   filed  their  campaign   expense   accounts 
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with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Malone  was  seen  to  give  a  stogy  to  a  classmate ; 
Miller  passed  marshmallows  around  one  night ;  O'Connor  was  overheard  tell- 
ing Rooney  that  he  would  pay  his  fare,  and  Lasecki  offered  to  buy  Gardner 
something  or  other.  These  facts  and  the  fact  that  Dunne  buttons  cost  money 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  was  an  expensive  campaign.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  votes  were  deviated  from  their  usual 
course,  but  it  seems  that  a  wide-awake  state's  attorney  could  make  a  case 
from  less  than  the  evidence  offered. 

The  Scribe  thanks  you  for  a  return  to  office.  His  re-election  was  secured 
only  by  legitimate  means,  i.  e.,  the  offer  of  free  personal  mentions. 

William   Urban   Franey 

Well,  well !  Look  who's  here !  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  intro- 
Freshman  duce  to  you  the  livest,  get-together,  one-for-all  bunch  in  Loyola 
Class  University — the  Freshman  Class !     All  nationalities,  and  all  sec- 

tions of  the  city  have  sent  their  quota  of  budding  legal  lights  to 
make  up  our  class.  When  it  comes  to  digging  up  perplexing  legal  questions 
we  have  it  on  the  world.   If  you  don't  think  so,  ask  Mr.  Tuohy  or  Mr.  Graber. 

Father  Mullens  is  teaching  a  Friday  night  class  in  logic  and  ethics. 

The  Frerks  Brothers  insist  on  doing  the  Alphonse-Gaston  act — "Allow  rrie 
to  recite,  etc."  But  professors  do  not  appreciate  such  courtesy  and  brotherly 
love,  and  insist  on  the  one  called  on  reciting. 

The  big  clock  in  Reid-Murdock's  tower  can  be  seen  through  the  rear 
windows  of  the  class-room.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  On  Wednesday  nights 
an  unusual  interest  seems  to  attach  to  it.  At  frequent  intervals  members  of 
the  class  turn  and  hopefully  regard  its  slow-moving  hands.  Can  anyone 
offer  me  an  explanation  of  this  unusual  phenomenon? 

On  Monday,  October  ninth,  it  was  suggested  that  a  class  election  be  held. 
At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tuohy  it  was  decided  to  defer  action  until  we  could 
hold  a  "get-together"  dinner  at  which  all  would  have  a  chance  to  meet  one 
another  and  become  better  acquainted.  This  plan  was  unanimously  adopted 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  O'Rourke,  Mr. 
Matre  and  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements.  The  com- 
mittee, through  Mr.  Savage,  the  chairman,  reported  the  following  evening. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  dinner  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day, October  sixteenth.  The  recommendation  was  concurred  in  by  everyone 
and  the  committee  instructed  to  make  final  arrangements.  Mr.  O'Rourke  was 
appointed  treasurer  pro  tern,  and  he  reports  that  everybody  will  be  there. 
Invitations  to  attend  were  extended  to  Fr.  Mullens,  Mr.  McMahon,  Mr. 
Tuohy  and  Mr.  Graber.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  election  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  October  twenty- fourth.  As  this  date  will  not  permit  of 
printing  the  result  in  this  issue,  we  will  reserve  it  for  the  Christmas  number. 
And  last,  but  not  least — watch  our  smoke! 

Harry  M.  Doyle 
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MEDICINE 

ON  MONDAY  afternoon,  October  ninth,  the  Medical  Department  held 
its  annual  opening  exercises.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the 
following  speakers  addressed  the  student  body : 

Rev.  John  B.  Furay,  S.J..  President;  Mr.  Maximilian  Herzog,  M.D., 
Dean ;  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.J.,  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence ;  Mr.  H.  N. 
Mackechnie,  AI.D.,  Chief,  Department  of  Surgery;  Mr.  A.  H.  Weiss,  M.D., 
Internal  Medicine;  Mr.  Cyrus  B.  McClurg,  M.D.,  Chief,  Department  of 
Anatomy;  Mr.  Alfred  de  Roulet,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Gynecology. 

Father  Furay  was  the  first  speaker.  He  gave  a  welcome  address  and  told 
the  boys  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  before  them,  but  insisted  that  without 
work  they  could  expect  nothing. 

Doctor  Herzog  continued  where  Father  Furay  left  off.  He  was  especially 
interested,  he  said,  in  the  girls.  However,  he  was  also  interested  in  the  boys, 
in  that  he  -was  opposed  to  their  attending  many  amusements  while  studying 
medicine.  He  cautioned  them  that  unless  they  denied  themselves  these  pleas- 
ures now  they  could  not  expect  to  achieve  success  later. 

Doctor  Mackechnie,  the  new  head  of  the  Department  of  Surgery,  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  and  likewise  was  well  applauded. 

The  others  followed,  but  were  very  brief  in  their  remarks  since  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  other  big  event — Class  Elections. 

A.  J.   WOJCZYNSKX 

Most  all   of  last  year's   students   have   reported   and   also   a 
Senior  Class    number  of  students  coming  from  other  schools.     Thus  does 

the  fame  of  Loyola  grow. 
A  number  of  the  boys  reported  with  beautiful  mustachios,  among  them 
being  Shea,  Carmichael,  Zaramba  and  Robinson  ;  the  latter  two  being  simply 
irresistible. 


Mrs.  Paul  Sundell,  mother  of  Dr.  Herman  Sundell  of  the  class  of  '17, 
departed  this  life  on  Wednesdaj',  October  eighteenth,  at  the  family  home  in 
Milwaukee.     Dr.  Sundell  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  class. 

R.  I.  P. 


Dr.  Mayo  (not  of  Rochester,  Minn.)  has  returned  from  the  East,  where 
he  went  on  business  for  the  University. 

The  class  election  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  twenty- fourth. 

Senior  Class  Officers  1916-1917. 

Honorary  President Dr.  Hugh  McKechnie 

President Dr.  A.  J.  Stoeckinger 

First  Vice-President Dr.  D.   F.  O'Connor 

Second  Vice-President Dr.   R.   A.  Nagle 
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Valedictorian   Dr.  J.  P.  Coughlin 

Recording  Secretary Dr.  G.  E.  Turner 

Financial  Secretary Dr.  W.  A.  Matushek 

Treasurer Dr.  O.  E.  Black 

Class  Editor Dr.  D.  H.  Howell 

Associate  Editor Dr.  A.  Montvid 

Class  Poet Dr.  R.  G.  Timms 

Chairman  Executive  Committee Dr.   D.   E.   Shea 

First  Sergeant-at-Arms Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh 

Second  Sergeant-at-Arms Dr.  W.  A.  Davidson 

General  Committeeman Dr.  W.  H.  Howard 

Corresponding  Secretary Dr.  J.  A.  Hernandez 

Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary Dr.  J.  L.  Charriez 

Salutatorian Dr.  H.  E.  Gorecki 

Class  Prophet Dr.  R.  B.  Berdecia 

Class  Will Dr.   G.  C.  Haralson 

Class  Historian Dr.  V.   N.  LaMarre 

The  class  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  newly  elected  officers. 

Dr.  Leo  Malone  came  in  from  Wrightwood  avenue?  looking  well.  His 
beautiful  tenor  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  charm.  The  doctor  is  best  in  those 
songs  requiring  emotion  and  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  He  has  the  figure  and 
eyes  for  the  part. 

Dr.  Maurice  Aton  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Goodrich  Transportation 
Company  for  the  past  Summer  as  purser  on  one  of  their  passenger  steamers 
plying  between  Chicago  and  Sturgeon  Bay.  Aside  from  a  few  barnacles  in 
his  fo'c'sle  and  a  sailor's  dialect,  he  seems  to  be  none  the  worse  for  his 
experience. 

Dr.  Looney,  alias  "the  bloodhound,"  has  severed  his  connection  with  a 
local  railroad  office  in  order  to  give  his  entire  time  to  his  school-work.  He 
is  specializing  in  Dermatology. 

D.  H.  Howell 


In  looking  over  the  class  we  see  many  new  faces  and  miss  a  few  of 

Junior     our  former  classmates.     We  still  have,  however,  two  of  the  fair  sex. 

Class  The  Junior  Class  has  been  given  full  charge  of  the  Dispensary 

and  their  appreciation  is  shown  by  the  length  of  time  the}'  can  be 

found  there  on  Saturday  afternoons.     More  power  to  you,  Juniors. 

Doctor  Robinson  was  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  examination  in 
his  branch  of  Surgery.  "Keep  it  up,  boys;  that's  one  point  towards  your 
final." 

The  Junior'  Class  was  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden  this  year  when  it  was 
decided  to  edit  a  year  book  of  the  University  and  have  each  department  of 
the  University  represented.  In  previous  years  this  task  was  borne  entirely  by 
the  Juniors. 

The  class  elections  have  come  and  gone  and  the  members  take  this  means 
of  extending  their  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  the  new  officers.  The 
results  were  as   follows : 
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President A.  J.  Wojczynski 

Vice-President   J.  Goergan 

Treasurer F.  Mackowiak 

Financial  Secretary J.  Sarpalius 

Recording  Secretary Miss  Esther  Quigley 

Sergeants-at-Arms J.  E.  Heinze,  J.  Ruzic 

We  hear  from  pretty  good  authority  that  our  honorable  Second  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  Doctor  Ruzic,  is  contemplating  entering  the  Red  Cross  Service  in 
France.  Can  you  imagine  a  German  "Fighting  for  France"?  We  trust  he 
will  change  his  mind  ere  the  time  comes.  A.  J.  Wojczynski 


No  matter 

how  hard  you  try, 

you 


THE  AXE-HAMMER 


can't  drive  a 
nail  with  a 

sponge. 


Vol.1 


No.l 


A  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Freshman  Medics 


FORMAL  OPENING  ATTENDED 
BY  ENTIRE  CLASS 

On  October  ninth  the  class  attended 
the  formal  opening  of  the  school, 
given  in  the  Senior  amphitheater. 
Addresses  were  given  by  our  esteemed 
Regent,  Father  Spalding,  and  Pro- 
fessors Herzog,  Weiss,  McKechnie 
and  McClurg. 

It  appeared  that  Professor  Weiss 
is  much  stronger  on  chivalry  than  on 
baseball.  Let  us  also  remark  here 
that  a  diamond  is  used  in  the  game 
of  baseball,  and  a  gridiron  in  football. 

Professor  McClurg  spoke  emphat- 
ically of  the  value  of  A^atomJ^  Ye 
scribe  agrees  with  him  perfectly. 
(That  ought  to  bring  home  the  bacon.) 


Small  Talk 
Lieutenant  Johnson  is  still  "some- 
where   in    Mexico"    as    we    glide    to 
press.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  will  soon 
return. 

There  are  now  48  members  in  the 
class.      Some  class. 


Mankowski'  boasts  of  a  decidedly 
good  note  book  in  Anatomy.  This 
department  admits  that  hi?  work  is 
dawg-gone  good. 

The  princes  of  Iowa,  Bulgaria,  and 

Ireland,  and  Baron  Von  C hold 

exciting  discussions  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Histology  lab.  Bricks 
(figurative)   fly  thick  and  fast. 

The  Prince  of  Ireland  is  still  wear- 
ing hirsute  adornment  on  his  upper 
lip. 


CLASS   ELECTION   RESULTS 


Mac  Takes  First  Job  Unanimously 


Wilcox,  Lake  and  Brown  Take  Jobs 


Williamson     and     Feinberg     On 
Strong  Arm  Task 


the 


The  election  of  officers  held  on  Oc- 
tober ninth  was  a  thrilling  event. 
There   was   little   question    about   the 
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presidency.  McNamara  was  elected 
on  general  principles  and  past  per- 
formance. 

In  congratulating  Mac  this  depart- 
ment offers  him  its  services  in  facili- 
tating the  work. 

Lake  was  given  the  vice-presidency. 
We  feel  sure  Lake  is  the  best  man 
for  the  job  and  will  be  a  "right-hand 
man"  to  the  president. 

Wilcox,  our  representative  of  the 
wild  and  woolly  west,  was  elected 
secretary.  He  fell  to  work  forthwith 
and  he  knows  how  to  go  about  it. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  select- 
ing a  treasurer.  Feinberg  was  nomi- 
nated by  some  rash  and  unthinking 
person.  Needless  to  say  the  Prince 
of  Bulgaria  didn't  have  a  show  for 
this  position  of  trust.  Brownie  was 
nominated.  Evidently  we  forgot  the 
pie  episode  of  last  year  in  the  excite- 
ment, for  Brownie  got  the  job.  Give 
him  your  dough,  boys.  For  the  posi- 
tion requiring  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  Irish-confetti,  two  sturdy 
brutes  were  chosen :  namely,  Feinberg 
and  Williamson.  We  wish  them  suc- 
cess, and  personally  will  try  never  to 
make  them  work  very  hard  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

The  entire  official  body  was  well 
chosen  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  class  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
them  throughout  the  year. 


The  class  has  very  few  truly  hand- 
some men,  but  ye  scribe  can  think  of 
three  charming  and  beautiful  young 
women. 

Any  member  of  the  class  who 
wishes  to  have  his  name  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Axe-Hammer  will 
please  see  the  reporter.  He  is  very 
fond  of  good  cigars. 

In  the  matter  of  hair.  Plant  and 
Harris  should  get  together. 


No  Additional  Charge  for  Jokes 

Professor — "What  three  words  are 
used  most  in  Anatomy?" 
Student — "I  don't  know." 
Professor — "Correct." 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

Wanted — Dues. — S.  Brown. 

Wanted — Snap  job  by  good-natured 
Irishman. — Sammy  Feinberg. 

Wanted — Good  job  requiring  speedy, 
graceful  and  clever  young  man. — 
F.  Gutmann. 

Wanted — Credits. — Jawn    Eaton. 

Wanted — A  step  ladder. — Harris. 

Wanted — An  alarm  clock. — Skiba. 

Wanted — Something  to  make  me 
grow. — Roubets. 

Wanted — A  new  frat. — Eaton. 

Wanted — Someone  to  answer  "pres- 
ent."— Johnson. 

Wanted — Fool-proof  chemical  appa- 
ratus.— Arnold  Boe. 

Wanted — Customers  for  paper. — 
Kane  &  Chatterton,  Inc. 

Wanted — A  hair-cut. — Bobby  Plant. 

Wanted — My  dissecting  set. — Cop- 
pinger. 

Wanted — Better  train  service  to  Chi- 
cago.— Heifers  &  Boe. 

Wanted — A  Maxim  silencer  for  Fein- 
berg.— The   Class. 


(We  regret  the  absence  of  chronicle  from  the  departments  of  Pharmacy 
and  Pre-Medicine.    This  deficiency  will  be  supplied  in  our  next  issue. — Ed.) 
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SOCIOLOGY 


THE  School  of  Sociology-  began  its  third  year  on  October  second,  and  by 
the  twentieth  the  registration  totaled  nearly  300,  a  considerable  increase 
over  preceding  years.  Very  many  of  last  year's  students  have  returned, 
and  the  nev/  faces  look  promising. 

The  Alumnae  Association  will  give  a  Social  in  the  form  of  a  Luncheon  at 
fhe  Auditorium  Hotel  Saturday  noon,  October  twenty-eighth.  All  the  present 
students  are  invited,  and  a  good  time  is  assured.  The  Association  will  send 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  Catholic  Alumnae  Societies  at 
Baltimore. 

The  School  was  well  represented  by  its  Dean  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  in  New  York  and  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  at  Washington  during  the  past  summer. 
At  the  latter  place  Father  Siedenberg  was  Chairman  of  the  Social  and  Civic 
Section,  and  also  read  a  paper  on  "A  Standard  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Relief  Work." 

The  new  professors  have  all  made  good  with  their  classes.  They  are  Mr. 
Thurber  M.  Smith,  A.M.,  Miss  Julia  M.  Doyle,  A.B.,  Mr.  Lee  Nicholas  Wall, 
A.M.,  Mr.  Bertram  Nelson,  A.B.,  Mr.  Leon  De  Aland,  B.S.,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Shea,  B.S. 

The  South  Side  Branch  at  St.  Xavier's  College  and  the  West  Side  Branch 
at  St.  Mary's  High  School  both  report  large  and  enthusiastic  classes. 

A.  B.  Clohesy 
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THIRTY  men  answered  Coach  Trowel's  call  for  candidates,  the  largest 
number  that  has  ever  turned  out.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  eight  letter-men, 
Lyman,  Brown,  O'Rourke,  Elmer,  Temper,  Duffy,  Congon  and  O'Neil, 
and  the  indisposition  of  Mahoney,  former  star  center,  there  are  many  places 
to  be  filled  on  the  team.  Judging  from  the  ample  material,  Loyola  will  have  a 
team  of  championship  caliber  rivaling  its  predecessors  in  greatness.  The  only 
veterans  back  are  Hardy,  Loftus,  Duffy,  Kullman  and  McDonaugh.  But  to 
these  have  been  added  such  stars  as  Martin,  Crocker,  Ennis,  Fause,  Plunkett, 
Florence,  Soloway,  Donahue,  Colbert  and  O'Donaghue.  Other  players  trying 
for  positions  are  Riley,  Hanne,  McGrath,  Onicorn,  Zende,  De  Hayes,  Enright, 
Morgen  and  Egan.  The  Loyola  team  has  shaped  up  well  with  Kullman  at 
center,  who  is  a  star  both  in  defense  and  offense ;  O'Donaghue  and  Florence 
at  guard,  both  of  whom  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  a  hole  in  the  opposing 
line  any  time  that  it  is  needed.  Soloway,  Crocker  and  Duffy  at  tackle  are  a 
veritable  stone  wall,  as  their  opponents  have  found  to  their  dismay.  Ennis, 
Fause  and  Plunkett  at  end  are  fast  men  on  running  down  punts  and  are 
capable  of  breaking  up  end  runs  with  much  dispatch.  Colbert  and  McDonaugh 
are  two  veteran  strategists,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  handle  the  team  in  the 
most  trying  crisis ;  Loftus  at  full-back  can  be  trusted  to  gain  ground  con- 
sistently on  line  plunges  and  back  up  the  line  admirably  on  defense.  Captain 
Martin  at  left  half-back  is  speedy  in  going  around  the  end  and  a  great  kicker. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  Hardy  at  right  half-back,  who  is  very  speedy  on  end 
runs  and  an  adept  at  running  in  a  broken  field.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Loyola  team  is  not  a  one-star  team,  but  a  star  team  playing  as  one.  The 
chances  for  the  state  championship  are  good,  and  the  above  array  of  stars 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  machines  that  has  ever  represented  the  colors 
of  the  maroon  and  gold  on  the  gridiron.  The  team  has  already  shown  that 
on  the  offensive  it  outclasses  all  the  high  schools  and  academies,  while  on 
defense  the  line  is  almost  impregnable.  Mr.  Delaney  remarked  while  watching 
them  practice :  "That  is  the  greatest  pony  backfield  I  have  ever  seen."  Up 
to  date  Loyola  has  scored  187  points  as  against  their  opponents'  0,  and  it  is 
their  aim  not  to  be  scored  upon  this  season. 

The  Loyola  football  season  opened  auspiciously  Saturday,  September 
thirtieth,  with  a  victory  over  Marshall  High  at  Loyola  Campus.  The  game 
proved  little  better  than  scrimmage  practice,  Loyola  being  able  to  score  at 
will  against  their  helpless  opponents.  Hardy,  Martin,  Loftus  and  Colbert 
carried  the  ball  across  their  rival's  goal  often  enough  to  total  78  points,  and 
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then  retired  in  favor  of  substitutes.     Coach  Trowel  was  able  to  get  a  line  on 
his  men  and  see  how  they  behaved  under  fire. 

On  October  fourth  Loyola  proved  to  be  better  tacklers  and  more  skilled 
ground  gainers  than  Senn,  and  smothered  them  to  the  tune  of  31  to  0.  When- 
ever a  Sennite  got  away  for  what  looked  like  a  good  gain  he  invariably  was 
brought  to  earth  by  Ennis,  Loftus  or  Martin,  while  the  manner  in  which 
Hardy  and  Martin  annexed  yardage  tended  to  make  the  game  too  lopsided  to 
excite  enthusiasm.  Loyola's  scores  resulted  from  four  touchdowns,  one  in 
each  quarter,  and  a  goal  from  the  thirty-five  yard  line  by  Jimmy  Martin  in 
the  first  period.  Senn  made  a  bid  for  a  batch  of  markers  in  the  last  minute 
of  play,  but  Barnett,  who  had  broken  loose  from  a  midfield  scramble,  was 
brought  down  on  Loyola's  twenty-yard  line  as  the  whistle  blew. 

On  October  seventh  Loyola  went  out  of  its  class  to  play  a  college  team,  but 
found  that  their  brush  with  Lane  College  proved  nothing  more  than  a  stiff 
scrimmage.  Long  runs  by  Martin  and  Hardy,  trick  plays  that  entirely  baffled 
their  opponents,  and  other  star  performances  too  numerous  to  mention  put 
them  on  the  long  end  of  a  69  to  0  score.  Martin,  Loftus,  Hardy,  Solaway 
and  KuIIman  were  the  shining  lights  for  the  Rogers  Parkers. 

On  account  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Lake  Forest  game  at  the  eleventh 
hour  Loyola  was  left  without  a  contest  for  Saturday,  but  thanks  to  the  mighty 
efforts  of  Mahoney  a  game  was  scheduled  with  the  Naval  Training  Station. 
The  sailors  traveled  down  here  from  Lake  Bluff  October  fourteenth  deter- 
mined to  cut  short  Loyola's  string  of  victories  and  came  near  doing  it.  But 
they  finally  succumbed  to  the  score  of  6  to  0.  Although  Loyola  was  out- 
weighed approximately  twenty  pounds  to  the  man  they  put  up  a  stiff  fight 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  first  period  the  ball  was  on  Loyola's  five-yard  line, 
but  they  demonstrated  their  right  to  wear  the  colors  of  the  maroon  and  gold, 
and  held  the  middies  for  downs.  Martin  at  this  point  came  to  the  rescue 
and  put  Loyola  out  of  danger  for  the  time  being  by  booting  the  ball  far 
down  the  field.  In  the  last  period,  with  three  minutes  left  to  play,  Martin 
intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  raced  down  the  field  for  a  touchdown. 
Line-up : 

Loyola  Academy — 6.  Naval  Station — 0. 

R.  E Fause,    Ennis  Tevis     L.  E. 

R.  T Duffy  Gregor     L.  T. 

R.  G Florence  Rocter    L.  G. 

C KuUman  Anderson    C. 

L.  G O'Donaghue  Groves     R.  G. 

L.  T Solaway  Stevens    R.  T. 

L.  E Plunkett,  Donahue  Jeff    R.  E. 

L.  H.  B Hardv,  McDonough  Brown    Q.  B. 

Q.  B McDonaugh,   Colbert  Gray    L.  H.  B. 

R.  H.  B Martin  Fleming     R.  H.  B. 

F.  B Loftus  Craddock     F.  B. 

Touchdown,  Martin.  Referee,  Brophy.  Umpire,  Bronson.  Head  lineman, 
McNulty.     Time  of  periods,  10  and  12  minutes. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 
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The  graduating  class  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Fourth  Academy,  numbering  thirty-five  men  all  told.  At  a  meeting  held 
Year  Monday,  October  ninth,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Francis 

Ennis,  president;  James  Martin,  secretary,  and  Raymond  Hardy, 
treasurer. 

The  two  sodalities  of  former  years  have  been  amalgamated  into  one  large 
body  under  the  directorship  of  Father  Schuetz.  The  attendance  has  been  fine, 
as  the  entire  school  turned  out  en  masse  and  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  chapel 
to  the  utmost.  Augustine  A.  Flick,  Jr. 

Florence,  Plunkett,  O'Donough,  Enright  and  Madden  are  holding  up 
Third     the  honor  of  Third  Year  by  their  stalwart  playing  on  the  gridiron. 
Year  The  class  election  was  held  September  twenty-fifth,  at  which  John 

Mahoney  was  elected  president,  although  closely  pressed  by  many 
other  candidates. 

Greg  Somally  and  Arthur  Mangold  were  appointed  to  the  honored  posi- 
tions of   secretary  and  treasurer,   respectively. 

Third  Year  was  well  represented  at  all  the  past  games.  Spirit  is  one 
element  which  the  room  is  trying  to  develop. 

The  collection  taken  up  by  one  of  the  room  members  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  some  of  the  "subs"  to  Areola  is  rapidly  increasing  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that   this  contribution  will   send  most   of   them. 

Alphonse  still  possesses  that  gift  of  asking  questions,  while  the  Ward 
Brothers  are  quite  perplexed  as  to  who  should  recite  when  called  upon  by 
the  Professor. 

The  elongated  Victor  Harry  had  a  faint  trace  of  school  spirit  when  he 
went  out  for  the  team,  but  that  interest  seems  to  have  ceased. 

Irving  Schuster 


The  election  of  officers,  which  took  place  in  the  Second  Year  "A" 
Second  class-room   on   Tuesday,    October    fourth,    resulted   as    follows : 

Year  "A"     Bruce  J.  Crocker,  president ;  Charles  A.  Hummer,  secretary,  and 

Martin  J.  De  Tamble,  treasurer.  Robert  J.  Kullman  and  Wil- 
liam   Sieben   were  appointed   sergeants-at-arms. 


We  feel  it  our  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  Martin  De  Tamble's 
mother,  and  Second  Year  "A"  tenders  to  Martin  its  most  sincere  sympathy 
in  his  bereavement.     Pray  for  her. 


Second  Year  "A"  has  contributed  well  to  the  football  squad  this  season. 
Its  representatives  are :  Bruce  ;  Crocker,  an  exceptionally  fine  tackle ;  Robert 
Kullman,  the  indispensable  center,  and  William  O'Donoghue,  who  could  com- 
petently fill  any  position  should  occasion  require  it.  Chas.  A.  Hummer 
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The  opening  of  the  new  school  year  of  1916  found  an  enrollment 
Second  of  thirty-two  in  the  Class  of  Second  Year  "B."    The  majority 

Year  "B"  in  the  class  made  up  the  old  First  Year  "A"  of  last  year  while 
a  few  new  members  have  been  added.  Such  shining  lights  as 
Theodore  Gengler,  otherwise  known  as  "Lucius,  the  bell-hop,"  John  Vermern, 
Edmund  Fortman  and  others  who  so  brilliantly  upheld  the  reputation  of  our 
last  year's  class,  are  still  in  our  midst.  So  great  things  can  be  expected  of 
us  this  year. 

Most  of  the  members  of  our  class  are  lightweights,  too  light  for  the  foot- 
ball team,  so  we  cannot  hope  for  much  in  that  line.  However,  Arnold  Rielly 
is  representing  our  class  on  the  football  squad.  Wait  until  the  basket-ball 
days  are  here,  the  merriest  of  the  year,  and  then  we  shall  uncover  a  few  stars. 

The  other  day  a  fruit  peddler  passed  through  the  campus  and  Cyril  Bur- 
rill,  thinking  he  was  a  Greek,  tried  some  of  his  newly-acquired  knowledge 
of  the  Grecian  tongue  on  the  fellow.  The  poor  man  only  shook  his  head 
and  said :    "No,  we  have  no  strawberries  today." 

"Ted"  Ryan  (explaining  a  geometric  proposition)  :  "I  see  a  line  in  my 
brain  or  whatever  it  is  that  is  in  my  head."  Ryan  was  right,  for  his  brain 
is  yet  undiscovered.     Let  it  be  represented  by  X. 

Sir?  Yes,  that  is  Joe  Graham  in  the  front  seat  there.  Sir?  No,  sir,  Joe 
is  too  quiet.     He  would  not  throw  a  spitball.  Martin   Massman 

On  Thursday,  October  fifth,  First  Year  "A"  elected  the  class 
First  officers.     They  are  as  follows :     President,  Francis  Ryan ;  vice- 

Year  "A"     president,   Edgar   Brans ;    secretary,    Lyman   Colburn ;    treasurer, 

Robert  McKenty. 

On  October  eighteenth  Midyear  Class  held  an  election  for  class 
Midyear  officers  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Purdy.  Five  of  the  best 
Class  men  in  the  class  were  elected  to  fill  the  positions :     President, 

Frank  Lambert ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Edwards ;  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward Karr;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Baynes ;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Louis  de  Smet. 

After  the  election  speeches  were  given  by  the  newly  elected  officers.  They 
urged  the  class  to  get  better  class  spirit  both  in  the  intellectual  and  athletic 
line.  President  Lambert  urged  the  class  to  get  together  and  do  all  they  can 
to  send  the  whole  squad  down  to  Areola,  111.  Vice-President  Edwards  spoke 
of  forming  a  basket-ball  team  that  would  equal,  if  not  beat,  any  in  the  school ; 
while  Louis  de  Smet  promised  the  class  that  he  would  be  as  good  a  class 
bouncer  as  could  be  found  in  the  Academy.  Edward  Karr 
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They're  oflf!  Our  gridiron  hopes  have  started  another  campaign 
Football  to  success.  Though  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  weight  and  the  loss 
of  such  stars  as  Leyden,  Egan  and  Doretti,  our  team  is  out  this 
year  to  chalk  up  a  win  in  every  game. 

Coach  Dugan,  formerly  of  Northwestern  University,  is  handling  the  boys 
this  year.  He  has  instilled  into  them  a  real  fighting  spirit  that  never  admits 
defeat  until  the  final  whistle  is  blown.  He  is  doing  his  utmost  for  the  success 
of  the  team,  and  present  prospects  are  bright. 

Doctor  Phee  is  assisting  Coach  Dugan  in  rounding  the  team  into  shape, 
and  two  more  earnest  workers  never  before  coached  our  gridiron  boys  in  the 
fine  points  of  football.  Murray  Sims,  "Red"  Reis  and  Gardiner,  all  former 
St.  Ignatius  players,  have  lent  their  services  so  that  this  year  our  team  will 
certainly  not  be  lacking  in  football  knowledge. 

"Tom"  McNally  is  captain  of  the  squad  and  with  Ryan,  Erickson  and  Daly 
performs  in  the  back  field.  This  fiery,  red-topped  little  boss  of  ours  is 
full  of  "pep"  and  ginger,  and  keeps  the  boys  on  their  toes  all  the  time.  We 
certainly  have  a  splendid  back  field  and  can  expect  great  things  from  them. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  are  fighting  it  out  for  the  line  positions,  and  so  far 
Keeley  and  "Bobbie"  Hatton  are  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  cinched 
a  position. 

We  are  scheduled  to  meet  two  very  strong  teams  in  the  near  future.  One 
of  the  games  is  to  be  played  in  Chicago,  so  that  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  our  boys  in  action  against  a  really  strong  team. 

Oct.  19 S.  I.  A.  vs.  Marquette  at  Milwaukee 

Nov.    4 S.  I.  A.  vs.  St.  Viators'  at  Chicago 

These  are  two  of  the  most  important  games  that  we  have  listed.  Our  boys 
are  confident  that  they  are  going  to  cross  the  goal  more  tim.es  than  either  of 
these  opponents,  although  Marquette  is  admittedly  one  of  the  strongest  prep 
teams  in  the  West. 

On  Thursday,  November  thirtieth,  we  tackle  a  team  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aggregations  of  players  in  Chicago — Loyola  Academy.  St.  Ignatius 
is  working  diligently,  with  all  eyes  set  on  the  North  Side  for  that  November 
date.  It  is  not  the  cranberries  and  turkey  that  we  are  after,  but  the  scalp  of 
Loyola  Academy.     Come  along  and  root ! 

St.  Ignatius  6;  La  Grange  6.  On  September  twenty-first,  after  but  one 
week  of  official  practice,  our  team  journeyed  to  La  Grange.  Here  we  tackled 
the  finely  conditioned  boys  of  Coach  Moore,  who  last  year  handled  our 
basketball  and  baseball  teams.  The  La  Grange  boys  could  not  penetrate  our 
line,  while  our  fellows,  playing  a  consistent  game  of  straight  football,  man- 
aged to  push  one  marker  across  the  goal-line.  The  suburbanites,  however, 
tied  the  score  when  Jack  Daly  misjudged  a  long  punt.     Jack  recovered  the 
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ball  behind  the  goal-posts  and  by  some  wonderful  dodging  managed  to  carry 
the  ball  out  to  our  ten-yard  line.  Here  Ryan  punted  out  of  bounds,  and  the 
ball  was  given  to  La  Grange  on  our  twenty-yard  line,  from  where  they  drove 
through  our  boys  for  a  touchdown.  Hatton,  Keeley  and  Walt  Rylands  played 
their  positions  in  masterful  style,  while  Erickson  time  and  again  plunged 
through  the  line   for  five  or   six-yard  gains. 

St.  Ignatius  6;  Precious  Blood  6.  Playing  Precious  Blood  on  September 
thirtieth,  our  boys  were  held  to  a  tie.  Coach  Dugan  used  all  the  men  on 
his  squad  in  order  to  size  the  boys  up  while  under  fire.  Erickson  again 
featured  by  his  long  and  consistent  plunges.  Captain  McNally  twice  tore 
around  left  end  for  long  gains,  while  Ryan  circled  the  right  wing  once  for 
forty  yards.     Daly  directed  the  attack  of  our  team  in  good  style. 

St.  Ignatius  7 ;  Alumni  6.  On  Saturday,  October  seventh,  our  team  de- 
feated the  strong  Academy  Alumni  eleven  by  the  close  score  of  7 — 6.  The 
St.  Ignatius  lads  proved  much  superior  to  the  older  pigskin  artists,  and  should 
have  rolled  up  a  much  larger  count.  Walsh,  Reis,  Morrissey  and  Doretti 
played  a  star  game  for  the  Alumni.  Time  after  time  Morrissey  showed  our 
boys  how  he  used  to  skirt  the  ends  when  he  was  carrying  the  Maroon  and 
Gold.  "Al"  Walsh  and  "Red"  Reis,  by  some  brilliant  tackling,  held  our  boys 
safe.  In  the  third  quarter  Ryan  broke  through  the  Alumni  defense,  and  after 
tearing  down  an  open  field  for  seventy  yards  was  dragged  to  earth  by  Doretti. 
A  long  forward  pass  produced  a  marker  for  the  Alumni,  while  an  assortment 
of  plays  following  Ryan's  dash  tied  the  count  at  6 — 6.  Ryan's  toe  then  lifted 
the  ball  between  the  posts  for  the  point  that  spelled  victory. 
Join  the  "Loyal  Rooters." 
"Attend  every  game." 

WiLBERT   F.   Crowley 
The  Junior  Sodality  seems  destined  to  enjoy  the  most  pros- 
The  Junior     perous  and  beneficial  year  of  its  existence  as  an  Academic  in- 
Sodality  stitution.    The  new  Moderator  of  the  Sodality,  the  Rev.  Father 

Shanley,  S.J.,  assumes  directorship  of  its  affairs  with  a  definite 
plan  of  action  outlined.  His  determination  is  to  erect  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  last  year's  Sodality  a  stable  superstructure.  His  purpose  is  to  foster 
among  the  members  a  league  of  brotherhood  which,  ratified  by  a  pledge  of 
loyalty  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  will  grow  and  expand  and  flourish  under  her 
benevolent  protection. 

A  host  of  new  members  have  applied  for  admission  into  the  Sodalitj', 
mainly  from  the  first  year  classes.  Their  loyalty  as  sodalists  will  be  tested  by 
a  term  of  probation,  and  if  they  are  found  not  wanting,  they  will  be  rewarded 
by  official  admission  into  the  Sodality.  Thus  far,  it  has  developed,  the  new 
members  have  displayed  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sodality. 

The  procedure  inaugurated  under  Father  Leahy  last  year  answers  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  a  Sodality  so  admirably  that  it  was  continued  in  its 
entirety  this  year.  After  the  customary  recital  of  the  Office  the  Moderator, 
in  a  brief  but  pertinent  talk,  dwells  on  some  particular  phase  of  a  Sodalist's 
state  of  life. 
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The  first  Sodality  meeting  of  the  year  witnessed  the  selection  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Fergus  Kerrigan  was  elected  Prefect,  John  Devery  and 
Michael  Mulhern,  Assistant  Prefects.  Other  officers  chosen  are :  John  Bulger, 
Director  of  Candidates;  Elmer  Lodge,  Sacristan,  and  John  Egan,  Secretary. 

Awakening  to  its  task  with  an  overabundance  of  enthu- 
The  Loyola  siasm,  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  is  fast  enrolling  in  its 

Literary  Society     ranks  the  most  promising  oratorical  talent  of  the  third 

and  fourth  year  classes.  The  President,  Father  McCor- 
mick,  S.J.,  and  the  officers  of  the  organization,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  outdo 
all  previous  records,  are  zealously  recruiting  members.  The  initial  meetings 
have  been  auspicious  in  all  their  aspects.  To  judge  by  the  attendance  at  the 
weekly  meetings,  the  students  are  exhibiting  a  marked  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society.  The  outlook  is  eminently  hopeful;  all  indications  presage 
a  successful  year. 

The  Fourth  Year  students  form  the  vanguard  of  the  organization ;  their 
advice  and  assistance  will  be  eagerly  sought  in  all  matters  affecting  the  policies 
and  conduct  of  the  Society.  Third  Year  students,  however,  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  organization ;  in  them  is  the  latent  ability  which  will  become 
the  main  prop  and  stay  of  the  Literary  Society. 

The  first  debate  of  the  year  was  held  on  October  tenth.  The  question  read : 
Resolved,  That  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
re-elect  President  Wilson.  The  affirmative  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Gal- 
lagher and  Crowley,  while  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Lisboa  upheld  the  neg- 
ative. The  exchange  of  arguments  was  fast  and  snappy,  but  it  was  in  re- 
buttal that  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Lisboa  was  most  effective.  It  won  for 
him  the  honor  of  first  speaker.  The  debate  may  be  considered  a  fair  criterion 
of  what  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  will  accomplish  in  that  direction  this 
year.  John  Devery 

On  September  fifth  almost  all  the  boys  came  back  bright  and 

Fourth  early  to  start  on  the  final  year  of  their  high-school  training.     It 

Year  "A"     was  an  ambitious  lot  that  took  their  seats  in  Four  "A."    A  few 

notables  of  last  year — Burke,  R.  Foley,  J.  Foley,  Collins,  Dumphy 

and  Doherty — were  the  only  ones  who  had  not  returned. 

There  were  also  a  few  new  arrivals — McElhenny,  the  star  twirler  from 
St.  Philips,  Aloysius  Cawley,  who  was  with  us  in  the  first  and  second  years 
but  who  last  year  studied  at  New  York,  and  George  Carvlin,  who  toiled  last 
year  at  Campion. 

Cawley  has  developed  quite  a  beard  since  he  left  us,  and  Joe  Foley  says 
that  Cawley's  father  has  to  buy  a  new  razor  once  a  month,  or,  rather,  to  be 
frank,  every  time  Cawley  shaves. 

Gerald  Melady,  Robert  Hatton  and  Wilbert  Crowley  represent  Four  "A" 
on  the  football  squad,  and  each  promises  to  be  in  fighting  trim  when  they  start 
their  regular  schedule. 

We  have  chosen  Gerald  Melady  captain  of  the  indoor  team,  and  the  captain 
says  that  his  team  will  surely  "cop"  first  place.    The  players  are  equally  con- 
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fident,  and  are  already  figuring  how  to  dispose  of  the  sweater-coat  which 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  Moderator,  has  put  up  for  the  team  that  brings  home  the 
bunting.  McElhenny  is  our  pitcher;  he  says  he  will  quit  pitching  if  we  fail 
to  land  in  first  place. 

The  class  comedians,  Johnston,  Lisboa,  Melady  and  Fiedler,  are  performing 
their  duties  well.  Their  chief  purpose  is  to  enliven  dull  hours  by  funny 
sayings,  lame  excuses  and  classy  stunts.  The  other  day  Mr.  Gross  asked 
Johnston  what  a  certain  part  of  the  translation  was.  Although  it  was  a 
genitive  of  quality,  Johnston  brightened  up  and  said,  "It's  an  absolute 
ablative."  Father  Trentman  has  been  quite  vigilant  of  late  and  has  made 
frequent  raids  on  the  cavalry  of  the  class.  The  most  successful  of  these  raids 
was  the  capture  of  Fiedler's,  Walsh's  and  Crowley's  ponies. 

In  a  recent  game  x\mbrose  hit  a  home  run.  We  consider  this  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  Brennan,  as  usual,  whiles  away  his  time  by  drawing 
funny  cartoons  of  "Bringing  Up  Father."  Dennis  O'Hare  is  the  champion 
Latin  and  Greek  translator  this  year,  far  surpassing  Devery  and  Broccolo. 
Denny  makes  a  habit  of  telling  Devery  the  lessons.  John  Bulges 

Fourth  Year !  It  does  not  seem  so  long  since  we  entered  St. 
Fourth  Ignatius  Academy  when  those  in  our  present  position  inhabited 

High  "B"  strange  regions  and  lived  marvelous  lives,  but  it  is,  indeed,  a 
very  long  period;  three  years  of  donning  long  pants,  of  "jug," 
Latin,  Greek,  athletics,  ad  infinitum  through  the  host  of  college  activities, 
greater  and  less.  We  have  all  decided  our  careers.  And  from  our  lofty  tower 
we  command  a  view  of  Greater  Chicago,  with  its  numberless  skyscrapers,  its 
hospitals,  its  churches,  its  bridges,  where  all  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  will  take 
up  our  life  work;  and  over  it,  especially  in  these  Indian  summer  days,  hangs 
a  haze,  a  mist,  which  serves  as  material  framework  for  our  castles. 

The  fierce  warfare  with  our  old  foes  continues  with  Physics  in  the  ranks. 
There  is  a  new  atmosphere  about  the  laboratory  which  proves  a  welcome 
change  from  the  class-room.  We  have  been  finding  the  density  of  gasoline, 
steel,  etc.,  and  many  of  us,  sad  to  say,  are  much  concerned  over  the  density 
of  bone. 

George  Krupka  was  elected  class  president.  Under  his  leadership  Fourth 
"B"  will  make  things  hum  at  St.  Ignatius.  Edward  Condon  is  captain  of  the 
indoor  team.  Joe  Tepley  and  James  Taylor  are  running  neck  and  neck  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  "Sweitzer"  Ferring  is  a  regular  wizard  in  Physics.  There 
are,  however,  many  others  who  will  not  let  them  walk  away  with  all  the 
honors  and  the  contest  promises  to  be  hot. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  class  are  leaders 
in  Academy  life.  Austin  Gallagher  is  Vice-President  of  the  Loyola  Literary 
Society,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  treasurer,  and  Charles  Horan,  secretary.  John 
Egan  serves  the  Junior  Sodality  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Lester  Hnbbs 
is  drummer-boy  for  the  College  Orchestra.    We  also  boast  seven  red-heads ! 

Mr.  Gross:     "What's  your  name?" 

"Stahl,"  answered  the  wicked  one  who  was  merely  caught  in  the  acl"  of 
living  up  to  his  name.  Patrick  Sweeney 
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Hail  to  Three  "A,"  the  biggest,  greatest,  liveliest  class  in  Third 
Third  Year ! 

Year  "A"  In  football  Three  "A"  has  an  enviable  supremacy  with  five 

men  on  the  first  team.  It  was  Erickson's  touchdown  that  tied  La 
Grange,  while  Daly's  touchdown,  coupled  with  Ryan's  splendid  kick,  defeated 
the  Alumni. 

Turning  from  athletics,  you  will  find  that  Three  "A"  has  a  majority  of 
members  in  the  Literary  Society.  Watch  their  work  in  the  forthcoming 
debates. 

In  indoor  they  alone  of  all  the  Third  Year  classes  are  represented. 

In  the  Sodality  they  still  remain  faithful  to  their  Blessed  Mother,  leading 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Year  classes  in  attendance. 

Reasons  enough,  therefore,  to  be  proud  of  Three  "A,"  to  root  for  Three 
"A,"  to  stand  by  Three  "A"  and  to  boost  Three  "A"  until  all  shall  know  of 
it.  In  the  month  that  has  passed  Three  "A"  has  accomplished  much.  In  the 
year  to  come  it  will  accomplish  more. 

To  return  to  aff^airs  in  class :  Be  it  known  that  Jack  Daly  was  elected 
Class  President,  winning  by  one  vote.  At  the  same  election  Frank  Brooks 
was  named  indoor  captain. 

Our  little  fairy  is  still  with  us.  Each  balmy  morn  on  the  zephyrs  of 
Twelfth  Street  he  is  wafted  in  with  lithesome  grace,  to-wit,  the  debonnair, 
the  dashing,  the  faun-like,  the  njmiph-like — his  mirthful  majesty,  the  radiant 
William  Ives.  As  some  one  took  occasion  to  remark.  Hi  Phrog  Groves  wears 
a  tie,  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  legs.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  modern  characterization 
of  the  elongated  Ichabod  who  cavorted  around  Sleepy  Hollow. 
"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  text 
The  saddest  are  these — I'll  call  you  next." 

Friend  Professor:     "Wrublik,  what  is  Greek  for?" 

Victim  in  question :     "Greek  is  to  make  Latin  look  easy." 

Who  is  responsible  for  that  joke?     Bennie  McCanna. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  our  professors  for  this  year :  Mr.  Walsh,  S.J., 
Fr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Flynn. 

As  representative  of  the  magazine  I  wish  to  thank  the  fellows  of  Three  "A" 
for  their  subscriptions,  and  sincerely  hope  the  first  number  will  satisfy. 

James  E.  Russell 

As  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year  of  1916  roll  by,  and  as 
Third.  we  are  getting  down  again  more  or  less  to  business,  a  few  notes 

Year  "C"  concerning  the  happenings  of  Third  "C"  will  not  be  amiss.  Our 
class  has  responded  generously  to  the  call  for  football  candidates, 
yielding  the  captain,  Tom  McNally,  and  a  "big-six"  guard,  Regan ;  also  Mc- 
Guire  in  the  role  of  a  substitute.  By  the  way,  some  one  remarks  that  there 
must  be  a  kind  of  attraction  between  one's  head  and  the  ground,  for  every 
time  McNally  plays  football  he  gets  his  face  all  scratched  up.    Why  is  it,  Mac? 

We  note  that  there  were  a  number  of  absentees  during  the  City  Series. 
Probably  some  will  blame  the  Jewish  holidays. 

Our  classmates,  thinking  that  it  would  be  too  simple  a  matter  to  "cop  the 
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flag"  in  the  Indoor  League  this  year,  decided  to  give  some  other  class  a  chance 
to  claim  this  championship. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  may  be  good  policy  to  get  on  the  right  side  of 
our  worthy  teacher,  Mr.  Otting.  Who  knows  but  through  his  influence  we 
might  receive  more  bountiful  helpings  at  the  Lunchroom? 

Has  anyone  noticed  the  Contest  for  Tardiness  in  our  room?  Tom  and 
John  are  each  working  for  the  supremacy  and,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
both  are  about  equal.    Keep  at  it,  boys,  you're  doing  fine ! 

The  class  frequently  experiences  a  great  treat  in  hearing  "Mac"  imitate 
Cicero  in  delivering  his  First  Catilinarian  Oration.  Mac,  some  day  you'll  be 
there  all  right. 

The  Elocution  Class,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Flynn,  is  turning  out 
orators  of  great  promise.  We  look  forward  weekly  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  Elocution  hour. 

It  has  become  the  practice  of  some  of  the  class  to  interchange  nouns  with 
verbs,  adjectives  with  conjunctions,  etc.  We  wonder  who  has  created  the 
new  dictionary  out  of  which  they  have  derived  their  information. 

Wasted  Energy  in  Three  "C" :  Trying  to  get  one  of  our  classmates  to  pay 
up  his  subscription   for  the  magazine. 

Attempting  to  "get  away"  with  our  ponies.  John  J.  Schufeldt 

Second  Second    Year    "A"    is    well    represented    on    the    football   team. 

Year  "A"  Koelbel  is  the  boy.  He  is  as  good  at  tackling  an  opponent  as  he 
is  in  declining  a  Latin  word  or  in  finding  a  Greek  stem.  Keep 
it  up,  Koelbel. 

O'Hara,  Fagen  &  Co.  are  a  few  parasangs  ahead  of  the  class  in  their  deep 
study  of  the  classics — after  3  P.  M. 

Our  class  football  team  would  like  to  organize  a  league  with  the  other 
classes.  We  would  then  go  out  after  the  pennant  in  the  league,  and  win  it, 
just  as  we  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  pennant  in  the  Indoor  League.  Speaking 
of  Indoor  leagues,  we  have  the  championship  easily.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
look  in  the  "jug-room"  after  class. 

We  like  the  idea  of  "bailing  out,"  adopted  in  Second  High  "A."  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  not  enough  bondsmen.  To  be  a  bondsman  one  must 
be  perfect  in  home-work  exercises  and  in  daily  lessons  as  also  in  daily  recita- 
tions. 

Some  members  of  the  class  no  doubt  wish  that  Caesar  had  been  Brutus, 
then  Caesar  would  never  have  had  a  chance  to  write  his  commentaries. 

We   seem  to  have  a  prett}^  fast  team;   just  look! 

Flynn,  rs. ;  O'Hara,  Is. ;  Killion,  3b. ;  Larkin,  2b. ;  Dineen.  cf. ;  Kieth,  rf. ; 
Koelbel,  lb. ;  Hermelly,  c. ;  Haley,  p. 

During  the  indoor  season  we  hope  to  attain,  through  the  efforts  of  Dick 
Haley,  a  place  of  at  least  respectful  standing.  T.  O'Connor 
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Second  Year  "D" 

Professor:     "How  many  kinds  of  Geometry  are  there?" 

McGraw:     "Plane  and" 

Professor:    "What  is  this?"  (pointing  to  his  head.) 

McGraw :     "A  block." 

Some  fellows  think  geometry  a  tough  proposition. 

Do  you  know  that — 

"Mugsy"  McGraw  is  not  backward  in  coming  forward? 

John  Wenzer  came  to  school  the  other  day. 

O'Ryan  can  sleep  standing  up. 

Keating  is  pushing  to  the  front,  seat  by  seat  . 

We  are  already  looking  for  a  position  for  next  vacation  as  a  result  of 
Fitzpatrick's  talk. 

Scene : — Classroom.  Time,  2  :45  P.  M. — "Goodwillie,  wake  up,  it  is  time 
to  go  home." 

EXTRA !  "Chesty"  Lucas,  the  star  half-back  of  last  year's  all-American 
eleven  has  been  secured  by  Manager  Crowe  for  the  victorious  "Curtain  Rods." 

Line-up :  Ends,  Goodwillie  and  Favel ;  Guards,  Griffin  and  O'Ryan ; 
Tackles,  McGraw  and  Fitzpatrick;  Center,  Waddell;  Half-backs,  Lucas  and 
Arens ;  Full-back,  Padarovia ;  Quarter-back,  Rivard. 

Lost — Charles  Hanley,  Wm.  Bolton,  J.  Salmon,  B.  McCann,  Thos.  Houli- 
han, N.  Schmitt,  F.  McTigue  and  W.  Viskocil. 

Found — R.  de  St.  Aubin,  R.  Senn,  E.  Schima,  J.  Rivard,  J.  Wenzer,  G. 
Padarovia  and  J.  O'Connell. 

Wanted — An  indoor  baseball  pennant,  also  a  few  good  players  like  St. 
Aubin  and  Favel. 

Teacher:     "What  is  the  difference  between  a  problem  and  a  proposition?" 

Nausieda :  "A  problem  is  followed  by  Q.  E.  D.  and  a  proposition  is  fol- 
lowed by  Q.  E.  F." 

P.  S. — It  wasn't  Nausieda's  mistake,  it  was  the  fellow  who  prompted  him. 

NOTABLES   NEVER  BEFORE   MENTIONED. 

Arens :     The  boy  with  the  purple  sox. 

Bardon :    The  boy  editor. 

Keating:     The  boy  from  "No  Man's  Land"   (Austin). 

Flood :    The  boy  rainstorm. 

Cassidy :    The  boy  with  the  musical  voice. 

Good-bye    Latin,    Good-bye    Greek, 

The  dancing  classes  start  this  week. 

Francis  Keating  and  Johnnie  Crowe, 
We'll  dust  off  their  pumps, 

And  away  they'll  go. 

Howard  W.  Flynn   Robert  J.  Gaverlee  George  M.  Bardon 
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This  is  our  maiden  effort — our  first  appearance  before  the  reading 

First  public,  hence,  note  our  manly  bow  !    Gracious  greetings  from  glad 

Year  "A"     hearts.     We  are  not  exactly  a  bunch  of  American  beauties,  but 

any  florist  would  like  to  have  us — just  to  deliver  bouquets,  don't 

you  know. 

We  like  Latin  and  Algebra  and  English  and  the  rest.  We  are  students, 
and  don't  you  forget.  We  refer  you  to  our  professors  for  confirmation  of 
this  solemn  declaration.  There  is  hardly  a  boy  in  First  High  "A"  that  does 
not  realize  why  he  has  come  to  the  Academy,  and  who  is  not  acting  accord- 
ingly. The  fine  showing  made  by  members  of  our  elocution  class  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  October  ninth,  was  a  surprise  to  many.  Look  out  for 
that  gold  medal ! 

Our  indoor  team  is  now  in  fine  shape  and  forging  to  the  top.  Of  the 
First  team  Frank  Barth  is  manager  and  Joe  Duffy,  captain.  Following  is  the 
line-up  :  Barth,  lb. ;  Duffy  and  White,  2b. ;  Tracy-,  3b. ;  T.  Kelly  and  McGrath, 
ss. ;  Kyle,  If. ;  Fay,  cf. ;  J.  Kelly,  rf. ;  White-  and  Duffy,  p. ;  Mitchell,  c.  That 
was  some  game  against  First  "D"  on  October  thirteenth.  First  "A"  was  ahead 
and  then  "D,"  but  finally  the  "A's"  swept  the  "D's"  off  their  feet  in  a  Garrison 
finish,  winning  by  a  score  of  6  to  5. 

The  Second  Team — an  all-star  combination — are  doing  great  work.  John 
Barrett  is  manager  and  Nicholas  Daley,  captain.  The  line-up :  Daley,  c.  or 
p. ;  Barrett,  p.  or  c. ;  Ahern,  lb. ;  Gedlack,  2b. ;  Duizo,  b. ;  Bulfin  and  Monahan, 
ss. ;  Harvath,  rf. ;  Roach,  cf. ;  Cullen,  If.  Subs.,  Schubert,  Mahon,  Keate  and 
Morrissey.  The  Seconds  have  played  some  very  spectacular  games.  Captain 
Daley  wins  many  friends  with  his  smiles.  Keep  it  up,  Nick !  "Laugh,  and  the 
world  laughs  with  you ;   weep,  and  you  weep  alone." 

That  sweater  looks  good  to  us ! 

Kelly  Bros,  and  Kyle  are  busy  catching  flies  during  the  indoor  season. 

Light  occupations — Looking  for  fingers  on  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Killing 
time  with  a  .22  rifle.  Looking  for  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Try- 
ing to  remove  the  wrinkles  from  preserved  prunes. 

The  following  was  contributed  by  our  class  bard : 

Vine.  Bulfin  had  a  Thomas  cat, 

With  a  voice  like  Caruso; 
The  neighbors  used  their  baseball  bats 

And  now  Thomas  doesn't  do  so. 

CuTHBERT  White 


Through    the    enterprising    efforts    of    John    LeFevbre   our    class 
First  ranks  third  in  the  school  for  the  number  of  subscriptions  for  the 

High  "B"   Loyola   Magazine.     This  indicates   a   literary  bent   on  the  part 

of  our  classmates. 
The  class  in  Latin  has  been  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of 
contests.    In  the  first  John  Nolan  distinguished  himself  by  capturing  the  prize. 
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However,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  rest  of  us,  as  John  will  have  to  win 
it  three  times  in  order  to  become  the  permanent  owner. 

Although  the  indoor  team  does  not  rank  up  to  that  of  1913,  which  won 
the-pennant  that  now  adorns  the  wall  of  our  class-room,  we  still  hope  for 
victory  with  our  new  battery  and  infield. 

Father  Dinneen  and  Mr.  Burke  seem  to  be  very  active  members  of  the 
Law  and  Order  League.  Let  all  oflfenders  against  rules  bear  this  fact  in 
mind.    We  enjoyed  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Walsh  and  hope  he  will  come  again. 

Theodore  Perry  Dennis  Finnegan 
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For  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

we  have  been  serving  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  our  business  of 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

And  during  this  long  period  of  time  we  have  ps^id 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  losses. 
We  are  now  in  our  second  generation  and  are 
still  selling  sound  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire. 

We  maintain  expert  raters  whose  business  it  is 
to  reduce  rates.  We  will  figure  with  you  on 
any  amount  whether  it  be  $1,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  may  be  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
Insurance. 

JOHN  NAGHTEN  &  CO. 
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The  cost  of  insuring  your  household  furniture  is  trifling. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  taking  out  a  policy  of  $500 
or  $1,000?    Write  or  telephone  us  for  information. 


The  office  of  John  Naghten  &  Co.  has  insured  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Chicago  for  over  35  yean* 

Money  loaned  on  Catholic  Church  property  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  and  expenses.  Most  liberal  prepayment 
privileges  granted. 
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1115  ARGYLE  STREET 

AT  "L"  STATION 

Office  Phone  Humboldt  8146 
Residence,  Albany  3062 


A  8.6 


GOLD  PLATED  at  $3.00  per  dozen 
GOLD  FILLED  at  $4.20  per  dozen 
SOLID  GOLD  at  $10.20  per  dozen 

J.  0.  Pollack  &  Co. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

2949  ARMITAGE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ALFRED  C.  SWANSON  -  REAL  ESTATE    -    RENTING  LOANS  INSURANCE 
Building  Lots  $12  per  front  foot  and  up. 

Parishioners  in  Holy  Family  Parish  will  save  money  by  calling  on   me  if   they  intend   buying   property 

in  this  locality— will  build  to  suit. 

1553    Devon    Avenue,  Phone   Edgewater    256 
Res.  1713  Wallen  Ave.,  Phone  Rogers  Park  2525. 


5133  35  Broadway 

6170  Broadway 
1066  Arsyle  St. 


Your   patronage    is    appreciated   at 

Neunuebel's 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings  Stores 

Merchandise  at  Downtown  Prices 


6533  Sheridan  Road 


1108  Bryn   Mawr 


1506  Jarvis  Ave. 


Full  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 

Also  the  latest  styles  Tuxedos,  Prince  Alberts  and  Hats 

FOR  WEDDINGS 

and   all   other    Social   Functions 

RICHARD    BLADDEY 

130  N.  LA  SALLE  ST.  TELEPHONE  MAIN   1149 

Old  No.  76      Second  Floor      Opposite  New  City  Hall 


C  A  R  M  A 

Daintiest,  most  delicious  of  sugar  wafers. 

Generous  in  size;  matchless  in  quality. 

A  treat  whether  served  alone  or  with  ice 
cream,  fruit  or  preserves. 

The  top  and  bottom  layers  of  that  epicur- 
ean delight — 

Carma  Sandwich 

the  third  or  center  layer  of  which   is  a 

slice  of  ice  cream. 
Most  soda  fountains  sell  Carma  Sandwich. 

Try  one  today. 
Buy  Carma  by  the  dozen  at  your  dealers. 

And  be  sure  always  to — 


BREMNER  BROS. 


901  -909  Forquer  St. 


CHICAGO 


For  Gentlemen  Only 

ORB'S   BILLIARD 
ROOM 

1205  West  63rd  Street 


W.  F.  Quinlan,  Pres. 
Wm.  M.  Dewey,  Sec'y- 

EDGEWATER  COAL 
COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Office  and  Yard 

5619-5641  BROADWAY 

Phone  Edgewater  135 


OLDEST  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Hibernian  Banking 
Association 

Established  1867 
S.  W.  cor.  La  Salle  and  Adams   Streets 

Savings  Department — Deposits  of  One  Dollar  or  more  received,  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of-three  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
half  yearly.     Open  Saturday  Nights  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

Bond  Department — Offers  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Corporation  Bonds,  suitable  for  trust  funds,'  banks  and  private  in- 
vestment. 

Banking  Department— Invites  on  favorable  terms  the  accounts  of  individ- 
uals, firms  and  corporations. 

Trust  Department — Authorized  by  law  to  accept  and  execute  trusts  of  all 
kinds. 

Real  Elstate  Departnrent  -Buys  and  sells  real  estate  on  commission;  col- 
lects rents;  manages  estates;  sells  high-grade  mortgages;  makes  loans  on 
improved  real  estate. 


WM.   GAERTNER  &   CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Scientific  Instrumeiits,  Physi- 
cal Apparatus,  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Instru- 
ments and  everything  in  the 
line  of  Scientific  Material. 
Highest  References. 

5345  Lake  Park  Av.  Chicago 


When  you  need 

COSTUMES 

for  your  play,  see 

FRITZ  SCHOULTZ  &  CO. 


19-21  W.  Lake  St. 
Phone  Central  1765.    Chicago 


The  Dream 

of  the 

Soldier -Saint 

By  Leo  H.  Mullany,  S.J. 
Price  10  cents 

Loyola  University  Press 
CHICAGO 

PHONE  ROGERS  PARK  675 

J.  DIDIER  -  FLORIST 

Funeral  Designs,  Decorations  Suitable  for  Weddings  etc. 
ROGERS   PARK  6973    NORTH    CLARK  STREET 


Est.  1889 


Inc.  1916 


Centennial  Laundry  Co. 

F.  C.  Croft,  Pres. 

1411-1419  West  Twelfth  St. 

We  are  not  going  to  move, 
but  will  continue  doing 
business  in  the  same  old 
place,  so  send  post  card  or 
phone   Canal   2361.         :  : 

Wagons  call  for  and  deliver  free  of  charge. 


John  P.  Heintz 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and 
Sewerage 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished 

6320    BROADWAY 

Phone  Edgewater  911 


The  Fiirst-Kerber  Cut  Stone  Company 


CUT  STONE  CONTRACTORS 
Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


Quarries  and  Mills,  Bedford,  Indiana 
Main    Office,    2301    South    La    Salle    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


Paints,  Glass,  Varnish 
Brushes,  Ladders  and  Wall 
Paper  is  our  specialty.  We  will 
cheerfully  give  expert  advice  in 
Painting  and  Decorating       :       : 


CHAS.  NOVAK  &  SON 

1652-54    Blue    Island    Avenue 
THREE  PHONES      -      CANAL  732 


CALUMET 

GROCERY  and  MARKET 

MAX  MAAS,  Prop. 


1232  -  1234    Devon    Avenue 

Phone  Rogers  Park  542 


To  College  Men 


Clothing  prices  and  clothing 

qualities  have  been  seriously  in- 
fluenced by  the  European  war. 

Unless  one  discrimi- 
nates, one  is  is  apt  to  pay 
more  than  heretofore  or  to 
accept  inferior  quality,  be- 
cause of  changes  in  price 
and  quality  standards  due 
to  foreign  demand  for 
wool  products. 

Save  20%'  on  Suits 
and  Overcoats 

at  $15  to  $40 

The  two  Klee  stores,  be- 
ing located  out  of  the  "Loop," 
SAVE  "Loop"  rentals  and  ex- 
penses and  give  their  customers  the 
benefit.  This  saving  averages  20%  and 
amounts   to  several  dollars  on  a  suit 
or  overcoat. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  our  lines 

of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  B.Kuppenheimer, 
Hirsch-Wickwire,  Society  Brand  and  other 
high-grade  suits  and  overcoats. 


.jG^ 


TWO 

Belmont  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Avenue 


STORES 

Milwaukee  and  Ashland 
Avenues 


Mr.  Arnold  D.  McMahon,  LL.B.,  M.A. 
Acting  Dean,  School  of  Law 
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HE  year  1906  was  one  long  to  be  remembered  for 
the  momentous  events  which  took  place  in  its 
short  cycle  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
But  perhaps  no  single  event,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  law  students — particularly  Catholics 
— was  fraught  with  such  significance  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Loyola  College  of  Law. 

Scarcely  had  the  New  Year  been  ushered  in  when,  on  January 
thirteenth,  Father  Dumbach,  then  President  of  St.  Ignatius  College, 
received  the  following  letter : 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach,  Pres.  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Rev.  and  Dear  Father : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  after  considerable  reflection  on 
the  matter,  beg  leave  to  request  you  and  the  trustees  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  opening  a 
law  department  in  connection  v:ith  St.  Ignatius  College. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  school,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Catholic  college  or  university, 
and  situated  in  Chicago,  the  great  metropolis  of  the  middle 
west,  would  succeed.  At  present  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Catholic  young  men  to  be  found  in  the  various  law 
schools  of  the  city,  and  the  greater  number  of  these,  in  all 
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probability,  would  prefer  to  enter  a  law  school  under 
Catholic  auspices,  if  such  a  one  existed.  Moreover  a  law 
school  manned  by  an  able  faculty,  such  as  we  contemplate 
getting  together,  would  be  patronized,  we  think,  by  a  num- 
ber of  non-Catholic  students. 

As  for  the  expenses,  we  feel  confident  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  attorneys  would  be  willing  to  lecture 
in  the  proposed  law  school  gratis,  or  for  a  merely  nominal 
consideration,  until  such  time  as  the  finances  of  the  new 
institution  would  warrant  a  larger  outlay. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  proposed  law  school 
would  be  the  exclusive  property  of  St.  Ignatius  College, 
would  be  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
President  and  trustees  of  said  college,  and  that  the  officers 
and  professors  of  the  law  school  would  be  appointed  by 
and  continued  in  their  position  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
President  and  trustees  of   St.   Ignatius  College. 

The  undersigned  desire  to  offer  their  services  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  proposed  law  school,  in  case  you  wish  to 
accept  them.  Whatever  we  can  do,  we  shall  do  cheerfully 
and  willingly,  in  the  hope  that  a  law  school  worthy  of  the 
city,  and  worthy  of  St.  Ignatius  College,  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  case  you  see  fit  to  approve  the  proposed  plan,  we 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  immediately 
to  organize  the  school,  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  open  it  next 
Fall,  and  several  months  of  painstaking  work  will  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  faculty,  to  advertise  the  school  properly, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements,  so  that  the  school 
may  be  successful  from  the  very  beginning. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very   respectfully, 

Hon.  William  Dillon, 

Hon.  Judge  Marcus  Kavanaugh, 

Mr.  p.  H.  O'Donnell, 

Mr.  Howard  Sprogel. 

We  may,  perhaps,  realize  in  an  impersonal,  dispassionate  way, 
the  importance  of  such  a  letter.  But  unless  we  are  intimately  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  an  event — however  important  it  may  be — 
we  cannot  grasp  its  full  import.  Father  Dumbach,  cherishing,  per- 
haps, some  such  ideal  in  his  mind,  immediately  realized  the  far- 
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reaching  good  which  could  be  accompHshed  by  such  an  addition 
to  the  University.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  of  those  interested  was 
held  early  in  the  year  1907  at  St.  Ignatius  College. 

Among  those  present  on  that  occasion,  we  tind  the  names  of 
men  prominent  not  only  in  their  chosen  profession,  but  in  other 
walks  of  life  also.  At  this  conference,  Judge  Dunne,  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  Judge  Girten,  Mr.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  and  Mr.  McMahon  were  present. 

The  fruits  of  this  meeting  were  soon  evident.  September,  1908, 
saw  the  opening  of  the  new  Law  School.  The  very  first  class  lifted 
the  school  from  the  state  of  mere  experiment  to  that  of  an  estab- 
lished institution.  Thirty-six  students  commenced  their  study  of 
law  at  the  school  that  year.  This  class  was  graduated  in  1910. 
From  data  available  it  was  found  that  five  of  this  pioneer  class  are 
now  practising  law.  Among  them  we  find  the  name  of  Cliffe  H. 
Rohe,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

In  the  following  year,  1911,  the  school  boasted  of  twenty  grad- 
uates. Eleven  members  of  this  class  are  now  practising.  Mr.  Sen- 
not  is  attorney  for  the  Sanitary  District,  and  Mr.  Philip  Sullivan 
is  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

Leap  year,  1912,  saw  twenty-one  young  lawyers  faring  forth  to 
do  or  die.  That  they  were  well-grounded  in  the  principles  of  law 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  fourteen  of  them  are  at  present  practis- 
ing. We  find  in  this  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Quinn,  Assistant  State's 
Attorney. 

In  1913,  out  of  a  graduating  class  of  nineteen,  fourteen  are 
found  to  be  practising.  The  school  up  to  this  time  had  shown  a 
steady  gain  in  the  percentage  of  practical  attorneys  to  the  total 
number  of  graduates.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  available  reveals 
the  fact  that  nearly  seventy-five  percent  of  the  total  graduates  are 
now  practising  law.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  take  up  the  study  of  law  merely  as  an  adjunct, 
or  more  properly  as  an  asset,  to  their  business. 

In  1914  the  number  of  graduates  was  increased  by  two.  The 
excellent  record  made  by  the  previous  classes  was  maintained ;  this 
class  showing  a  net  result  of  fifteen  practising  attorneys. 

Last  year  w^as  remarkable  for  the  number  who  graduated  ;  thirty- 
three  earnest  workers  received  diplomas.  Latest  reports  from  the 
front  indicate  that  seven  are  practising  now. 
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This  year  there  were  twenty-three  in  the  graduating  class.  As 
yet  there  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  number  practising. 
Next  year  the  number  will  jump  to  thirty-five.  The  Senior  Class  is 
composed  of  energetic  hustlers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
keep  up  the  good  record  of  the  school. 

This  short  review  serves  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  the 
school,  though  young  in  years,  is  unexcelled  in  the  percentage  of 
practical  attorneys  it  turns  out.  The  school  has  enjoyed  uniform 
success  since  its  foundation,  September  1908. 

At  this  point  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  square  feet  occupied 
by  the  school  at  the  outset  and  at  present  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
initial  classes  were  held  in  the  law  offices  of  O'Donnell  &  Dillon,  and 
occupied  approximately  one  thousand  square  feet.  In  a  short  time 
this  proved  inadequate  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  school,  and 
the  floor  space  was  increased  to  nineteen  hundred  square  feet.  Still 
another  increase  was  necessary ;  this  brought  the  floor  space  to  the 
size  we  now  find  it.  At  present  the  Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  have  about  thirty-six  hundred  square  feet  in  which  to  expand 
their  knowledge. 

The  law  library  is  kept  up  to  the  minute  by  the  addition  of  new 
books  at  frequent  intervals.  A  very  instructive  library  dealing  with 
sociology  and  kindred  subjects  is  also  accessible  to  the  students. 
The  school  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Ashland  Block 
Building,  Clark  and  Randolph  Streets. 

The  chief  credit  for  the  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Cassidy.  By  their  untiring  and  persevering  work  for 
the  school  since  its  organization  they  have  helped  in  a  great  measure 
to  make  Loyola  Law  School  what  it  is — the  best  law  school  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Dillon,  having  served  the  public  and  the  school  a 
number  of  years,  has  now  retired  from  active  practice.  Mr.  Cassidy 
is  at  present  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

A  goodly  share  of  the  credit  goes  also  to  Judge  Girten,  Mr. 
McMahon  and  Mr.  O'Donnell — "Men  learned  in  the  law" — who 
have  taught  throughout  the  entire  course  since  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  By  their  unselfish,  individual  efforts,  they  have  built  up 
the  school  from  its  infancy — from  its  experimental  stage — to  the  rec- 
ognized institution  of  law  it  now  is. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  a  well-balanced  and  efficient  one. 
The  men  who  teach  our  school  are  universally  recognized  as  leaders 
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in  their  profession,  and  their  ability  to  inculcate  the  somewhat 
abtruse  principles  of  law  is  unquestioned.  The  serious-minded 
student  (and  he  composes  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  whole)  cannot 
fail  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of  the  law  under  their  able  tutelage.  This 
statement  is  not  meant  to  be  a  boast;  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
borne  out  by  the  past  record  of  the  school. 

Another  distinction  attaches  to  the  Loyola  College  of  Law.  It 
is  the  only  night  law  school  in  Chicago  maintained  and  supported 
by  a  University.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  Loyola  University.  The 
graduates  of  the  Law  department  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
various  activities  of  the  University,  and  they  form  a  large  part  of 
its  Alumni.  In  fact,  one  of  our  professors,  Mr.  Payton  J.  Tuohy, 
is  at  present  the  President  of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Association. 

The  social  activities  of  the  Law  department  are,  it  is  true,  not 
so  pronounced  as  those  of  the  other  departments.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  attend  classes  four  and  five  nights  a  week. 
However,  each  class  has  its  own  club,  and  holds  social  and  business 
meetings  about  twice  a  month. 

The  Senior  Class  club  is  known  as  the  Equity  Club,  and  is  com- 
posed of  live,  wide-awake  men  though  it  is  not  so  boisterous  as  the 
clubs  of  the  other  two  classes.  The  Forum  Club  is  the  outlet 
through  which  the  Junior  Class  gets  rid  of  excess  energy.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  present,  and  it  is  used  to  further  good-fellowship 
and  cooperation  between  the  classes.  The  Freshman  Class  club 
this  year  is  known  as  the  Barristers.  A  good  crowd  of  mixers  with 
original  ideas  of  their  own  and  guided  by  the  precepts  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  they  are  bound  to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of 
the  school. 

All  in  all,  Loyola  College  of  Law,  with  a  short  history  but  a 
brilliant  one,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  country. 

Harry  M.  Doyle 

School  of  Lazu 
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jHOULD  college  men  read  Poe?  It  has  often  been 
charged  implicitly,  and  less  frequently,  explicitly, 
that  the  riot,  murder  and  gore  in  that  author  but 
ill  merit  the  attention  and  interest  of  students. 
Nay,  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  so  many  words  that 
attention  given  to  Poe  not  only  ill  befits  collegians, 
but  is  even  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  literary  good-breeding. 
What  opinion  are  we  to  form  of  him  who  was  the  father  of  the 
short  story,  of  the  detective  story,  and  who  did  much  for  American 
criticism?  Should  he  be  allowed  to  fade  into  oblivion  and  be  but 
an  empty  name  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  literature? 
Poe  has  not  as  yet  received  his  rightful  place  in  American  letters. 
And,  though  many  foreign  critics  consider  him  our  foremost  genius, 
not  a  few  of  his  compatriots  would  have  him  disregarded  utterly. 

Poe,  of  all  American  writers,  is  estimated  the  most  variously 
because  he  is  altogether  a  novelty.  He  does  not  write,  like  the 
greater  part  of  American  authors,  of  some  particular  section  of 
the  country,  of  a  period  in  history,  or  a  people.  His  stories  are 
stories  of  intellect;  his  poetry  is  rarely  altogether  natural.  There  is 
a  predominating  note  of  spirituality  in  him,  though  it  is  not  religious 
spirituality.  He  is,  as  it  were,  above  the  bondage  of  time,  condition 
and  place.  He  dwells  in  the  realms  of  reason,  though  his  life  was 
most  unreasonable. 

After  reading  all  of  Poe  about  which  the  critics  contend,  and 
after  reading  most  of  that  section  of  him  which  is  confessedly 
mediocre ;  after  giving  the  whole  matter  a  year's  consideration  we 
have  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion  that  Lowell  did — that  three- 
fifths  of  Poe  is  real  genius  and  the  remainder,  written  for  the  most 
part  in  bitterness  and  misfortune,  is  sheer  nonsense.  Not  presuming 
to  proclaim  his  rightful  place  in  literature,  we  maintain,  however, 
that  the  genius  in  Poe  well  merits  the  serious  attention  and  perusal 
of  college  men ;  and  for  two  reasons.  Poe's  character  and  life  are 
of  special  interest  to  students  of  literature  and  to  all,  indeed,  inter- 
ested in  the  vagaries  of  human  nature.  Poe's  best  work  is  the 
embodiment  of  genius  and  hence  is  of  intrinsic  value.  Besides  this, 
he  is  an  important  figure  in  the  historical  development  of  American 
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letters,  originating,  as  he  did,  two  of  its  forms  and  being  a  critic  of 
no  mean  ability. 

I 

Poe's  calamitous  life  coupled  with  his  unbending  and  unbroken 
spirit  has  always  made  us  think  of  him  as  of  some  figure  from  the 
old  Greek  dramatists.  If  a  character  from  Aeschylus  were  to  run 
the  gamut  of  calamity  far  from  where  his  classic  dust  now  lies,  in 
the  modern  world  in  America,  we  would  say  that  his  life  would 
approach  that  of  Poe.  Here  we  have  a  proud  spirit,  an  iron  will; 
and  the  fates  of  calamity  pursued  it  to  the  final  strophe.  Poe  went 
down  to  death  through  myriad  heart-breaking  misfortvmes,  inflexible 
and  unbroken  to  the  last. 

Poe's  father  was  of  a  reputable  family  in  Baltimore  where  for 
several  years  he  had  been  a  law  student.  He  married  an  English 
actress,  and  after  a  short  while  himself  became  an  actor.  Edgar 
Poe  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1811.  A  few  years  later  his  parents 
died  leaving  their  children,  Henry,  Edgar  and  Rosaline,  in  utter 
destitution.  Edgar,  a  child  of  remarkable  beauty,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  a  wealthy  and  childless  merchant,  who 
adopted  him  with  the  intention  of  making  him  heir  to  a  large  estate. 
In  1816  the  boy  accompanied  his  foster  parents  to  England  where 
he  attended  school  for  five  years.  He  returned  to  this  country  in 
1822  and  entered  the  University  of  Charlottesville  where,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  student  of  his  class, 
he  would  have  graduated  with  highest  honors  had  not  gambling  and 
intemperance  precipitated  his  expulsion. 

Poe  then  went  to  Europe  with  the  intention,  like  Byron,  of  join- 
ing the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  against  the  Turks.  For  a  whole  year 
he  was  lost  to  sight.  He  finally  reappeared  in  the  city  then  called 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  in  trouble  with  the  authorities  after  a 
drunken  debauch,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  was  saved  by 
the  United  States  minister.  On  returning  to  this  country  he  gained, 
through  the  influence  of  his  adopted  father,  an  appointment  to  West 
Point.  Mrs.  Allen,  whom  Poe  regarded  with  much  affection,  died, 
and  Mr.  Allen  soon  married  again.  At  West  Point  Poe  applied 
himself  assiduously  for  a  few  weeks  and  came  into  general  favor. 
But  his  old  habits  of  dissipation  were  renewed,  he  neglected  duties, 
disobeyed  orders  and  in  ten  months  was  expelled.  He  went  back 
to  Richmond  and  was  received  into  the  familv  of  Mr.  Allen  with 
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whom  he  shortly  had  a  quarrel  over  the  matter  of  that  gentleman's 
second  marriage.  They  parted  in  anger  and  Mr.  Allen  from  that 
time  firmly  declined  to  see  or  assist  him.  A  few  years  later  his 
foster  father  died,  and  Poe  was  left  without  a  cent.  After  leaving 
West  Point  Poe  had  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  which  were 
favorably  received.  This  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  make  his 
living  in  the  profession  of  literature;  which  hope  was,  however, 
disappointed,  and  he  joined  the  army  as  a  private.  The  two  most 
notable  of  Poe's  early  poems  are,  "To  Helen"  and  "Legeia." 

To  Helen. 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 

How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand ! 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ah !  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 

Are  Holy  Land! 

The  classic  simpilicity,  the  restraint,  and  the  melody  of  this  poem 
are  truly  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  fourteen.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  Poe,  in  the  endless  seeking  for  perfect  technique  that  character- 
ized his  later  years,  clipped  and  rounded  off  any  literary  shoots  that 
might  have  bristled  from  his  earlier  work.  Poe's  were  of  greater 
promise  than  the  youthful,  singsong  verses  of  Pope,  and  we  can 
only  speculate  on  what  heights  he  might  have  attained  had  his 
life  and  habits  been  happier.  We  say  with  confidence  that  had  Poe 
been  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been  a  greater  poet.  Plis  friends  of 
West  Point  found  him  in  the  army,  and  efforts  were  made,  privately, 
to  obtain  a  commission  for  him,  but  before  anything  could  be  done 
Poe  had  deserted. 
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When  next  we  hear  of  him  it  is  through  the  Baltimore  Saturday 
Visitor  which  had  offered  prizes  for  the  best  short  poem  and  short 
story.  Poe  was  awarded  both  prizes  and  upon  request  presented 
himself  to  the  judges.  He  was  in  a  state  of  wretched  poverty; 
pale,  sick  and  emaciated.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  lawyer,  recognizing  Poe's 
genius  re-established  him  in  the  world  and  got  him  a  place  as  editor 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Poe  finally  lost  this  position 
through  his  old  failing.  The  last  book  he  reviewed  while  with  the 
Messenger  was  Professor  Anthon's  Cicero.  While  at  Richmond 
Poe  married  his  beautiful  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  who  was  as  poor 
as  her  husband.  He  held  positions  of  contributor  and  editor  of 
various  magazines  during  the  following  years,  losing  one  place  after 
another  and  receiving  a  very  meager  stipend  from  his  published 
works.  Despite  the  obstacles  which  Poe  put  in  his  own  way  his 
fame  was  increasing  and  he  was  producing  much  of  his  best  work. 

The  closing  incidents  of  Poe's  life  are  sad.  His  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation and  neglect  of  the  means  of  support  brought  him  to  extreme 
destitution.  And  in  this  condition  his  wife  died.  Some  time  before 
he  had  written  to  a  friend — 

Philadelphia,  June  11,  1843. 
Dear  Griswold : — Can  you  not  send  me  $5  ?    I  am  sick  and 

Virginia  is  almost  gone.     Come  and  see  me 

Could  you  do  anything  with  my  note? 

Yours  truly,  E.  A.  P. 

The  letter  shows  to  what  extremity  the  poet  was  reduced.  After 
the  shock  of  his  wife's  death  he  made  a  heroic  efi'ort  to  overcome 
his  old  failing,  and  to  realize  his  life's  one  great  ambition— to  edit  a 
magazine  of  his  own.  He  lectured  to  raise  money  for  this  project, 
but  did  not  write  much  for  he  had  quarreled  with  all  the  editors  and 
had  difficulty  in  finding  a  market.  During  this  time  his  good  resolu- 
tion failed,  and  on  a  stopover  in  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  New  York 
he  fell  in  with  evil  companions.  After  a  night  of  insanity  and 
exposure  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  where  he  died  Sunday  evening, 
October  seventh,  1849,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years. 

Thus  ended  a  most  unhappy  and  unfortunate  life.  Poe  was  pur- 
sued by  the  calamity  of  his  own  failings.  Undoubtedly  he  possessed 
the  divine  fire,  but  it  was  mixed  with  the  rankling  flame  of  a  morbid 
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temperament  induced  by  bad  habits.    The  Philadelphia  Tribune  pub- 
lished the  following  notice  penned  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Griswold : — 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  is  dead.  He  died  in  Baltimore  on 
Sunday,  October  seventh.  This  announcement  will  startle 
many  but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it.  The  poet  was  known 
personally  or  by  reputation  in  all  this  country ;  he  had 
readers  in  England,  and  in  several  of  the  states  of  Contin- 
ental Europe  ;  but  he  had  few  or  no  friends  ;  and  the  regrets 
for  his  death  will  be  suggested  principally  by  the  considera- 
tion that  in  him  literary  art  has  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
but  erratic  stars 

II 

The  author's  works  are  divided  into  three  classes,  poems,  tales 
and  critiques.  With  the  latter  we  are  not  much  concerned.  Though 
Poe  did  much  to  chasten  American  criticism,  which  was  inclined  to 
be  excessively  friendly  and  patriotic,  his  influence  was  often  irritat- 
ing and  not  infrequently  malicious.  This  may  be  seen  in  "Mr. 
Longfellow  and  Other  Plagiarists."  It  is  chiefly  in  his  poems  and 
tales  that  college  men   will  be  interested. 

Poe's  genius  resides  chiefly  in  his  wonderful  imagination,  powers 
of  invention  and  in  his  masterful  technique : — 

"Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  "art 

sure  no  craven. 
Ghastly   grim    and    ancient    Raven,    wandering    from    the 

Nightly  shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore !  " 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

"The  Bells,"  "Ulalume"  and  "Annabel  Lee"  have  achieved  a 
lasting  fame  as  also  has  "The  Raven."  In  "Annabel  Lee"  Poe 
refers  to  his  deceased  wife,  Virginia  Clemm, — 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea.     ... 
In  Poe  there  is  but  one  strain  of  the  Cavalier  Poets, — 
Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,   love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 
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There  lurks  a  desperate  sadness  in  the  dark  fantastic  pictures 
of  the  poet's  powerful  imagination.  "Ulalume"  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  In  all  Poe's  work  there  is  a  note  of  Stygian  melancholy. 
In  what  measure  this  may  be  due  to  his  temperament  or  to  his  art 
it  were  impossible  to  say.  The  poet  himself  says  in  his  two  works 
upon  the  subject,  "The  Poetic  Principle"  and  "The  Rationale  of 
Verse,"  that  in  a  short  lyric  poem  beauty  coupled  to  sadness  produces 
the  greatest  effect.  Reflecting  upon  the  fact  that  the  vision  of  beauty 
always  produces  in  us  a  kind  of  "divine  despair,"  may  we  not  grant 
that  the  converse  is  true;  that  Poe's  proposition  of  beauty  and  sad- 
ness constitutes  an  aesthetic  principle? 

As  we  mentioned  before,  the  most  striking  thing  in  Poe  is  his 
intellectuality.  Plis  poetical  images  are,  in  great  part,  strange  un- 
earthly pictures  of  the  imagination,  like  some  bizarre  school  of 
painting ;  however,  we  must  concede  that  the  poet  had  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  sensuous  beauty.  In  both  his  poems  and  tales  the  author 
worked  for  a  certain  effect  and  made  every  word  cumulative  to  its 
production.  Besides,  he  was  one  of  the  most  careful,  assiduous 
and  subtle  technicians  that  the  world  has  seen.  The  music  of  his 
poetry,  the  recurring  cadences  and  shades  of  sound  defy  analysis. 

Poe's  prose  tales  also  savor  of  his  fanciful  soarings  of  imagina- 
tion as,  "The  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle" 
and  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher."  The  tales  of  ratiocination, 
however,  are  natural  enough,  and  have  been  models  for  all  subse- 
quent stories  of  their  kind.  "The  Gold  Bug,"  "Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,"  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget"  and  "The  Purloined  Let- 
ter" are  good  examples.  His  tales  of  terror  and  horror  are,  "The 
Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado"  and  "The  Tell- 
Tale  Heart."  In  this  class  the  "House  of  Usher"  might  also  be 
placed.  But  the  most  powerful  for  pure  horror  is  "The  Tell-Tale 
Heart,"  though  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum"  rivals  it  closely.  "The 
Domain  of  Arnheim"  is  a  story  of  no  plot  but  with  a  strange  and 
wonderful  wealth  of  imagery. 

Poe  has  no  distinct  message  for  the  world ;  in  his  lectures  he 
denounced  didactic  poetry  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  believed 
that  the  revelation  of  beauty  was  its  own  apology.  But  there  is 
one  lesson  which  the  life  of  Poe  and  all  his  works  teach — and  that 
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is  the  folly  of  dissipation,  even  from  the  artistic  standpoint.     He 
was  art's 

— unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  ever  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden 

bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  m.elancholy  burden  bore 

Of   "Never — nevermore." 

Cyril  Corbett 
School  of  Arts 


W^l^t  ^tlfebt  nnh  ^nnitt  Ollaus 


jAVID  MANNERS  sat  alone  in  his  study  before 
a  steadily  dying  fire.  The  bleak  lifeless  day  without 
and  the  feeble  light  from  the  hearth  gave  a  sombre 
and  melancholy  appearance  to  the  room.  Mahog- 
any and  heavy  dark  tapestry  augmented  the  dreari- 
ness. The  pessimistic  mood  of  Manners  har- 
monized completely  with  his  gloomy  surroundings.  In  his  lap  lay 
a  book,  half-open — a  popular  treatise  on  the  existence  of  God. 
Beside  him  on  the  table  was  a  letter  with  one-half  of  the  sheets 
rising  above  the  crease  at  a  taunting  angle.  The  embers  in  the  fir- 
place  were  monotonously  hopeful  but  powerless  to  survive  in  the 
plague  of  extinction  which  swept  gradually  over  the  hearth-stone. 
The  man  gazed  directly  at  them  but  was  oblivious  to  their  strug- 
gles.    .     .     . 

How  long  Manners  sat  thus  abstracted  he  did  not  know.  He 
was  aware  only  that  a  door  had  been  opened  and  that  a  servant  was 
noiselessly  busying  himself  about  the  room.  The  book  which  he 
held  was  stirred  by  his  sudden  awakening  to  reality  and  slipped 
a  few  pages  in  acknowledgment.  The  dreamer  cynically  glanced  at 
an  open  page.  He  raised  the  volume  for  better  light  and  read  half- 
aloud. 

"Who  can  venture  forth  early  of  a  summer's  morning,  breathe 
the  sweet  freshness  of  the  air,  listen  to  the  gentle  warbling  of  the 
birds,  behold  the  multi-colored  richness  of  the  flowers  and  still 
affirm,  'there  is  no  God'.  " 

He  snapped  shut  the  book,  conquered  an  impulse  to  hurl  it  to 
the  floor  and  then  carefully  laid  it  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  as  one 
puts  aside  a  puzzle  toy  which  annoys  by  its  apparent  insolubility. 

"It's  wrong !"  he  said  aloud,  and  then  turning  to  the  servant : 
"Jean,  turn  on  the  light." 

The  valet  moved  toward  the  switch  at  the  door  to  carry  out  the 
order.  A  gentle  knock  interrupted  him.  He  opened  the  door  upon 
a  genial,  pleasant-faced  man  of  forty,  the  family  physician.  He 
nodded  cheerily  to  Jean,  and  then  crossed  to  the  man  before  the 
fireplace. 
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"How  is  my  atheist  this  afternoon  ?"  he  inquired  good-naturedly. 

Manners  turned  suddenly,  smiled  wanly  and  came  forward  to 
meet  him. 

"Dudley,"  he  said  with  studied  seriousness,  "somehow  I  don't 
like  that  word,  'atheist.'  It  sounds  so — so  revolutionary !  Can't 
you  make  it  something  else?" 

"Hardly,"  answered  the  other  smiling.  "But  surely  you  can't 
be  so  averse  to  the  name  of  your  voluntary  creed.  You're  waver- 
ing, Manners;  I  knew  you  would.  What  did  it — nearing  Christ- 
mas?" 

Manners  regarded  him  gravely.  "No,  I've  not  changed.  I 
thought  it  all  out  and  I  always  reach  the  same  conclusion.  No 
merciful  God  could  have  killed  her  that  way." 

The  physician  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Nonsense,  Manners !"  he  retorted.  "Your  misfortune  happens 
often.  Only  this  morning  I  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  case  similar 
to  yours — the  curve  in  the  road,  the  joy-riders,  the  collision,  and 
the  death  of  one  of  the  innocent  party,  a  victim  of  the  joy-riders. 
You're  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  sorrow  inflicted  upon  him. 
Professionally  now,  your  injuries  and  the  shock  of  your  wife's  death 
are  enough  without  piling  up  silly  doubts  of  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not." 

"There  is  no  doubt,  Dudley,"  replied  Manners,  "it's  a  fact.  There 
can't  be  a  God  who  would  let  that  happen.  Why  1 — I  didn't  even 
attend  the  funeral — couldn't." 

The  doctor  looked  away,  waiting  until  the  other  had  mastered 
his  emotion. 

"Manners,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  know  it  was  hard,  but  try  to 
forget  the  harshness.  If  you  keep  on  this  way  you'll  go  out  of  your 
mind.  Plunge  again  into  business — into  anything.  You  have  a  little 
son  to  care  for,  you  know."  He  paused  a  moment.   "How  is  Davy?" 

Manners  smiled  and  took  up  the  letter  on  the  table. 

"He  is  fine,  the  nurse  writes.  He'll  be  out  from  the  city ;  he 
ought  to  be  here  any  minute.  .  .  .  He's  quite  a  little  atheist 
himself,  Dudley,  in  his  way.  His  nurse  writes  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  Santa  Claus.  He  learned  that  from  some  older  boys,  I 
suppose.     He's  five  now,  you  know." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  him  there  is  no  God,  too?"  asked  the 
doctor.  « 
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Manners  looked  away  uneasily. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  declared  after  a  pause.  "I'll  let  him  think  it 
out  for  himself.     He'll  learn  soon  enough  that's  a  deception,  too." 

The  doctor  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece  and  gazed  into  the  dying 
fire.  It  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done  with  this  stubborn 
attitude.  He  was  positive  that  Manners'  convictions  were  shaky,  that 
the  self-styled  atheist  was  not  sure  of  his  own  ground.  He  was 
certain  that  he  could  not  keep  up  the  non-belief  very  long,  but  he 
was  puzzled  as  to  how  to  bring  about  a  sudden  change.     He  could 

not  reason ;  he  could  not  argue ;  he  could  only  place  a  hope  in . 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  confronted  his  patient. 

"Manners,  you  are  not  an  atheist  at  heart.  You  know^  as  well 
as  I  do  that  there  is  a  God."  He  spoke  deliberately.  "I'm  concerned 
chiefly  with  your  health.  You  will  never  recover  while  you  brood  in 
this  way.  You  must  stop  it.  Now  I  ask  you  again,  though  you 
refused  me  before,  will  you  let  me  call  in  a  priest?" 

The  man  frowned  slightly.  He  pondered  the  request  in  silence. 
After  a  time  he  arose  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  window.  The 
doctor  regarded  him  keenly,  satisfied  that  he  had  gained  a 
point.     .     .     . 

A  piping  childish  voice  in  the  hallway  pierced  the  stillness  in 
the  study.  Presently  the  door  was  opened  and  a  woman  appeared 
beside  a  red-faced,  chubby  little  boy. 

"Mary,"  the  mite  was  saying  with  conscious  wisdom,  "I  want 

to "    And  then  he  spied  his  father.    "Poppy !"  he  cried,  rushing 

into  the  waiting  arms. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  exchange  of  greetings  all  around 
with  the  young  son  the  center  of  attraction.  He  tried  to  tell  his 
parent,  the  doctor  and  his  nurse  about  something  that  he  had  viewed 
from  the  train,  about  his  joy  on  returning  home,  about  the  health 
of  his  dog,  and  all  this  in  one  breath. 

Manners  listened  seriously  until  the  jumbled  narrative  was  ended. 
He  then  sat  down  and  took  his  son  on  his  knees. 

"I  hear,  Davy,  you  do  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus  any  more.  I'm 
rather  surprised !" 

Davy  lifted  round  eyes  to  his  father's  face. 

"Poppy,  some  boys  told  me  that.  But  Aunt  Martha  w^ants  us 
to  come  over  for  Christmas,  and — and  she  says  that  Santa  Claus 
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is  going  to  be  there.     I'm  sorry  I  thought  like  those  boys,  Poppy,' 
he  added. 

The  father  drew  the  little  fellow  close. 

"Thank  God,  Davy  !"  he  whispered. 

Edward  J.  Duffy 

School  of  Arts 


Reverend  Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.  J. 
Dean,  School  of  Sociology 


^h  ^hm  ^uixbiinixs 


ANNO    MCMXVI 

JAM  duos  bellum  furit  horridum  annos. 
Vortice  in  vasto  populi  rotantur 
Optimi  Europae;    trepidant  throni  atque 
Regna  ruuntur. 

Copiae  plures  cecidere  caede: 
Abditum  maesta  haec  loca  coelum  obumbrat, 
Quo  silent  urbes,  nemus,  unda,  campus, 
Rura  rubescunt. 

Ecce !    prostrati  populi  ex  profundis 
Supplicant:    "Quando  dabis  hisce  finem, 
Deus  pater?  cuius  venia  exsequetur 
Sola  salutem. 

"Filium  mittas  liberandum  ad  orbem, 
Nam  ei  datae  partes  scelera  expiandi. 
Jesu,  proh  !    tandem  venias  precamur, 
Jesu,  Redemptor ! 

"Nocte  depulsa  reseretur  aether 
Ac  novum  Solis  stupeamus  ortum. 
Splendeat  pacis  placidum  perennis 
Lumen  in  orbe  !  " 


Carolus  Lischka 


^^h^ral  Protftirttton 


HE  recent  presidential  election  was  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  great  parties  faced  each  other  over  the 
tardy  returns  with  a  tensity  of  feeling  that  thrilled 
a  watching  world.  So  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  issues  between  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats that  a  third  party  swung  into  its  success  with  less  notice  than 
their  platform  merited. 

The  official  count  brought  in  5,000,000  more  people  for  Prohibi- 
tion, making  a  grand  total  of  65,000,000  who  are  now  to  live  in  their 
respective  states  under  enforced  prohibition.  Just  half  of  our  states, 
twenty-four  in  number,  have  decided  to  try  their  chances  in  a  legal 
fight  against  alcohol. 

Prohibition  as  a  measure  for  legislation  is  gaining  ground  so 
rapidly  that  the  next  presidential  election  may  see  the  successful 
issue  to  the  movement  now  on  foot  to  bring  about  a  federal  prohibi- 
tion act.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  total  abstinence  have  not 
dared  to  hope  for  so  rapid  a  spread  of  their  idea  as  has  obtained 
this  year.  It  is  even  probable  that  federal  legislation  will  not  wait 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  remaining  states  to  declare  their  minds 
for  prohibition.  The  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  states 
that  have  so  declared  themselves  may  force  the  hand  of  government. 
The  interstate  commerce  laws  are  a  recognition  of  central  govern- 
ment service,  but  the  present  insidious  character  of  the  liquor  traffic 
occasionally  renders  ineffective  the  operation  of  laws  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  spirits  into  dry  territory. 

However,  total  abstinence  propagandists  are  not  depending  on 
this  phase  of  the  question  to  secure  federal  action.  The  arguments 
that  are  being  brought  to  bear  to  convince  the  several  states  that  it 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  their  commonwealths  to  prohibit  liquor 
traffic  are  not  the  arguments  to  secure  federal  action.  An  example 
of  this  subtle  difference  would  be  the  different  view-points  of  the 
national  and  state  governments  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
case.  The  state  knows  that  big  business  has  ruled  out  of  its  roster 
of  employees  the  man  who  uses  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  the 
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sale  of  these  liquors  increases  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  Now 
the  question  of  unemployment  is  regarded  by  the  State  differently 
from  the  central  government.  True,  in  the  event  of  a  federal  employ- 
ment bureau  being  a  recognized  institution,  the  problem  would  as^ 
sume  a  like  complexion  for  both  state  and  nation. 

We  are  learning  to  turn  more  and  more  to  our  central  govern- 
ment for  service.  States  have  lost  much  of  their  oldtime  jealousy 
for  their  state  rights,  and  are  more  willing  each  decade  to  accept 
the  machinery  of  the  federal  law  to  adjust  their  affairs.  Most  char- 
acteristic of  government  service  is  the  conservation  of  national  re- 
sources. Federal  laws  are  made  to  conserve  all  manner  of  material 
except  the  stamina  of  future  citizens.  No  other  resource  of  our 
country  is  so  important,  however,  as  the  high  physical  race  standard, 
without  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  other  nations. 
A  little  federal  work  is  being  done  in  tuberculosis  and  in  some  of 
the  social  diseases.  A  little  also  is  being  done  in  sanitation  and 
better  housing,  but  to  date  other  countries  have  far  surpassed  us 
in  these  matters.  The  appalling  deterioration  due  to  alcoholism  is 
known  to  government  experts,  but  thus  far  the  central  government 
has  failed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  action. 

The  present  war  of  madness  in  Europe  has  found  some  sane 
minds  and  sane  moments  to  legislate  for  inebriety ;  but  this  was  done 
as  a  military  measure  always.  Russia  has  banished  vodka.  If  the 
war  does  nothing  else  for  that  country  than  to  remove  its  national 
curse,  it  will  have  been  worth  its  awful  sacrifice.  It  is  noted  already 
that  the  increase  in  wealth,  well-being,  morals,  physical  standards, 
neighborhood  improvement  and  general  uplift,  has  been  so  aston- 
ishing to  the  authorities  in  these  short,  mad  months  that  they  aver 
the  stuff  will  never  again  be  permitted  to  the  people.  More,  they 
say  that  the  government  easily  found  substitute  sources  for  the 
revenue  of  drink  traffic  in  the  increased  output  of  the  temperate 
producers  of  farm  and  factory.  The  time  lost  in  sprees  alone,  it 
is  claimed,  would,  when  put  in  gainful  employment,  make  up  the 
deficit. 

In  France  it  is  found  quite  the  natural  thing  now  to  limit  the 
liquor  traffic  to  sales  of  light  wines  and  beers.  Absinthe  has  been 
banished  from  trade  on  the  ground  of  waste  of  human  resource. 
England  also  has  limited  personal  freedom  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 
All  these  things  are  being  done  as  measures  for  the  greatest  good  to 
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the  greatest  number,  yet  the  splendid  effects  of  these  temperance  laws 
are  a  matter  of  education  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  Latin  and  Germanic  countries  were  not  in  so  much  need 
of  liquor  control  before  the  war  broke  out  as  were  those  countries 
where  the  saloon  with  the  standing  bar  fostered  drunkenness.  In 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  our  saloons  have  made  for 
the  abuse  of  strong  drink.  The  hurried  gulping,  without  food  or 
conversation,  the  treating  habit,  the  nervous  hurry,  the  early  morn- 
ing dram  habit,  all  these  tend  to  rob  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
of  its  better  features  and  to  leave  only  the  evil. 

The  right  to  exercise  fully  the  use  of  personal  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  alcoholic  drink  dies  hard.  A  state  may  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  a  combination  of  men  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  common  good.  Now  any  combination  implies  a  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  those  who  combine.  Each  must  sacrifice 
whatever  rights  stand  in  the  way  of  the  combination.  So,  in  a 
state,  men  are  required  to  restrain  their  com.plete  personal  freedom, 
to  deny  themselves  the  use  of  many  rights  which  they  certainly  might 
exercise  did  they  live  as  solitaries  in  a  wilderness.  And  they  make 
this  sacrifice  willingly  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good.  Let  it 
once  be  proven  that  the  use  of  liquor  is  contrary  to  the  common 
good  and  the  question  of  the  right  to  personal  freedom  in  its  use 
is  answered  in  the  negative. 

Since  sociology  came  to  take  its  place  as  a  science,  the  ills  of 
the  social  body  are  no  longer  a  mystery.  They,  like  the  ills  of  the 
human  body,  have  been  studied  in  their  cause,  their  effect  and  in 
their  cure.  It  was  a  long,  long  wait  before  the  appalling  waste  of 
humanity,  evidenced  by  statistics  of  social  scientists,  found  credence 
with  the  general  public.  Their  figures  were  looked  upon  as  scare- 
heads  in  yellow  journalism.  Gradually,  however,  as  medical  men 
came  to  testify,  and  generation  followed  generation  with  the  evi- 
dences of  an  unmistakable  heritage,  the  sociologist  could  make  his 
statements  without  fear  of  being  called  a  sensationalist. 

Figures  make  uninteresting  reading;  and,  for  the  matter  of  sta- 
tistics, no  one  who  reads  any  longer  doubts  that  alcoholism  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
and  other  forms  of  physical  weakness  and  mental  imperfection.  No 
one  doubts  that  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.     Its  close  association  with  the  social  evil  brands  it 
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unmistakably.  The  fact  that  it  dethrones  reason  and  judgment  even 
temporarily  makes  of  it  a  source  of  danger  in  a  world  where  the 
hazards  of  every-day  Hfe  require  a  cool  head  and  sure  judgment 
to  live  in  safety. 

Satatistics  to  bear  out  all  these  statements  are  compiled  by 
agencies,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  every  charity  organization.  That 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  such  organizations  proves  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  drink  evil  and  want.  These  statements  are  as 
authentic  as  human  evidence  can  make  them. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  later  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Church's  discipline,  her  sacraments,  the  various  guilds 
and  social  organizations,  the  personal  influence  of  the  clergy  on  their 
limited  flocks,  all  these  were  sufficient  to  keep  a  wholesome  temper- 
ance in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

After  the  so-called  Reformation  it  became  the  fad  to  celebrate 
personal  liberty  as  a  kind  of  fetish,  especially  what  was  known 
as  liberty  of  judgment  for  conscience's  sake.  As  different  sects 
arose,  each  dwelt  at  further  length  on  this  idea,  that  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  personal  judgment  was  to  restrict  the  sacred  thing 
called  personal  liberty. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  was  this  form  of  personal  responsibility 
to  be  so  strikingly  exemplified  as  in  our  own  country.  Liberty  of 
conscience  carried  with  it  the  right  to  decide  personal  habits ;  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  was  intemperance  so  universal  and  so  common 
to  all  classes  as  it  was  in  America  in  the  quarter  century  after  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  total  abstainer  was  a  rare  exception,  and 
few  were  the  men  who  could  boast,  or  who  would  consider  it  a 
boasting  matter,  not  to  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  The  workman  was  hired  out  with  the  stipula- 
tion of  his  daily  dram ;  and  part  of  the  earliest  temperance  work 
was  to  have  this  kind  of  contract  stopped.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
considered  possible  to  do  heavy  labor  without  stimulants.  Doctors 
were  only  beginning  to  discover  the  error  that  alcohol  was  a  defense 
against  cold,  and  a  cure  for  disease.  Thanks  to  the  continued  efforts 
of  science  alcohol  is  now  recognized  for  what  it  is.  and  is  no  longer 
used  in  hospitals.  Other  substitutes  have  been  found  more  effica- 
cious and  far  less  harmful. 

The  evidence  of  all  the  great  temperance-reform  workers  has 
been  gathered.     Nearly  all  of  them  have  expressed  the  hope  of  a 
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final  national  action  against  the  evil.  Their  evidence  is  that  they 
have  not  made  headway  against  the  rising  tide  of  intemperance 
among  the  class  that  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  gospel  of  tem- 
perance. Where  reason  is  on  its  throne  arguments  can  be  received. 
Temperance  in  the  use  of  this  one  of  nature's  gifts,  countenanced 
by  the  respectable,  giving  life  and  color  to  life,  and  warmth  to 
social  intercourse,  was  not  a  difficult  goal  to  reach  with  the  element 
that  could  reason.  Indeed,  it  was  not  difficult  to  preach  them  into 
total  abstinence  on  account  of  the  good  example  to  their  weaker 
brother.  But  there  always  remained  the  mass  of  humanity,  too 
weak-willed  to  fight  their  weaknesses,  who  were  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  unable  to  benefit  by  the  campaign  of  education.  And 
from  these  weak-willed,  unstable  individuals  were  born  others  of 
weaker  wills.  Indeed,  it  is  the  particular  menace  of  alcohol  that 
it  afifects  the  nerves  so  as  to  form  grooves  of  habit  that  not  only 
cling  to  the  individual,  but  are  inherited  by  his  offspring.  If  govern- 
ment uses  its  strong  hand  to  control  the  drug  traffic,  why  does  it 
not  do  the  same  for  spirits?  There  is  exactly  the  same  reason  in 
both  cases. 

Sociologists  for  centuries  have  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
there  is  a  brotherhood  of  man,  as  real  as  the  family  tie,  in  which 
each  act  of  an  individual  affects  every  other  member  of  society  in 
some  degree.  The  social  scientist  sees  the  social  fabric  so  closely 
woven  that  each  unit  must  consider  the  consequences  of  his  act 
upon  another.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  a  question  long 
since  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  placing  of  any  human  act 
becomes  a  grave  responsibility  which  only  the  very  young  or  very 
thoughtless  can  ignore. 

If,  then,  only  the  intemperate  were  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  indulgence,  the  matter  of  the  sacredness  of  personal  liberty 
might  have  gone  unchallenged.  When,  however,  the  most  grievous 
effects  of  intemperance  fall  upon  the  innocent  and  temperate,  the 
right  to  self-indulgence  may  well  be  denied  by  social  justice.  It 
is  not  a  nice  thought  that  in  these  times  when  science  is  constantly 
studying  what  is  best  for  the  child,  we  should  permit  such  an  in- 
justice to  be  done  to  it  as  to  allow  it  to  grow  up  in  an  intemperate 
home.  We  do  not  suffer  a  parent  to  cruelly  mistreat  his  child,  yet 
we  permit  the  greater  cruelty  of  letting  him  transmit  to  his  offspring 
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predispositions  to  drunkenness  that  are  morally  and  almost  physi- 
cally certain  to  wreck  its  life. 

One  of  the  objections  against  federal  prohibition  comes  often 
in  the  shape  of  a  plea  not  to  remove  from  men  the  chance  to  exer- 
cise the  virtues  of  self-conquest.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
this  argument  counts  for  nothing.  Besides,  there  will  always  be 
temptations  enough  to  develope  the  sternest  virtues  of  resistance. 
We  can  easily  dispense  with  the  temptation  of  drink. 

Let  us  all  see  our  present  duty  in  the  matter  of  banishing  from 
this  great  republic  of  ours,  by  a  unanimous  movement  for  federal 
prohibition,  the  evil  of  alcoholism.  Let  the  strong  give  magnani- 
mously of  their  strength  to  help  the  weak.  Sacrifice  of  personal 
inclinations,  renouncing  of  pleasures  dear  to  the  taste,  self-abnega- 
tion, all  glorify  the  soul  and  increase  the  zest  for  life.  Then  only 
can  we  claim  greatness  for  our  country  when  each  man  has  the 
opportunity  to  develope  what  is  highest  and  best  in  his  nature.  And 
this  is  morally  impossible  without  universal  prohibition. 

Gertrude  Corrigan 
School  of  Sociology 


Qllfrtstmas  on  ttje  ^tacfe&rat^r 


S  ah  wuz  a-sayin',  dis  Chris'mas  done  tuk  place  right 
heah  on  dis  plantation.  T'was  back  in  de  time  when 
Marse  an'  young  Marse  went  off  to  de  wah.  Marse 
Lee  he  done  have  right  peart  need  of  dey  suvices, 
so  in  de  fust  spring  of  de  wah,  dey  rode  off,  leavin' 
ole  Missus  an'  young  Missus  to  mah  pussonal  care. 
Dey  feels  sorrerful,  like  ev'ryt'ing  seems  as  how  it  gwine  to  rain. 
De  niggah  trash  on  dis  plantation  foun'  teahs  a-wettin'  dey  cheeks, 
for  Marse  he  wuz  ver'  good  to  us  alls. 

Den  de  sojers  got  in  de  wah  at  Bull  Run — dat's  fohty  mile  frum 
heah  by  de  Blackwatah  Plank  Road — where  dat?  De  road  crossin' 
de  strarberry  patch.  O'cose  yu  know.  Well,  dey  wuz  a-winnin' 
dat  time,  but  dem  Yankees  warn't  gwine  home  an'  ten'  deys  own 
shuckin',  so  Marse  Lee  moved  his  sojers  back  to  Bull  Run  an'  dey 
wuz  anothah  battle.  'S  hard  t'say  jes  who  done  won  dis  battle,  cose 
Missus  didn't  jes  say  'sactly. 

Den  de  snow  cum,  but  Marse  an'  young  Marse  dey  don'  cum 
home.  Jes  fo'  Chris'mas,  a  sojer  comes  up  de  Blackwatah  road  on 
a  hoss,  a-lookin'  fo'  de  Missus.  De  Missus  say,  when  de  sojer 
went,  how  Marse  an'  young  Marse  a-comin'  home  fo'  Chris'mas. 
Den  den,  ah  tells  yo',  we  hustled.  Ev'ry  niggah  on  de  place  wuz 
a-jumpin'.  De  house  wuz  a-shinin'.  Mah  Dinah  done  make  de 
mos'  feasten'st  t'ings  yo'  eva  lay  yo'  temptin'  eyes  on.  We  stringed 
spruce  an'  holly  twigs  roun'  de  hous',  an'  choosed  de  tu'key  fo'  de 
big  feas'.  Ah  wuz  'specially  digenified  by  de  honah  of  cuttin'  de 
yule  log.    Ah  cut  it  an'  placed  it  in  mah  cabin  till  Marse'd  cum. 

We  wuz  all  a-ready  Chris'mas  eve  a-waitin'  fo'  ole  Jordan,  de 
lucky  niggah  who  tuk  de  fambly  coach  down  de  Blackwatah  to 
bring  de  Marses  home.  We  heah  de  noise  of  a  hoss  a-comin',  a 
humpety-hum  up  de  Plank  Road,  an'  a  sojer  rides  up  an'  says  as 
how  dey  wuz  a  heap  o'fightin'  down  de  Run  dis  mawnin',  but  de 
Yanks  wuz  a'  runnin'  by  dis  time. 

So  we  jes  kep  a-waitin',  all  us  niggahs.  We  wuz  on  de  fence, 
'cross  de  road,  a-singin'  an'  a-laughin',  cose  we  knowed  as  how 
our   Marses   wuz  a-comin'  home.     Missus  an'  young   Missus   'ud 
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come  out  an'  as'  me  ef  dey  wuz  a-comin',  an'  den  dey  would  go  in 
a-smilin',  cose  dey  knowed  de  Marses  wuz  a-comin',  too.  So  long 
a  while,  den  we  heah  de  rumblin'  of  de  kerri'ge  a-comin',  an'  we  sung 
an'  jigged,  fo'  dere  wuz  ole  Jordan  a-drivin'  de  bosses  an'  a-comin' 
in  plain  sight. 

But  de  hoses  wuz  a-walkin'  kind  o'  slow  like,  an'  we  wuz  a 
wunderin',  when  some  triflin'  niggah  say  dat  wuz  acco'din'  to  de 
dignify  of  a  officah  of  de  confedrate  ahmy.  But  dey  suah  did 
cum  slow.  De  Missus  done  cum  out  an'  stood  dah  wid  her  white 
han'  ovah  her  eyes  a-lookin'  at  ole  Jordan  an'  a  wunderin'  why  he 
a-comin'  so  slow. 

Den  de  singin'  stopped  an'  ev'rbudy  stood  still.  Dey  wuz 
sum'tin'  in  de  air  dat  say  sum'tin's  wrong.  Den  de  horses  walked 
up  silent  like.  Jordan  didn't  move,  his  head  down  on  his  bres'  queer- 
like. Den  de  kerri'ge  stopped.  Ah  seed  Marse  get  outen,  an'  den 
ah  see  a  long  black  box  'cross  de  seats.  Missus  as'd  Marse  whah 
de  young  Marse  wuz,  but  he  jus'  look  at  her.  Den  he  pinted  to 
de  kerri'ge  an'  say  dere  he  is.     Den  he  drapped. 

It  snowed  dat  night  an'  looked  jes  like  Chris'mas,  but  ah  didn't 
bring  in  de  yule  log. 

Emmet  J.  O'Neil 

School  of  Arts 


>pacc 


HEN  preparing  to  write  this  essay,  I  endeavored 
first  to  form  in  my  mind  a  clear  idea  of  space 
relative  to  extension.  I  imagined  myself  now  sail- 
ing on  mid-ocean,  now  on  the  heights  of  the  Him- 
alayas, viewing  the  vastness  of  earth  and  sea.  I 
got  an  idea  of  extension  and  distance — but  space? 
What  was  space?  My  eyes  refused  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon, 
but  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  beyond  and  still  beyond.  My 
imagination  ran  wild.  My  difficulties  began.  Happy,  I  thought,  was 
Homer  of  old  who  spoke  of  the  boundless  earth  and  the  immeasur- 
able sea,  and  who  was  not  troubled  by  the  elusive  concept  of 
space. 

If  anyone  has  a  liking  for  the  obscure  and  the  mysterious,  let 
him  dive  into  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  problem  of  space.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  test  the  mobility  of  his  mind  let  him  pursue  this 
fleeting  concept.  He  will  lose  his  way  in  an  intricate  labyrinth.  He 
will  fool  himself,  for  after  some  search  he  will  jubilantly  exclaim: 
"Eureka!  I  have  it!" — but  he  will  have  nothing;  at  the  end  of  his 
investigation  he  will  find  himself  just  where  he  started. 

In  this  field  of  philosophy  there  have  been  splendid  speculations 
and  errors  that  are  brilliant  yet  absurd.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
greatest  minds  should  have  busied  themselves  with  this  problem, 
and  it  is  equally  natural  that  their  respective  solutions  should  con- 
tradict each  other,  however  conclusive  each  one  may  seem. 

I  shall  advance  no  theory  of  my  own  for  reasons  just  mentioned, 
but  merely  present  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  Scholastic  solution 
and  the  Scholastic  refutation  of  various  other  solutions.  If  I  should 
fail  in  my  attempt,  let  it  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and 
to  the  fact  that  words,  after  all,  are  incapable  of  interpreting  ade- 
quately metaphysical  thought. 

What,  then,  is  space?  It  is  simply  defined  as  "the  capacity  of 
receiving  and  containing  bodies."  It  is  that  in  which  bodies  are  or 
may  be  located  and  in  which  they  move  or  may  have  motion.  It 
is  not  a  real  being,  but  a  being  of  the  mind,  which  corresponds  to 
something  outside  of  the  mind.     Yet  we  speak  of  real  space.     This 
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does  not  mean  that  it  is  visible  or  tangible.  We  call  it  real  in  the 
sense  that  we  call  the  object  of  a  universal  idea  real:  it  has  real 
existence  only  in  the  mind  of  the  apprehending  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  space  is  not  a  pure  fiction,  it  is  not  an  illusion,  for 
when  we  conceive  it  something  positive  looms  up  in  the  mind, 
namely  extension. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Take  a  square  block ;  look  at  it ;  abstract 
its  quantity  and  retain  its  geometrical  structure ;  now  abstract,  if 
you  can,  the  lines  of  the  structure  without  losing  the  shape  of  the 
square  block,  and  you  have  real  space,  you  have  that  which  contains 
the  concrete  block. 

So,  real  or  particular  space  exists  wherever  bodies  exist.  Where 
bodies  may  exist,  where  extension  is  possible,  there  is  ideal  space. 
Ideal  space,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  metaphysical  concept  of 
extension ;  it  is  extension  itself,  unlimited  and  indefinite.  By  it  we 
must  understand  empty  space  that  exists  beyond  the  universe  and 
existed  before  creation.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  possible  particular 
spaces.  It  is  the  capacity  of  containing  all  possible  bodies.  By  its 
very  nature  it  is  indefinite;  just  as  two  parallel  lines  can  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  without  meeting,  so  an  indefinite  number  of  bodies 
can  be  created  without  filling  up  space.  But  space  is  not  infinite ; 
for,  since  it  is  identical  with  possible  extension,  infinite  space  would 
mean  infinite  extension,  and  that  which  has  parts  cannot  be  infinite. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  principal  errors  concerning  space, 
and  their  refutation,  will  clarify  ideas  and  further  explain  our 
theory. 

Kant  denies  the  objectivity  of  extension,  claiming  that  it  is 
exclusively  a  product  of  our  senses ;  and  since  he  admits  an  intimate 
connection  between  extension  and  space  he  necessarily  holds  that 
space  is  pure  subjective  intuition,  having  no  objective  value  what- 
ever. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  mankind.  To  deny  the 
objective  value  of  space  is  to  deny  the  same  of  motion  which  takes 
place  in  objectively  given  space;  but  to  deny  the  objectivity  of 
motion,  is  to  reduce  applied  Mathematics  and  Physics  to  a  fantastic 
farce. 

A  common  error  is  that  of  Descartes,  who  holds  that  extension 
and  space  are  identical.     The  error  in  this  is  easily  recognized,  for 
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if  it  were  true,  bodies  would  not  move  in  space  but  with  space,  and 
several  bodies  could  never  successively  occupy  the  same  space. 

Interesting  is  the  contention  of  that  master-mind,  Leibnitz.  For 
him  space  consists  in  the  mutual  relation  of  bodies.  And  does  not 
experience  seemingly  support  him?  In  order  to  conceive  a  body 
as  existing  in  space,  must  we  not  imagine  it  to  be  near  or  far  from 
another  body?  Very  true.  But  proximity  and  remoteness  are  not 
a  condition ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  corporeal 
beings.  Space,  however,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  condition : 
without  it  bodies  cannot  be  located  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
related. 

The  grandest,  boldest  and  most  inspiring  speculation  on  space  is 
that  of  Fenelon,  the  illustrious  churchman,  orator  and  poet.  He 
clung  to  the  claim  that  ideal  space  is  the  immensity  of  God.  His 
claim  is  well  founded.  Soar  up  in  imagination  to  the  milky  way 
and  follow  its  indefinite  flow.  Into  what  abyss  of  immensity  does 
it  empty  itself?  And  the  bottom  and  bounds  of  that  abyss,  where 
and  what  are  they?  You  see  hazy  limits  that  vanish  as  soon  as 
seen.  You  strain  your  imagination  in  vain.  You  are  stupefied. 
Your  intellect  has  exhausted  its  power  of  conception.  One  idea 
forces  itself  upon  you  and  is  uppermost  in  your  mind :  the  idea  of 
infinity  and  of  God. 

Fenelon  argues  thus :  "After  considering  the  eternity  and  im- 
mutability of  God,  which  are  the  same  thing,  I  ought  to  examine 
His  immensity.  Since  He  is  by  Himself,  He  is  sovereignly,  and 
since  He  is  sovereignly  He  has  all  being  in  Himself.  Since  He  has 
all  being  in  Himself,  He  is  without  doubt  extension.  This  exten- 
sion, however,  is  without  limits  and  without  parts,  it  is  infinity  .  .  . 
God  is  not  here  or  there.  But  if  He  is,  where  is  He?  He  is.  He 
is  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must  not  ask  where.  That  which  only 
half  is,  or  with  limits,  is  a  certain  thing  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
nothing  else.  But  God  is  not  any  particular  or  restricted  thing. 
He  is  all ;  He  is  being ;  or,  better  and  more  simply,  He  is.  For 
the  fewer  words  we  use  the  more  we  say.  He  is.  Beware  of 
adding  anything  to  this !  " 

These  are  elevated  ideas,  expressed  in  an  elevated  manner. 
Yet,  with  due  respect  for  the  noble  Archbishop,  I  must  state  that 
his  proposition  is  erroneous.  I  am  sorry  that  cruel  logic  destroys 
the  appeal  of  his  lofty  speculation.     He  attribtues  to  God  a  true, 
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although  infinite  extension  and  thus  establishes  the  infinity  of  space. 
Wishing  to  strengthen  his  doctrine,  he  tells  us  that  that  extension 
has  no  parts.  What  is  extension,  what  is  space  without  parts? 
Who  can  conceive  it?  A  God  really  extended,  though  with  an 
infinite  extension,  is  not  God.  That  which  is  extended  is  essen- 
tially composite;  but  God  is  essentially  simple;  therefore  God  and 
extension  are  contradictory  and  the  infinity  of  space  is  absurd. 

Such  is  a  scanty  sketch  of  some  of  the  problems  of  space,  and 
their  attempted  solution.  There  are  many  other  problems  I  did  not 
even  hint  at,  such  as  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  vacuum  and  the 
status  of  a  single  body  existing  in  space.  The  objections  to  the 
Scholastic  theory,  too,  are  numberless,  and  endless  is  the  chain  of 
argument.  Difficulty  piles  on  difficulty,  argument  destroys  argu- 
ment, conclusion  contradicts  conclusion,  and  space  remains  an 
eternal  problem. 

Space  is  an  imitation,  a  minute  representation  of  God's  immen- 
sity. That  we  are  unable  to  grasp  fully  its  concept,  shows  how 
limited  the  human  intellect  is.  It  makes  us  feel  as  if  knowledge 
and  the  search  for  truth  are  vain  because  it  seems  we  never  do 
fully  know  and  certainly  we  are  never  satisfied  with  what  we  know. 
Complete  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  knowledge  would  be  the 
attainment  of  uncreated  Truth  Itself,  which  is  not  possible  on  earth. 

Charles  N.  Lischka 

School  of  Arts 


'^am^nt  for  Rummer 


SIGH,  winds,  sigh, 
For  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

Howl,  storm,  howl. 
And  bluster  and  blow  and  growl. 

Grieve,  woods,  grieve. 
And  your  frantic  branches  heave. 

Moan,  Earth,  moan. 
With  many  a  sob  and  groan:  — 

For  the  Summer  that's  dead  and  the  dear  dreamy  time, 
W^hen  the  sward  stretched  all  green  in  a  sun-nurtured  clime, 
W^hen  the  birds  piped  their  lays  in  the  \vind-rustled  trees. 
And  their  delicate  tunes  were  upborne  by  the  breeze 
Lest  a  treasure  so  rare,  fading,  die  on  deaf  leaves. 

Then  the  far-stretching  surface  of  Ocean's  blue  might 
W^as  tossed  by  the  breeze,  and  the  wavelets  danced  white. 
And  the  daughters  of  Neptune  to  Heaven  did  leap; 
And  around  a  bare  rock  surged  the  waves  of  the  deep 
While  the  bellow  and  roar  of  an  army  they  keep. 

But  gone  are  the  songsters  from  forest  and  field, 

For  the  land  lies  all  white  as  though  shrouded  and  sealed; 

And  all  level  are  they  that  were  valley  and  rill, 

And  the  sea  that  once  danced  is  now  frozen  and  still 

Like  a  poet  that's  dumb,  or  like  grief  that  can  kill. 

So  the  dirge,  winds,  keep. 
And  with  ye  I  will  weep. 

Cyril  Corbett 


®1{^  ^ttilitVs  fflljrtstmas 


|LD  JOEL  was  tired— dreadfully,  painfully  tired. 
To  have  looked  at  the  shrunken  figure,  the  gaunt 
countenance,  the  bony,  shaking  hands  that  clutched 
close  the  tattered  rag  that  had  once  been  a  coat, 
any  one  would  have  said  that  Joel  was  hungry.  But 
Joel  did  not  feel  hungry. 
He  could  remember  possibly  five  times  in  his  long  life- — 
Joel  might  have  said  that  he  was  sixty,  could  he  count — when 
he  had  had  all  that  he  wanted  to  eat.  So  that  hunger,  now, 
was  no  new  or  irregular  sensation  with  him.  What  cared  he  if  he 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours?  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  this  had  happened,  nor  nearly  the  first.  So,  now,  Joel  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  hungry. 

But  Joel  did  feel  tired.  To  be  sure,  he  could  never  remember 
when  he  had  not  been  tired.  From  the  time  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  orphan  asylum  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  Joel,  like  so  many  of  those  creatures  who 
are  men  in  body  but  infants  in  mind,  became  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  begging  or  stealing  his  daily  bread.  And  this 
existence  had  wearied  Joel — wearied  not  so  much  his  body  as  his 
soul — had  worn  down  his  spirit  and  crushed  his  natural  desire  to 
do  good. 

And  today  Joel  was  more  tired  than  ever.  It  had  been  a  weary 
day,  today.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  the  pushing,  rushing, 
jostling  Christmas-Eve  crowd.  What  cared  the  busy  shopper,  alive 
with  the  joy  of  the  Christmas  season,  for  the  ragged  creature  who 
blocked  his  way?  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  push  him 
aside,  to  clear  a  path  through  the  crowd.  All  day  long  had  Joel 
been  cast  about  on  the  crest  of  this  tumultuous  sea  of  humanity. 
Now,  as  he  cowered  within  a  sheltering  doorway,  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  bursting  out  into  terrible  maledictions  against 
these  people  who  passed  laughing  by,  who  insisted  upon  being  glad. 
Glad?  Had  he  ever  been  glad?  His  old  lips  puckered  into  a  smile 
that  was  not  meant  for  mirth. 

As  if  scarcely  conscious  of  the  movement,  he  stepped  out  on  the 
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sidewalk.  The  happy  faces,  as  they  passed,  attracted  him  almost 
against  his  will,  and  he  looked  at  them  with  a  certain  wistfulness 
in  his  heart,  but  with  greater  bitterness.  On  every  countenance 
was  written  joy  and  unspeakable  gladness.  Again,  and  all  at  once, 
that  terrible  feeling  of  mingled  rage  and  despair  welled  up  within 
him.  He  hated  Christmas,  he  hated  humanity,  he  hated  life !  What 
had  life  given  him?  He  longed  for  the  end  of  the  whole  wretched 
business. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  had  stepped  into  the  street,  he  did  not 
hear  the  shout  of  warning,  he  did  not  hear  a  woman  scream,  but  he 
did  see,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  a  great  dark  thing  bearing 
down  upon  him,  and  then — nothing. 

Joel  was  conscious  of  a  soft  hand  soothingly  drawn  across  his 
forehead.  And  then  he  heard  a  voice,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  heard  before,  so  quiet  and  sweet  it  was.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and,  in  the  subdued  light,  he  made  out  the  form  of  a  woman,  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  black.  Joel  had  never  seen  such  as  she  before. 
He  was  surprised  that  he  missed  in  her  eyes  the  look  of  repulsion 
which  he  had  always  seen  in  the  eyes  of  other  women.  Instead,  he 
saw  pity,  compassion,  tenderness,  love. 

Then,  as  he  looked  at  her,  she  bent  over  and  spoke  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  should  have  no  fear,  that  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  loved  him.  Loved  him  ?  Ah,  it  must  be  a  mistake ! 
Nobody  had  ever  loved  him.  Joel  blinked  his  watery  eyes  and  raised 
a  wavering  hand  in  protest.    He  simply  could  not  believe  it ! 

And  then,  in  her  low  voice,  this  gentle  woman  told  him  the  story 
of  the  great  love  and  the  great  lover ;  of  the  Man-God,  who  loved 
us  all,  not  only  as  a  race,  but  individually,  so  much  so,  that  he  chose 
to  take  our  form,  and  to  die  for  us.  And  she  told  him  how  he, 
Joel,  was  beloved  by  Christ,  because  he  was  one  of  Christ's  dear 
poor. 

"And  I,  too,  love  you,"  continued  the  quiet  woman,  "just  because 
you  are  loved  by  no  one,  but  only  Him.  You  are  trying  to  tell  me 
that  no  one  ever  loved  you.  He  loved  you  always,  and  I  love  you 
now,  and  will  care  for  you." 

And  to  Joel,  as  he  listened,  there  came  a  strange  peace  and 
happiness.  To  be  beloved  by  some  one  in  the  world  was  indeed 
a  great  happiness.     But  to  be  the  particular  object  of  the  affections 
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of  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  world  was  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings. 

And,  when  the  priest  came,  Joel  had,  somehow,  forgotten  that 
terrible  weariness  which  had  followed  him  through  his  whole  life, 
and  to  the  kindly  old  priest  he  gladly  confessed  all  that  he  sus- 
pected in  his  life  as  wicked.  His  joy  reached  the  climax  when  the 
waters,  which  were  to  cleanse  him  forever  of  all  the  wickedness  and 
disgrace  of  his  checkered  career,  were  poured  upon  his  old  gray 
head. 

And,  when  the  Father  told  him  that  tomorrow  they  were  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  man-God,  his  Lover,  his  face  shone 
with  almost  supernatural  joy. 

"Father,"  he  said  simply,  "I  think  I  am  going  to  spend  my  first 
Christmas  Celebration  with  God!" 

And  he  did. 

Cyril  Tierney 
School  of  Arts 


)txmnn  ^^p«Itur'* 


ONG  before  this  present  war  began  to  devastate 
Europe  we  heard  much  about  German  "kultur." 
For  many  years  it  was  the  topic  of  numerous  dis- 
cussions among  learned  bodies  of  educators  and 
economists.  However,  it  was  not  until  war  was 
well  started  that  the  subject  obtained  such  an 
enormous  prominence.  This  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  English,  who 
set  the  torch  to  the  tinder  by  hurling  various  charges  against  Ger- 
man "kultur."  At  once  everybody  began  to  study  the  real  nature 
of  German  "kultur,"  and  essayed  to  determine  whether  the  charges 
were  just.  And  so  before  entering  into  a  further  consideration  of 
this  subject,  let  me  first  explain  very  briefly  the  difference  between 
culture,  as  we  Americans  understand  it,  and  the  "kultur"  of  the 
German  people.  This  distinction  will  facilitate  our  discussion  and 
perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  accusation  which  the  enemies  of 
Germany  make. 

The  word  "kultur"  in  German  finds  no  adequate  translation  in 
any  one  English  word.  Many  are  satisfied  with  "culture"  as  a 
definition.  This  word  is  too  limited  in  meaning  to  express  fully 
the  concept  in  "kultur."  Culture  in  English  is  very  particular  in 
its  scope.  It  means  a  refinement  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
people.  The  word  "kultur"  in  German  has  a  far  more  extensive 
application.  It  embraces  the  people  as  a  unit  together  with  their 
principles  of  government,  commerce,  education,  and  the  ideas 
and  ideals  which  characterize  them.  Tylor  correctly  defined 
"kultur"  when  he  said  it  was  "the  list  of  all  items  of  the  general 
life  of  a  people  which  represents  that  whole  which  we  call  its  cul- 
ture." Hence  in  the  discussion  of  German  "kultur"  in  this  essay 
we  shall  keep  this  definition  closely  in  view. 

With  some,  civilization  and  culture  are  synonymous.  If  there 
is  any  difference,  it  is  purely  one  of  extension.  Civilization  in  this 
sense  embraces  greater  areas  and  more  peoples.  To  the  German 
people  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  civilization  and  culture. 
By  these  terms  they  understand  two  distinct  states.  To  the  German 
mind  civilization  may  be  propagated  and  even  forced  upon  hordes  of 
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savages  in  jungles.  Culture,  however,  "that  happy  crown  of  per- 
sonal toil,  national  traditions  and  inbred  character,"  cannot  be  thus 
extended.  Culture  must  be  from  within.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
impose  upon  a  tribe  of  savages.  Unlike  civilization,  which  very 
frequently  is  a  cloak  to  cover  many  evils,  culture,  to  be  genuine, 
must  be  inborn.  It  must  be  in  the  people  who  by  wise  regulations 
cultivate  it  to  perfection. 

The  culture  of  any  people  is  shown  in  their  works  of  fine  art, 
their  religion  and  their  general  method  of  government.  These  are, 
as  it  were,  the  external  manifestations  of  the  people's  excellence. 
The  masterpieces  of  German  art  are  no  doubt  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  the  best.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Germany  had 
some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  world.  Disregarding  here  the  erro- 
neous systems  which  they  introduced,  German  philosophers  are 
among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  world.  Men  like  Kant  and 
Hegel  are  examples  of  this  type.  The  vast  number  of  intellectual 
giants  in  Germany  shows  how  perfect  is  her  educational  system. 
For  it  is  the  training  which  the  youth  receives  that  determines  the 
caliber  of  his  future  intellectual  powers.  In  fact,  when  we  consider 
what  great  results  it  has  been  effecting  in  the  past  years,  we  must 
admit  that  the  German  educational  system  is  almost  beyond  com- 
pare. 

As  we  intend  to  study  German  "kultur,"  we  must  consider  the 
people  at  work.  This  would  reduce  our  discussion  presently  to 
social  culture.  The  social  culture  in  Germany  has  experienced  a 
vast  reconstruction  within  the  past  two-score  years.  Germany 
formerly  was  an  agricultural  people.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
Germans  pursued  the  arts  of  agriculture.  However,  the  time  came 
when  a  great  change  was  to  be  wrought.  The  people  began  to  leave 
their  farms  and  migrate  to  the  cities  where  they  learned  trades 
and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  And  thus  the  larger  cities 
became  deluged  by  tradesmen.  These  cities  were  transformed  into 
industrial  centers.  Consequently  great  alterations  were  necessary 
to  adapt  the  city  to  the  enormous  influx  of  newcomers.  Commer- 
cial enterprise  took  a  sudden  leap.  Characteristic  German  thor- 
oughness became  evident  and  triumphed  over  great  difficulties.  In- 
dustrial pursuits,  being  now  well  founded,  struck  out  on  new  paths 
which  soon  gave  all  German-made  articles  a  world-wide  market. 
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German  trade  began  to  be  reckoned  among  those  of  the  older 
industrial  nations. 

This  nation-wide  change  necessarily  brought  about  many  social 
reforms.  In  the  state  were  united  community  and  individual  activ- 
ities. With  this  union  came  an  awakening  of  the  masses  to  the 
desirability  and  even  to  the  necessity  of  welfare-work  and  the 
progress  of  "kultur."  Social  legislation  began  to  take  a  marked 
predominance.  All  the  people  became  one  in  favor  of  cooperation 
against  the  common  evils.  Moreover  an  interest  and  appreciation 
of  intellectual  education,  of  vocational  thoroughness,  of  economical 
advancement,  of  personal  interest  and  cooperation  in  economic, 
civic  and  social  life,  began  to  spread  among  the  people  at  large. 

We  cannot  essay  here  to  give  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
German  educational  system.  Germany's  method  in  training  her 
youth  and  her  professional  men  is  most  advanced,  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  results  obtained.  Her  schools  and  colleges  are  under  the 
guidance  of  men  who  are  experts  in  the  teaching  of  youth.  Not 
only  were  numerous  schools  founded  but  also  various  organizations 
which  saw  to  juvenile  welfare-work.  The  physical  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  youth  of  both  sexes  was  cared  for  by  these 
organizations.  This  was  the  direct  result  of  aiming  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and  ethical  health  of  the  nation  by  beginning 
with  the  young  men  and  women  who  were  to  step  into  various 
vocational  careers.  General  and  vocational  schools  began  to  spring 
up  in  cities  and  country.  High-schools  and  universities  began  to 
have  enormous  attendence.  Men  of  great  ability  began  to  appear 
in  various  intellectual  fields.  And  thus  began  to  dawn  the  day  of 
Germany's  future  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
Germany's  educational  methods  are  an  immediate  cause  of  her 
"kultur's"  advancement. 

Since  1870  a  marvelous  change  has  been  taking  place  in  Ger- 
many. In  fact  it  has  been  so  sweeping  and  complete  that  it  has 
fairly  astonished  the  entire  world.  Germany  began  to  grow  into 
an  economic  power  of  stupendous  influence.  She  gradually  pushed 
herself  into  the  forefront  of  the  leading  world-powers.  In  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  she  stands  second  to  none.  That  she 
has  reached  almost  the  zenith  of  military  preparedness  is  clear  from 
what  she  has  accomplished  in  this  v/ar.  She  has  produced  so  per- 
fect  a   military   machine   that   she   was   capable   to   withstand   the 
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joint  attack  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Whether  she  will 
succeed  in  fighting  off  her  numerous  enemies  is  a  question  of  time. 
Even  if  she  does  fail  it  will  not  prove  her  military  weakness.  It 
will  only  prove  that  she  succumbed  to  the  superior  numbers  of 
her  foes.  What  can  account  for  this  imposing  impetus  of  teutonic 
political,  economical  and  military  power?  German  "kultur"  is  per- 
haps the  immediate  cause  of  this  strength. 

We  often  marvel  at  the  mysterious  influence  which  makes  the 
people  of  Germany  act  as  one.  This  unity  of  purpose  is  marked  in 
the  life  of  every  German.  The  individual  in  Germany  shares  in 
the  formation  of  the  will  and  the  activity  of  certain  associations 
which  stand  as  intermediaries  between  the  state  and  the  individual. 
These  agencies  offer  a  wide  scope  to  free,  personal  initiative.  They 
afford  to  the  enterprise  of  the  individual  a  field  of  activity  which 
is  almost  limitless.  We  need  but  look  into  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many to  ascertain  what  opportunities  these  agencies  grant,  and  how 
they  advance  the  industrial  interest  and  tend  to  solidify  the  various 
individual  enterprises  into  one  concrete  unit,  inseparable  in  princi- 
ple and  purpose. 

There  are  inumerable  institutions  in  Germany  which  develope  a 
variety  of  richest  life.  Referring  to  German  history,  we  see  what 
a  number  of  self-governing  vocational  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trades  there  are  in  the  state.  German  social-political 
legislators  are  given  a  wide  field  in  self-government.  From  these 
spring  other  organizations  which  are  born  of  free,  personal  activity. 
The  federated  banks,  trade  unions,  syndicates  and  various  other 
industrial  organizations,  too  numicrous  to  catalogue,  are  factors 
which  the  government  must  reckon  with.  It  is  in  these  agencies 
that  the  creative  power,  the  self-determination  of  the  individual, 
finds  a  sufficient  field  in  which  to  work.  These  intermediate  forms 
tend  to  make  the  people  participants  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
This  vast  organization  of  the  masses,  constructively  active,  makes 
the  German  Empire  so  powerful,  and  shows  what  German  "kultur" 
is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

Culture  and  religion  are  inseparable.  The  culture  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  religion  which  is  interwoven  with  public  activities. 
As  the  religion  begins  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  on  a  nation  its  culture 
inevitably  becomes  more  perfect.  The  effect  of  religion  on  culture 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
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education  of  the  barbarous  hordes  that  invaded  Europe  just  before 
the  Dark  Ages.  In  Germany,  however,  the  Catholic  Church  lost 
much  of  her  former  power  in  determining  German  "kultur"  after 
the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  divided  the  German 
nation  into  two  chief  factors.  Protestant  ideals  began  to  affect 
German  "kultur."  The  philosophic  systems  of  Protestant  German 
philosophers  began  to  mold  German  "kultur"  which  yielded  readily 
to  the  whims  of  these  thinkers,  once  the  Church's  efforts  to  animate 
and  inspire  this  "kultur"  were  frustrated.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  German  "kultur"  is  purely  Protestant. 

We  who  have  for  such  a  long  time  admired  German  "kultur" 
now  suffer  a  sudden  jolt.  We  are  forced  to  stop,  as  it  were,  and 
listen  to  the  charges  which  the  enemies  of  Germany  make  against 
her  "kultur".  England  and  France,  with  a  bitterness  born  of  ances- 
tral hatred  against  Germany,  point  to  the  events  in  Belgium  as 
manifestations  of  German  "kultur".  That  same  Germany,  they  say, 
whose  intellectual  and  national  greatness  the  whole  world  admired, 
now  turns  a  barbarous  vandal.  We  ask  ourselves  whether,  perhaps, 
we  were  not  really  deceived  into  admiring  German  "kultur"  by  the 
clever  writings  of  her  poets  and  philosophers.  Have  they  kept  us 
from  seeing  Germany  as  she  really  is?  Were  we  deluded  into 
admiring  a  m.ere  shadow  which  German  savants  by  their  cunning 
made  us  believe  was  a  reality? 

The  English  and  the  French  claim  that  if  her  "kultur"  was 
as  perfect  as  Germany  boasted,  then  her  artistic  sense  should 
have  restrained  her  from  the  willful  destruction  of  Cathedrals 
and  churches.  Yet  was  the  devastation  of  these  "willful?"  This 
is  the  question.  Cathedrals  were  bombarded  only  then  when 
military  necessity  made  it  absolutely  obligatory.  Hence  that  many 
cathedrals  were  ruined  was  due  not  to  any  destructive  mania  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  but  to  military  necessity. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude?  Are  we  to  take  the  word  of 
the  English  and  French  and  condemn  German  "kultur"  as  hypo- 
critical, cheap  and  superficial?  I  think  it  best  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment until  peace  again  comes  over  the  warring  nations.  If  after 
this  war  Germany  rises  nationally  intact,  a  unit,  just  as  before;  if, 
even  though  greatly  weakened,  her  characteristic  quality  of  thor- 
oughness remains ;  if  the  German  people  come  out  just  as  firm  in 
their  purpose  to  make  the  "fatherland"  supreme,  regardless  of  per- 
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sonal  inconveniences — then  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  German 
"kultur"  withstood  the  test  of  fire  and  is  as  sound  and  perfect  as 
its  advocates  claimed  it  to  be. 

Francis  Sujak 
School  of  Arts 
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THE  keynote  of  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of  charity.  At  this 
season  it  is  customary  to  lay  aside  the  usual  selfishness  to 
which  man  is  only  too  prone,  and  give  some  little  thought 
to  those  who  need  assistance.  In  pursuance  of  this  feeling,  clubs 
are  formed  to  distribute  gifts,  the  papers  petition  aid  for  the  needy, 
and  we  at  last  awake  to  a  realization  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
slums  and  of  those  whose  sad  lot  it  is  to  live  there. 
The  Spirit  of  All  this  we  had,  in  great  measure,  promptly  forgot- 
Christmas  ten  with  the  passing  of  the  last  twenty-fifth  of  De- 

cember. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  very  contrast  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  goodwill  which  prevails  at  this  time  to  the  attitude  that  com- 
monly obtains  between  man  and  man  that  marks  this  occasion  so 
unusual.  Instead  of  weaving  this  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
forbearance  into  our  lives,  as  the  Man-God  taught  us,  we  reserve 
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it  for  events  like  this,  and  then  put  it  carefully  away  in  moth-balls 
until  another  Christmas.  Certain  people  are  fond  of  stigmatizing 
us  money-grubbers,  and,  however  much  we  may  resent  this  charge 
from  others,  among  ourselves  we  must  confess  that  it  contains  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth.  How  rare  it  is  today  to  find  in  the  great 
world  the  constant  practice  of  those  sturdy  old  virtues  of  genial 
charity  and  kindly  helpfulness  which  distinguished  the  men  who 
made  this  nation  possible !  In  its  place  have  risen  the  greed  of 
gold  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  so  that  we  are  rapidly  hastening 
toward  that  abyss  of  materialism  in  which  the  skeletons  of  ancient 
nations  lie  bleaching.  Our  statesmen  and  philosophers  grow  gray 
over  social  and  economic  problems,  over  the  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor,  without  finding 
a  satisfactory  solution,  while  the  only  true  and  adequate  remedy 
lies  ready  to  hand,  if  men  would  but  apply  it.  With  a  proper  attitude 
and  a  frequent  application,  on  both  sides,  of  this  Christian  charity 
and  friendship,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  display  at  Christmas, 
half  the  problems  that  vex  the  world  would  be  problems  no  longer. 
But  man  is  often  slow  to  learn,  and  still  slower  to  apply  his  knowl- 
edge when  it  would  defeat  his  own  selfish  interests. 

It  is,  however,  high  time  that  we  in  the  United  States  took 
notice  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  lest,  like  England  and  France,  we 
be  driven  to  learn  in  the  bitter  school  of  war  the  lesson  that  no 
nation  which  saves  its  Christian  charity,  helpfulness  and  friendship 
for  exhibition  at  Christmas,  instead  of  working  it  into  its  everyday 
life,  can  long  endure. 

Ignatius  Walsh 

A  FEW  days  ago,  on  November  seventeenth,  Henryk  Sien- 
kiewicz,  the  famous  Polish  novelist,  died  in  Switzerland. 
In  his  death  the  literary  world  suffers  an  irreparable  loss. 
Yet  what  people  can  feel  the  blow  more  intensely  than  his  own? 
In  Sienkiewicz  the  Poles  found  their  spokesman  before  the  world. 
On  him  they  have  centered  all  their  hopes  of  preserving  their  cus- 
toms and  their  traditions.  For  he  was  the  Homer 
Henryk  of   the   Polish   people.     He   sang,   in  his  novels,   of 

Sienkiewicz      their  customs,  of  their  glory.    And  now  when  his  aid 
was  most  needed  to  preserve  their  national  integrity, 
God  calls  him. 
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Henryk  Adam  Alexander  Pius  Sienkiewicz  was  born  at  Woli 
Okrrejeski,  in  the  county  of  Lukowski,  state  of  Siedlecki,  on  May 
fifth,  1846.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  Polish  land-owner.  His 
mother  was  a  cultured  lady  of  a  noble  Polish  family  which  stands 
among  the  foremost  of  those  which  have  had  much  to  do  in  matters 
political  and  military  in  Poland.  From  her  Henryk  inherited  the 
gift  of  writing.  She  herself  was  a  prolific  writer.  Many  of  her 
poems  and  stories  composed  for  the  amusement  of  friends  were 
masterpieces.  It  was  she  who  trained  her  son  in  his  early  child- 
hood. Not  until  his  tenth  year  was  Henryk  sent  to  Warsaw  to 
begin  his  education  proper. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  read  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  "Swiss  Family  Robinson."  These  books  he  loved  the  best,  as 
he  tells  us.  Later  on  he  inclined  to  Scott  and  Dumas.  Undoubtedly 
this  affection  for  Scott  had  a  large  influence  on  the  future  author. 
Certainly  the  similarity  between  the  two  shows  that  Scott's  work 
molded  in  great  measure  Sienkiewicz's  style. 

From  his  earliest  youth  Sienkiewcz  read  avidly.  When  at  col- 
lege he  even  neglected  his  studies  to  read.  After  completing  his 
course  at  the  University,  he  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America,  where  he  spent  a  numbers  of  months.  He 
wrote  up  his  experiences  of  his  travels  in  the  form  of  letters  which 
were  published  in  many  Polish  periodicals. 

On  his  return  to  Europe  he  began  to  write  voluminously.  Poems, 
essays,  novels  came  in  rapid  succession.  Immediately  they  were 
loved  by  the  Polish  people.  In  them  the  Poles  found  a  future 
genius.  In  a  little  while  Sienkiewicz's  popularity  spread  even  be- 
yond the  circles  of  his  people.  However,  the  world  was  not  to 
know  him  until  his  famous  works  appeared.  In  slow  succession 
came  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  "The  Deluge,"  "Pan  Michael," 
"Quo  Vadis,"  and  "Through  the  Desert."  At  once  the  entire  world 
recognized  him  as  another  Scott.  His  works  were  translated  into 
thirty  different  languages.  A  place  among  literary  immortals  was 
already  assured  him. 

To  appreciate  Sienkiewicz's  genius  fully  one  must  read  his  works 
in  the  original.  His  style,  his  choice  of  work's  and  peculiar  Polish 
phraseology  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  can  read  Polish.  Of 
course  one  can  enjoy  his  books  in  the  translations.    Yet  isn't  it  true 
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that  much  is  lost  of  an  author's  real  merit  through  the  dark  glass  of 
translation  ? 

Sienkiewicz  stands  supreme  among  PoHsh  noveHsts.  None,  in 
fact,  can  be  compared  to  him.  Critics  even  go  farther  and  declare 
that  his  genius  v^as  even  greater  than  that  of  Scott.  Others  say 
that  he  is  not  superior  to  Scott,  but  only  his  equal.  At  all  events 
we  may  truthfully  say  that  Sienkiewicz  will  remain  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries  iji  the  firmament  of  the  world's  literature. 

Francis  Sujak 


JVl 
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OUR  hands  trembled  at  first  in  spelling  out  "dance" ;  in   fact,  the  pen 
quivered  so  much  as  a  consequence  that  we  were  obliged  to  practise 
writing  the  word  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper.     In  this  manner  we 
acquired  a  certain  confidence  and   facility.     Mentally  we  repeated  over  and 
over  again :  "Alumni  Dance !     Alumni  Dance !"     This  repetition  gave  us  the 
moral  courage  so  essential  to  physical  action.     Then  we  reflected 
....  "Yes,  it  is  a  fact,"  we  concluded.    So,  dear  Alumni  friends, 
students,  and  citizens,  we  are  thus  prepared  to  break  the  news  to 
the  world,  modesty  being  one  of  our  characteristics. 
Mr.    Tuohy,    President    of    the    Alumni    Association,    requests    the    pres- 
ence of  the  Alumni  and  friends  at  the  first  annual    (?)   ball  in  the  Hotel 
La   Salle,  Thursday  evening,  January  the  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen — under  the  auspices  of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Association !    There  it 
is  in  a  nutshell !     If  you  want  to  take  it,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  wrap  it 
up  and  send  it  direct  to  your  house. 

Seriously,  we  hope  that  the  dance  will  be  a  huge  success.  Every  alumnus 
is  requested  to  drop  everything  else,  even  business,  and  work  toward  that 
end.  If  you  don't  dance,  you  can  waltz;  if  you  don't  waltz,  you  can  come 
and  criticize  other's  dancing.  It  will  be  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  will  depend  (we  assume  here  that  you  could  never 
guess  this)  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  support  it.  If  it  is  a  success  we'll 
have  oodles  about  it  next  time.  Remember  the  time,  the  place  and — 
the  dance ! 

There  is  no  other  news  of  importance  at  present,  so  that  we  must  go 
almost  at  once  to  our  chronicle.  However,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we 
insisted  on  in  the  last  issue — give  us  some  information  about  yourselves  or 
fellow  Alumni.  We  understand  that  there  is  a  membership  of  about  six 
hundred,  and  certainly  it  is  sufficiently  large  enough  to  admit  six  times  as 
much  data  as  we  publish.  We  learn  of  achievements,  successes  and  triumphs 
very  often  in  the  daily  papers  about  you,  but  it  may  be  just  possible  that  we 
might  overlook  the  item.  So  again,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information 
that  pertains  to  yourselves  and  your  activities. 

'00  Austin  Forney  was  married  last  month  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Murray. 

The  groom  has  law  offices  in  the  Ashland  Block. 

Ex.-'Ol     Theo.  E.  Cornell  is  in  the  real  estate  business.     He  is  also  Grand 
Knight  of  the  Illinois  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

'08  M.  J.  Bransfield  is  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  M.  J.   Brans- 

field  Company. 
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*12  Wm.  B.  O'Brien  is  having  unusual  success  in  law.     Will  recently 

won  his  twentieth  consecutive  victory,  which  is  going  some. 

Ex.-'14     Edward  Loughrey  was  ordained  deacon  at  St.  Bernard's,  Rochester, 
in  September. 

'16  Joseph  Shortall,  of  last  year's  class,  is  with  the  Pullman  Co. 

Dan  Cunningham  writes  from  the  seminary  at  Baltimore  that  he 
has  already  passed  the  examination  for  First  Philosophy,  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  Second. 

Dan  likewise  informs  us  that  James  Malloy,  also  of  last  year's  class, 
although  pining  for  home,  finds  means  to  comfort  himself  in  the  odd  mo- 
ments snatched  from  the  study  of  medicine.  Dan  himself  met  Jim  in  Balti- 
more with  three  of  these  means. 


''^i; 
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THE   BOSTON    COLLEGE   STYLUS   certainly    did    strike    our    fancy. 
From  over  to  cover  it  is  a  magazine  that  well  upholds  the  lofty  educa- 
tional traditions  of  Boston  College.     Its  conservative  cover,  the  tasty 
arrangement  of  its  contents,  the  scholarly  treatment  of  its  articles  evoke  our 
most  earnest   felicitations.     What  particularly  impressed  us   was  the  highly 
cultured  tone  of  the  contents.     "The   Starved  Urge"  is  a 
The  Boston         very  clever  article  bearing  on  the  glory  of  a  football  can- 
College  Stylus     didate.    It  is  developed  in  a  highly  interesting  manner  with 
some  smart  plays  on  words,  an  absorbing,  racy  style  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.     We  opine  that  many  worthy  Bostonians  were  se- 
duced from  the  retreat  of  a  study  chamber  to  "gambol  on  the  manly  green" 
by  the  writer's  implicit  exhortations.     In  this  article  are  some  worthy  pro- 
tests against  the  imbecile  conventionalities  of  our  age.     The  points  are  well 
taken  and  we  shall  await  with  interest  other  contributions  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  of  the  Stylus. 

"Threnody"  is  an  exceptional  poem  for  a  college  magazine.  And  we 
mean  what  we  say.  Were  we  in  a  position  to  award  the  laurels  for  the 
college  verse  that  has  come  under  our  observation,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
tender  them  to  the  author  of  this  poem.  The  first  stanza,  it  is  our  humble 
opinion,  is  a  gem.  In  the  first  place,  the  thought  is  excellent  and  the  choice 
of  words  is  very  fine.  In  the  second  place,  the  verse  form,  metrical  art,  and 
melody  are  unusual  for  a  college  student. 

"Dr.  Beckhard's  Case"  is  an  ingenious  story  and  the  plot  is  "something 
different."  It  is  very  original,  well  written  and  does  its  share  in  preserving 
the  high  tenor  of  the  magazine.  We  are  not  well  enough  versed  in 
psychophysics  or  other  such  kindred  sciences  to  venture  an  opinion  on  its 
probability.  But  it's  mighty  interesting,  and  we'll  leave  the  probability  for 
some  one  else  to  decide. 

"In  Praise  of  Superstition"  is  a  very  fine  essay,  crowded  with  real  thought 
and  written  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  It  retorts  Materialism  with 
gusto  and  demonstates  that,  all  things  considered,  the  most  superstitious 
people  are  they  who  levy  war  on  those  within  the  fold. 

"The  Wharf-Rat"  offers  to  us  no  reason  for  its  existence.  It  is  descrip- 
tive, paints  characters  very  well,  but  it  is  entirely  too  depressing.  The 
technique  is  good  enough  but  it  lacks  the  elements  of  poetic  justice.  It  is 
a  riot  of  murder  and  slaughter.  The  author  shows  very  good  ability  but 
why  he  did  not  use  it  on  something  else  than  the  "Wharf-Rat"  is  beyond  our 
poor  power  to  answer.  , 

The  editorials  are  good,  very  good,  and  Flotsam  and  Jetsam  expresses 
our  sentiments  with  regard  to  one  who  would  admonish  all  Ex-men  on  the 
gentle  art  of  Exchanging. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  recognition.  The  gentle- 
The  man   who    was   responsible    for   questioning   the   probabihty   of 

Academia  "What  Caused  It?"  has  been  duly  looked  up  and  admonished, 
although  he  was  graduated  last  year.  We  are  dreadfully  sorry 
that  you  think  the  content  of  our  summer  number  "is  not  interesting  enough 
for  the  class  of  people  who  read  it,"  for  they  seem  to  like  heavy  reading  and 
are  wont  to  criticize  us  if  our  "mag"  is  not  heavy  enough. 

"The  Power  of  the  Rosary"  is  a  poem  whose  thought  is  very  good,  but 
whose  versification  might  be  improved  upon.  The  scantion  of  some  of  the 
lines  has  caused  us  much  trouble. 

"Duncan's  Last  Race"  is  an  interesting  little  story  and  afforded  us  some 
very   enjoyable   reading. 

"The  1916  Strike"  begins  with  a  description  of  an  afternoon  in  August 
and  ends  with  a  eulogy  of  Wilson.  It  has  much  to  say  of  the  utility  of  gaso- 
line and  the  price  of  wheat.  x'Vpropos  of  the  strike  which  wasn't,  the  au- 
thoress puts  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  characters:  "Our 
President  will  step  in  calmly,  quieth-,  and  say  'Quit !'  Things  will  be 
arranged  to  suit  everyone,  and  as  he  has  avoided  evil  in  the  past  for  his 
people,  so,  too,  will  he  watch  out  for  us  in  the  future."  Well  a  number  of 
United  States  citizens  have  been  killed  of  late  who  are,  evidently,  not  his 
people,  and  this  omnipotent  "Quit !"  has  not  prevented  Villa  &  Company  in 
Mexico  from  staging  their  perennial  tragedy  or  the  British  from  searching 
our  mails  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

"Love's  Young  Dream"  is  a  pleasant  dream,  so  like  the  dreams  of  one's 
high  school  days.  But  the  Jessie  of  this  story  must  be  a  rather  precocious 
little  baggage  if  she  were  capable  of  dreaming  such  dreams  at  such  an  early 
age.  The  story  sheds  a  bright  ray  of  good  cheer,  and  for  this,  if  for  nothing 
else,  is  worth  the  reading.  But  it  has  other  commendable  features,  and  in 
all  is  a  verj-  satisf3'ing  endeavor. 

V\'e  wish  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  Academia  so  much  for  printing  a 
photo  of  the  staff.  It  helps  so  much  for  identification  and  for  other  purposes 
not  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  "snaps"  in  the  college  chronicle  are  verv' 
pretty,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  "Ukes"  in  the  pictures  v/e  conclude  that 
Portland,   Oregon,   is   much   nearer   Hawaii   than   Chicago. 

To  the  Young  Eagle  goes  the  palm  for  attractive  covers. 
The  Young  It  caught  our  eye  at  once.  To  the  originator  of  this  cover 
Eagle  goes   our  highest   praise,    for   it   is   compelling  without  being 

flagrant,  and  the  color  scheme  is  new  without  being  revo- 
lutionary. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  Queen  of  Peace"  is  a  large  title  for  a  little 
poem.     But  the  poem  is  appropriate  and  contains  some  happy  thoughts. 

"Angels  in  Art"  is  an  essay  which  treats,  as  the  title  indicates,  of  angels 
in  art.  The  authoress  deserves  to  be  complimented  on  her  research  work 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

"Becky's  Triumph"  is  a  clever  short  story,  simple  in  development  and  at 
times  showing  flashes  of  wit.     It  has  an  uplifting  theme  and  is  well  written. 
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"Romanticism :  Poetry  in  England  and  Music  in  Germany"  is  an  essay 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  magazine  whose  pages  it  graced.  It  proceeds 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  unlike  many  essays  that  have  appeared  with  like 
pretentious  titles  in  other  magazines,  it  really  contains  the  author's  views 
and  is  not  a  symposium  of  extracts  carefully  culled  from  English  Rhetorics 
or  Anthologies  of  music.  And  what's  more,  it  is  very  interesting  reading. 
The  authoress  has  created  a  beautiful  description  of  Chopin's  music  when 
she  says  it  "abounds  in  pearly  cadences,"  and  throughout  the  whole  article 
she  shows  evidences  of  a  wide  training  in  the  beaux  arts. 

"Shakespeare  and  the  London  of  His  Day"  is  a  descriptive  essay  and 
well  done.  We  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the  authoress,  but  we 
cannot  believe  the  England  of  Elizabeth's  regime  was  all  the  Utopia  that  she 
depicts  it  to  be.  There  are  elements  of  a  literary  style  in  this  paper  and  a 
facile  imagination,  but  the  tone  is  a  trifle  too  exclamatory  for  an  essay.  It 
is  fraught  with  figures  which  are  scattered  in  great  profusion.  They  bespeak 
a  mind  that  is  bubbling  over  with  pretty  things  to  be  said. 

Walter  T.  Quigley 

The  October  number  of  the  College  Spokesman  opens  with  a 
The  College  poem  that  is  truly  remarkable  for  its  fulness  of  imagery, 
Spokesman  dignity  of  movement  and  diction.  The  artistic  spirit,  the  in- 
sight and  the  power  of  expression  betrayed  in  its  lines  all 
proclaim  the  author's  extraordinary  ability.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  "The 
War  Planes  Over  Venice,"  and  it  is  by  John  Saidmore,  whose  name  is  not 
even  on  the  editorial  staflf.  Well,  a  prophet  is  never  great  in  his  own 
country;  but  listen,  ye  scribes  of  Dubuque,  if  we  had  such  a  one  among  us 
we  would  create  a  special  department  of  poetry  and  make  him  its  director. 
We  beg  to  quote  a  few  lines — 

The  sky  with  campaniles  choral  grew; 

The  carapace  was  moulted,  and  the  dome 

Gave  art  the  shelter  of  its  welkin  hue    ... 

From  floor  to  spire  the  stone,  a  living  thing. 

Thrives  like  a  vine,  too  frail  to  stand,  too  proud  to  cling. 

In  the  same  issue  there  is  an  essay  on  the  American  Drama.  It  starts 
with  an  historical  account  of  the  drama  in  our  own  country  from  the  his- 
trionic golden  age  of  1860  down  to  the  present  time  and  its  scenic  melodrama. 
The  widespread  state  of  education  in  our  own  day  and  the  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  the  stage  are  truly  paradoxical.  The  author  of  the  article  recommends 
as  a  remedy  the  revival  of  Shakespearean  plays,  not  as  David  Belasco  or 
Ben  Greet  would  have  them  revived,  but  in  a  manner  moderately  realistic. 
The  essay  is  a  commendable  piece  of  work. 

An  account  of  the  installation  of  a  wireless  telegraph  plant  at  the  college 
is  also  very  interesting.  One  of  the  professors  conceived  the  idea  of  interest- 
ing the  students  in  the  fascinating  and  cryptic  arts  of  radioactivity.  The 
building  of  a  sound-proof  room,  the  experimenting  in  styles  of  antennae;  the 
isolating  of  the  high-power  transmission  transformer  and  the  sensitive 
tuning  apparatus   coupled   with  the   delicate  audion   detector,   all  bespeak  a 
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thoroughly  modern  and  highly  efficient  station.  We,  too,  once  "listened," 
trying  to  coax  Arlington  and  the  distant  Panama ;  and  what  magic  it  was 
finall}'  to  locate  on  the  coupler  the  whisper  of  the  far-off  crashing  giant! 

Although  we  of  the  last  half  of  this  corporation  of  criticism  never 
Lutnina       before  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  departmental  editor,  and 

consequently  cannot  say  that  so  much  really  good  poetry  in  a  single 
issue  of  college  magazines  has  never  before  come  within  our  ken,  we  will 
say  that  the  quality  of  the  verse  in  the  October  number  far  surpassed  our 
expectations.  Lumina  has  also  produced  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  ability.  His 
emotion  is  simple  and  natural ;  his  diction  well  suited  to  the  theme.  The 
poet  is  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  friend: 

I  have  looked  upon  the  passers  in  the  street, 

Friend  of  mine. 
I  have  listened  for  a  voice  I  long  to  greet. 
Friend  of  mine. 
Absence  there,  and  silence  all. 
Footfalls  in  an  empty  hall, — 
But  my  heart's  a  lighted  shrine, 
Friend  of  mine. 

"Bonsoir"  is  a  piece  of  verse  also  worthy  of  commendation,  although  the 
meter  is  a  little  irregular  in  places.  We  are  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
Tennyson  that  the  first  requirement  of  poetry  is  perfect  mastery  of  meter; 
variations  are,  of  course,  permissible  but  these,  being  beyond  the  technique 
of  regularity,  should  seldom  be  attempted  by  the  tyro. 

"Profession  and  Performance"  is  a  narrative  which  is  neither  a  short 
story,  a  tale  nor  a  novelette.  It  is  an  anecdote  with  a  commentary.  Im- 
mediately it  made  us  think  of  Thackeray's  "Roundabout  Papers."  The 
article,  though  not  by  any  means  perfect,  shows  ability  and  is  praiseworthy. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  first  short  story.  As  we  said  in  our  last  issue 
the  short  story  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  literary  form  for  college  men. 
It  has  since  ocurred  to  us  that  the  reason  may  be  this,  in  the  short  story 
its  author  lays  himself  open  to  harsher  criticism ;  the  faults  are  more  glaring 
and  their  occasions  more  numerous.  But  let  this  deter  no  one.  Let  us 
always  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  construct.  This  frail  and 
struggling  literary  tendril  needs  to  be  cherished.  The  rude  blast  of  scorn  will 
kill  it.  "Turning  the  Tables"  is  a  story  of  college  life.  It  is  interesting, 
lively  and  best  of  all  incorporates  a  style  not  unlike  that  of  O.  Henry,  the 
master  of  surprise,  who  has  so  many  imitators  in  the  field  of  modern  fiction. 
Let  us  cite  one  instance  of  similarity,  "Sparlin's  razor  looked  like  a  profile 
of  the  Andes."  The  story  after  running  through  thirty-five  hundred  words 
reaches  a  denouement,  swift,  surprising  and  humorous — like  those  of  O. 
Henry.  Cyril  Corbett 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

AS  the  year  wears  on  the  meetings  of  the  Senior  Sodality  grow  more  and 
more  interesting  to  the  mem.bers,  because  of  the  splendid  instructions 
of  the  Reverend  Director,  and  the  marked  zeal  to  honor  and  revere 
Our   Blessed   Lady.     The   members    are   individually   and   collectively   very 
regular  in  their  attendance,  a  fact  which  is  very  gratifying  to  Father  Cop- 
pens,  our  Director.     A  small  treasury  fund  has  been  created  by 
The  asking  a  small  due  each  month  from  the  members.     With  this 

Sodality  money  the  Sodalists  have  been  supplied  with  beads,  scapular 
medals  and  booklets  pertaining  to  Sodality  work.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Director  and  the  officers  to  continue  this  work  by  distributing 
throughout  the  year  other  small  articles  of  a  high  spiritual  value.  This 
action  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all. 

On  Tuesday,  December  fifth,  the  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Sodalities  were  received  into  their  respective  ranks  at  an  impres- 
sive ceremony  in  the  upper  church. 

James  T.  Mangan 

Following  our  happy  custom,  on  November  fifteenth,  we 
Distribution  all  were  summoned  to  hall,  there  to  await  the  First  Judg- 
ment of  the  scholastic  year.  Rev.  Fr.  Furay  took  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  judge  and  then  began  the  solemn  trial  of  the  Sophomore, 
Freshman  and  Academy  classes. 

Straightway  the  goats  were  separated  from  the  sheep,  the  cockle  from 
the  wheat. 

The  Faithful  were,  as  usual,  rewarded  with  ribbons,  and  some  of  our 
phenomenons  had  more  pins  in  their  coat  lapels  than  the  w.  k.  laundered 
shirt. 

The  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among  those  who  stood  on  the  Left 
probably  took  place  after  they  reached  home. 

However,  the  sentences  were  far  from  severe,  and  when  Father  Furay 
announced  that  court  would  be  adjourned  for  the  day,  joy  was  unbounded. 

Robert    C.    Keenan 

Again  Mr.  Howard  Brundage,  ex  '13,  LL.  B.,  '14,  has 
The  Brundage  donated  medals  for  prowess  in  athletics.  The  first  is  of 
Medals  gold,  the  second  of  silver  and  the  third  of  bronze.     These 

medals  are  awarded  to  the  three  men  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  their  fellow  students,  have  done  the  most  for  St.  Ignatius  in  all  branches 
of  athletics,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  their  class  standing. 
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Last  year's  awards  went  to  Daniel  Cunningham,  Edward  Holton  and 
Charles  Leyden. 

Ballots  were  printed  for  the  football  vote  this  year,  and  Doretti,  Erickson 
and  T.  McNally  ranked  first,  second  and  third,  respectively,  with  strong 
contenders  in  Hatton,  Ryan,  Clarke,  Kealy  and  M.  McNally. 

Mr.  Brundage  is  certainl}'-  a  model  for  all  the  Alumni.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  coaching  the  football  squad  a  year  or  two  ago,  and,  although 
his  business  will  no  longer  permit  him  to  render  this  assistance,  he  is  always 
on  hand  for  the  games. 

All  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Howard  Brundage,  a  "regular"  alumnus. 

Robert  C.  Keenan 

We  are  very  pleased  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a  new 
Father  Cassilly's  work  by  Father  F.  J.  Cassilly,  S.  J.,  "The  Story  of  True 
New  Book  Love,"  published  by  B.  Herder.    The  little  volume  indeed 

comes  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  Father  Cassilly  in 
his  other  works.  In  the  treatise  the  growth  of  divine  love  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  is  interestingly  and  delightfully  described.  We  think  that  the 
work  will  be  as  equally  popular  as  his  previous  publications. 

The  editor  being  too  modest,  we  wish  to  announce  the 
I.  Walsh's  "The     publication   of  a  four-act  play  by  him,   "The  House  of 
House  of  Sand"     Sand"  (Loyola  University  Press).  The  drama  shows  con- 
siderable   talent   on    the    part    of    Mr.    Walsh   and    fore- 
shadows greater  things,  we  hope,  for  the  future. 

We  started  college  life  with  twenty-two  members,  nineteen 
Freshman  from  St.  Ignatius,  two  from  St.  Rita's  and  Bobbie  Burns  from 
Class  Campion.     Really,  we  are  only  twenty-one,  but  Ryan  drops  in 

once  and  awhile  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

As  no  class  chronicle  would  be  complete  without  the  results  of  the 
exams,  here  goes:  Willy  Carey  took  the  honors  of  the  class,  with  Culhane 
a  close  second. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Flynn  forget  us  in  the  college  play,  Keenan,  Tierney  and 
McNally  being  the  "hamfats."  No  doubt  the  lamp-posts  and  policemen  will 
also  be  recruited  from  our  midst. 

Now  to  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  German  stu- 
dents are  fanning  during  the  noon  hour : 

Doretti:  "Gee,  but  the  kid  brother  can  play  football;  if  he  wasn't  so 
light  I'd  put  him  on  the  young " 

Loftus :  "You  oughta  see  me  race  that  train,  the  old  super  was  hitting " 

Higgins :    "Why,  certainly,  Wilson  started  the  war  !    Why,  in  the  Tribune 

only  this  morning "      (He  still   reads   it  after   Otto   Engel  said  the   St. 

Ignatius  Academy  team  outweighed  Loyola.) 

Russell  (gazing  pensively  at  his  yellow  gloves)  :  "They  certainly  get  the 
ladies." 
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But  Baker  breaks  up  the  meeting  by  rendering  in  a  deep,  rich  baritone, 
"If  You  Talk  in  Your  Sleep,  Please  Don't  Mention  My  Name." 
Sliwinski,    the    mighty   nimrod    from    Lemont,    thrilled   the    boys    the    other 
day  with  a  startling  account  of  his  killing  a  rabbit  with  a  beer-bottle.    When 
it  comes  to  big  game  Al's  got  T.  R.  looking  like  a  piker. 

No  longer  can  we  call  Culhane  the  "Missing  Link."  When  it  comes  to 
throwing  "soporific  sops"  in  Chemistry  and  erasers  in  the  class-room,  Paul 
swats  them  all. 

Realizing  that  Paris  cannot  set  the  styles  on  account  of  the  war,  several 
of  the  boys  have  undertaken  to  do  so.  Hayes  gets  the  palm,  coming  with  a 
pinch-back  and  a  Douglas  Fairbanks  hair-part  on  the  same  day.  Cy  Loftus 
comes  second  with  a  fur-collared  overcoat,  but  George  Slad's  von  Hindenburg 
Clip  is  not  far  behind. 

To  make  them  buy  a  copy,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted. 

Egan,  Hagerty,  J.  A.  Ryan,  Holton  and  Steve  DriscoU  are  at  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  while  J.  Henry  Newman  is  studying  for  the  Viatorian  Order. 

O'Brien  and  Willy  Cavanaugh  go  to  business  college.  J.  P.  Ryan  is  at 
Notre  Dame.  Most  of  the  other  boys  are  bucking  the  world  in  business. 
(Sounds  like  Alger.) 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  members,  we  have  Ryan  and  Carey,  the  Ail- 
American  "L"  guards.  "Step  lively,  please,"  "Watch  your  step."  We  have 
also  the  only  soldier  in  the  college,  Ray  Fiedler,  fresh  from  Mexico,  covered 
with  glory  and  freckles. 

Speaking  of  soldiering,  we  all  intend  to  soldier  through  the  year.  (Hayes 
told  us  this  and  though  it  is  punk,  we  can't  think  of  a  better  one.) 

John  F.  McNally 


ENGINEERING 

AS  the  days  roll  by,  we  Sophomores  find  ourselves  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  intricate  passages  of  our  beloved  books  of  knowledge. 
To  say  the  least,  we  are  all  "hitting  on  six,"  and  are  contributing 
verj'  generously  to  the  Edison  Company.  On  Monday,  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  all  the  Engineers  accompanied  by  Dean  Donogan,  and  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Froebes,  S.  J.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Street 
Sophomore  pumping  station  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.  Al- 
Class  though  greatly  impeded  in  our  observations  by  the  numerous 

Freshmen  (whom  we  had  to  take  with  us)  we  gained  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  station  by  careful  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  guide  who  directed  the  inspection. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Seidenburg,  S.  J.,  of  the  School  of  Sociology-,  honored 
us  with  his  presence  on  Thursday,  November  the  twenty-third.  On  this 
occasion  he  delivered  a  well-planned  and  comprehensive  outline  of  Sociology 
to  the  Engineers  and  Pre-Medics,  several  members  of  the  faculty  also  being 
present.     It  is  needless  to   say  that  we  thoroughly  appreciated  his  kindness 
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and  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  on  which  he  will  lead  us  deeper 
into  the  many  social  problems  with  which  in  later  life  we  shall  be  daily 
confronted. 

Careful  observation  of  Eddie  Gillespie  shows  that  he  has  not  been  get- 
ting much  sleep  lately,  and  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  the  cause 
might  be. 

We  might  also  add  that  several  members  of  the  faculty  were  not  pleased 
with  the  outcome  of  the  recent  election. 

"Howie"  Ure  went  off  to  shoot  (at)  a  few  ducks  five  days  ago  and  has 
not  returned  as  yet.     We  sincerely  hope  he  wasn't  mistaken  for  one. 

As  a  final  touch,  we  might  say  that  "Doc"  Landwirth  is  giving  us  a  fine 
course  in  German  and  we  appreciate  his  efforts. 

William  C.  Amberg 
"One  in  all  and  all  in  one"  may  be  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
Freshman    Freshman  Class.     Unanimity  of  opinion  and  action  characterizes 
Class  us  as  a  whole,  while  individually  we  differ  as  far  as  is  consistent 

in  a  group  of  aspiring  engineers.  The  noon  hour  is  still  the 
most  enjoyable  hour  of  the  daj^.  Then  it  is  that,  relieved  of  all  anxieties 
(even  for  so  short  a  time),  we  forget  our  troubles  of  the  class-room  and 
unreservedly  give  ourselves  up  to  an  hour  of  leisure  and  entertainment.  In 
the  privacy  of  a  table  at  Funell's,  O'Hern  tells  us  the  latest  joke  pulled  off 
at  a  Joliet  minstrel  or  vividly  describes  the  doings  at  the  Mission.  Then, 
too,  Walter  Bentley  learnedly  expounds  those  theories  in  chemistry  or  prin- 
ciples of  logic  v.hich  our  confused  minds  have  not  quite  gathered  together. 

This  chatter  continues  for  some  time  till  Lawler,  who  all  this  time  is 
sitting  by  with  an  all-wise  look  on  his  face,  interrupts  with  some  remark 
about  what  a  fine  team  the  Cornells  are,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  to 
the  Punkinville  team.  As  there's  no  argument,  however,  everything  is  peace- 
able and  so  the  talk  goes  on. 

Alex  Canarj',  however,  did  raise  an  important  "issue."  He  claimed  there 
was  no  meat  in  mince-pie.  Prof.  O'Hern  immediately  took  him  up  on  that 
point  and  alluding  to  the  varieties  of  meat  in  "fruit  puddin' "  proved  the 
contrarjr  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  except  Lyman  (you're  right,  George, 
there's  no  meat — only  suet). 

Study  and  the  occasional  loss  of  a  mid-day  meal  are  beginning  to  tell 
on  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Malecki.  (Incidentally  we  think  that  working  during 
the  noon  hour  with  the  consequent  loss  of  a  meal  had  considerable  to  do 
with  Malecki's  getting  a  hair  cut.     He  got  one,  all  right,  but  needs  another.) 

Surveying  and  drawing  continue  to  be  as  popular  as  ever,  while  printing 
is  fast  becoming  so.  Already  two  of  our  professors  refuse  to  accept  a 
printed  exercise  while  one  will  not  accept  a  paper  unless  it  is  printed ;  so 
it  is  really  hard  to  please  everyone.  The  humble  author  of  this  page  of 
"ravings"  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  rottenest  printer  Prof. 
Donegan  ever  sav/.  This  being  the  case,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  despair 
and  is  only  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  no  one  man  has  ever  seen  all — 
so  courage,  men,  and  "don't  give  up  the  ship." 

George  De  Smet 
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LAW 


AS  I  sit  here  "chawing"  the  end  of  my  pen,  and  striving  to  remember  the 
flashes  of  wit  that  lightened  the  strain  of  class-work  during  the  last 
quarter  and  thinking  how  helpful  it  would  be  to  me  if  some  one  really 
would  murder  Henriquez  Gil,  there  looms  up  before  me  the  mental  picture 
of  an  adage  I  had  once  read  that  seems  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  these 
notes :  "Brevity  is  the  spice  of  wit."  These  notes  will  be  neces- 
Senior  sarily  brief;  whether  they  are  "spicy"  or  not  depends  altogether 
Class  upon  which  side  of  the  fence  you  happen  to  be.  I  am  proud  to  in- 
form my  readers  that  Wm.  G.  Dooley  is  now  the  head  of  the  Real 
Estate  department  of  the  Liberty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  He  has  recently 
negotiated  some  big  deals  and  his  success  in  business  will  soon  be  as  un- 
doubted as  his  popularity  in  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Great  West  Side. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Harris  Trust  Building  you  will  find  a  certain 
door  bearing  the  imposing  inscription  :  "North  American  Audit  Co."  To  the 
uninitiated  I  will  disclose  the  secret:  that  this  is  the  prosperous  firm  of  which 
our  past  Vice-President,  Franklin  W.  Kane,  now  constitutes  the  major  part. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  arbiters  is  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  Brevoort, 
Tuesday,  December  twelfth.  This  will  really  be  our  first  big  affair  of  the 
year,  and  I  think  it  will  make  interesting  reading  for  the  next  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  A  variety  of  causes  might  be  assigned  for  the  irregularity  of 
our  meetings,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to  be  this:  Jim  Byrne  is  lazy.  (I 
sad  I  would  "get"  you,  Jim,  but  you  are  accounted  a  "regular"  fellow,  so  I 
will  let  you  off  easy  this  time.) 

As  "Zeros  in  Something"  a  friend  of  mine  proposed  the  following: 

Henriquez  Gil  reporting  a  case,  and  a  spirited  (?)  debate  between  "Jawn" 
Morazzani  and  Mr.  Rivera.     V/hat  say  you,  do  they  take  the  prize? 

Vve  are  informed  that  there  is  now  a  new  stockholder  in  the  McKenna 
Corporation — a  big,  fat,  rosy-cheeked  baby  boy !  Many  congratulations, 
Daddy. 

Before  they  slip  my  mind,  I  have  a  few  "Macisms"  that  must  be  recorded: 

"Do  you  want  me  to  treat  you  fellows  as  school  children?" 

"In  the  future  write  out  a  synopsis  of  cases  assigned." 

"Persons  inclined  to  shirk  can  alwa3's  find  excuses." 

"How  many  counties  in  Illinois?"  (After  several  wild  attempts  at  an 
answer.)  "Oh,  Good  Lord,  let  me  ask  someone  who  doesn't  live  here.  You 
tell  me,  Beirs." 

"Same  old  crowd — always  loafing.  Get  that  work  in  tomorrow  night  or 
I'll  cancel  your  registration  !" 

It  would  seem  that  sociological  work  is  having  a  peculiar  effect  upon  Jim 
Fitzgerald's  mind.  The  other  night  the  Professor  had  occasion  to  ask  what 
contract  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  litigation,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion Jim  chirped  up  :    "The  marriage  contract." 

Speaking  of  marriages,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  /  am  writing  these 
notes.  Robert  J.  Garland 
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The  Freshman  Class  started  ofiF  on  the  right  foot  by  giving  a  get- 
Freshman  together  dinner  at  the  Planters  Hotel.  The  arrangement  corn- 
Class  mittee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
handled  matters  on  their  initial  attempt.  Everyone  was  there, 
and  everyone  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Graber,  Mr.  Tuohy  and  Father  Mullens  were  present,  and  gave  the 
class  the  benefit  of  some  very  good  advice.  Mr.  Tuohy  acted  as  toastmaster; 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  was  chosen  as  President  of  the  Alumni.  His  witty 
remarks  and  tactful  manner  of  putting  everyone  at  his  ease  did  much  to  add 
to  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  manifested  at  the  dinner. 

Many  of  the  class  were  called  upon  for  extemporaneous  speeches  and 
everyone  acquitted  himself  creditably. 

The  old  adage  about  Time  fljing  was  never  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  us  showed  frank  incredulity  when  Mr.  Tuohy  announced 
that  we  had  better  adjourn,  as  it  was  almost  Friday.  Accordingly  we  dispersed 
after  having  formed  friendships  that  in  many  cases  will  run  the  whole  course 
of  life. 

The  following  Tuesday,  the  election  of  officers  was  held.  The  result 
assures  us  of  being  one  of  the  best  officered  classes  in  the  University.  The 
offi.cial  count  of  the  canvassing  board  was  necessary  in  some  cases  before 
certificates  of  election  could  be  issued.  However,  after  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  the  following  was  found  to  be  the  line-up  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Mr.  Jos.    Savage President 

Mr.  Anthony    O'Rourke Vice-President 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Purdy Secretary 

Mr.  David   Gibbons    Treasurer 

Mr.  Harry  M.   Doyle Scribe 

Mr.  Gamm  is  one  of  our  most  earnest  students.  In  order  that  he  may 
not  miss  any  of  the  interesting  legal  dissertations  he  sleeps  with  one  ear  open. 

"Tom"  Freeman  has  been  sporting  a  diamond  as  big  as  a — well,  we  don't 
like  to  tell  tales  out  of  school.    Did  Wilson  cash  in  for  you,  Tom? 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  McCauley  is  taking  up  law  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician.  The  "doc"  thinks  that  unraveling  the  puzzles  of  the 
lav/  may  be  beneficial — to  his  belt. 

WANTED— A  kind-hearted  person  to  entertain  Mr.  Ryan.  My  duties 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  so.     Apply  in  person  to  Mr.  Wroblewski. 

If  any  of  you  fellows  want  to  find  out  anything  about  couplets,  ballads, 
etc.,  see  Mr.  Latchford  or  Mr.  Savage.  We  caught  them  in  the  act  of  discuss- 
ing the  m.erits  and  failings  of  Mr.  Services'  virile  poems. 

Harry  M.  Doyle 

MEDICINE 

THE  Seniors  feel  highly  pleased  with  the  class  of  clinics  they  are  getting 
this  winter.     Dr.  MacKechnie  and  his  corps  of  able  assistants  in  the 
department  of  Surgery  seem   determined  to  make  surgeons  of  us  all. 
We  are  willing,  are  we  not?     Dr.  Quill  has  been  assigned  to  the  department 
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of  Medicine,  and  on  Saturday  from  one  to  two  p.  m.  lectures  on  blood  dis- 
eases.   He  seems  to  be  a  hustler  in  his  line  and  has  made  a  splendid 
Senior     impression  in  his  two  appearances. 

■Class  On  Monday,  November  twelfth,  while  the  Seniors  were  attending 

a  clinic  at  Jefferson  Park  Hospital  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Junior  Class.  As  they  had  a  number  of  yodelers  in 
their  class  and  no  instrument  of  any  kind  upon  which  to  play  an  accompani- 
ment, and  as  their  professors  had  been  prodding  them  and  making  an  effort 
to  arouse  some  signs  of  life  in  them  without  much  success,  they  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  splendid  joke  to  purloin  the  piano  belonging  to  the  Senior 
Qass.  They  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  result  of  this  clever  cerebra- 
tion. But  when  the  Seniors  had  returned  and  saw  that  their  sanctum  had 
been  invaded  they  began  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  challenge.  A  class 
meeting  was  held  and  by  almost  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  serve 
notice  on  those  responsible  for  this  daring  piece  of  work  to  return  our  piano. 
Life  had  not  been  the  same  since  it  was  taken  away. 

But  they  defied  us.  At  once  our  boys — yes,  most  all  of  us — marched 
en  masse  to  the  Junior  room.  Those  members  who  were  responsible  for  the 
dastardly  deed  were  made  to  get  out  of  their  comfortable  seats  and  descend 
the  stairs,  taking  the  piano  with  them  back  to  where  it  belonged.  Moral — H 
you  want  a  piano,  buy  one. 

Dr.  Hurley  held  an  examination  on  Wednesday  for  Sections  Seven  and 
Eight,  in  surgery,  at  St.  Bernard's  Hospital. 

Just  why  some  students  persist  in  asking  questions  and  heckling  a  teacher 
iu  the  midst  of  a  lecture  is  hard  to  understand.  We  have  noticed  that  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  students  seldom  do  this.  Query — "Why  is  a  simp?" 

Our  genial  classmate,  B.  Mix,  recently  suffered  the  loss  of  his  appendix. 
He  is  again  looking  and  feeling  well,  and  plays  ragtime  beautifully. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  Loyola  Medical  College  has  lost  by 
death  one  of  its  most  popular  members  of  the  faculty.  On  November  sixth. 
Dr.  Arthur  Gammage  of  the  department  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Sheridan  Park,  death  following  almost 
immediately.  Dr.  Gammage  was  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  served  five  years 
in  the  British  army,  being  in  India  most  of  this  time.  He  was  both  physician 
and  barrister,  but  had  not  practised  law  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  His 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Montrose  Cemetery  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber ninth.     The  class  of  '17  sent  a  floral  offering. 

Dan  Shea  and  Earle  Carmichael  have  decided  again  to  become  regular, 
and  have  sheared  their  mustaches.  But  Zaremba,  ah  !  "the  same  yesterday  as 
today  and  the  same  always." 

Our  Photograph  Committe,  composed  of  General  Committee-men  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  Chas.  Connors,  V.  N.  LaMarre  and  Kent  Eastman,  after  inspect- 
iag  samples  of  photography  and  getting  prices,  have  decided  in  favor  of  a 
State  Street  firm  (why  should  we  advertise  Mabel  Sykes?)  to  make  photos 
for  the  Year  Book,  composite  pictures,  etc.  D.  H.  Howell 
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The  Junior  Class  of  the  Aledical  Department  held  its  fourth  regular 
Junior  meeting,  at  which  a  few  business  matters  were  attended  to.  A  box 
Class  of  cigars  was  presented  to  Dr.  Laireri,  our  Junior  professor  in 
Obstetrics,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  class.  This  loyalty  was  shown  at  the 
Jefferson  Park  Hospital  when  the  Seniors  tried  to  push  us  out.  But  to  their 
sorrow  we  remained.  Since  then  a  few  Juniors  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
move  the  Senior  piano  to  the  Junior  room  while  the  Seniors  were  away 
attending  clinics.  When  the  Seniors  returned  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Junior  Class,  stating  that  if  the  piano  was  not  returned  by 
three  p.  m.  they  would  have  to  take  action.  At  three  p.  m.  the  piano  was  not 
returned.  All  at  once,  the  Seniors,  with  their  coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled 
up,  dashed  into  the  Junior  room,  and  a  free-for-all  followed.  As  the  Juniors 
were  out-numibered  two  to  one,  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  piano  back 
rested  on  the  Juniors'  shoulders.     The  piano  went  back  forthwith.     Nuff  said. 

Since  then  another  class  meeting  was  held  and  the  Year  Book  business 
was  attended  to.  It  was  made  known  that  a  Loyola  Year  Book  would  be 
got  out  by  the  Junior  Class  which  w"Ould  include  all  departments  of  Loyola 
University.  Ways  and  means  are  now  on  to  further  the  publication  of  this 
book  by  May  first,  1917.  Business  Manager  Du  Plessis  spoke  on  the  subject, 
as  did  our  editor,  Fraub  M.  Dry. 

W^e  have  several  new  professors  on  our  faculty :  Dr.  Dooley,  Dr.  Berger, 
Dr.  Wallin,  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Foley. 

The  Clinic  Committee  made  a  favorable  report,  and  a  prize  of  five  dollars 
was  offered  to  the  student  who  brought  in  the  greatest  number  of  patients  for 
treatment. 

A  meeting  was  held  Tuesday,  November  twenty-eighth,  1916,  and  a  vote 
was  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  be  school  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day follov.'ing  Thanksgiving.  The  balloting  decided  that  "there  was  to  be 
no   school." 

The  Year  Book  Committees  were  appointed  by  Editor  Dry,  the  following 
being  chosen : 

Assistant    Chief    Editor J.  F.  Smith 

Business    Manager J.  T.  Du  Plessis 


(  H.  R.  Feldott 


Associate    Editors j   F.  J.  Anderson 

G.    F.   Tierney 
E.  B.  Kalvalige 
C  S.  H.  Peich,  chairman 

Subscription     J  G.  H.  Copia 

)    r.  E.  Troy 

(  j.  Makar 

(  E.  V.^achlin,  chairman 

Advertising     J   E.   B.   Ennis 

j  J.  W.  Sarpalius 
I  M.  J.  Reiffel 
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(  Wm.   A.   Kopfrash,   chairman 

Photographs    J  E.  F.  Quigley 

j  M.  H.  Fortney 
[  P.  R.  Aponte 
(  J.  F.  Smith 

Art    ^  K.  M.  Beck 

(.  C.  R.  Gray 

C  B.  F.   Croutch,   chairman 

Autobiography    )  ^-  ^-  Fischer 

1  W.  J.  Barth 
(  R.  F.  Whamond 
[  C.  A.  Freund,  chairman 

Wit   and   Humor J  E.   P.  Heinze 

]  W.  H.  Bennett 
(  J.  F.  Ruzic 

Historian     O.  J.  Watry 

We  hope  the  other  departments  and  classes  will  assist  us  to  make  the 
Year  Book  a  success.  Fraub  M.  Dry. 
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PROF.   McCLURG  ELECTED 
HONORARY   PRESIDENT 


FRATERNITY    HOLDS    INITIA- 
TION 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  class, 
the  choosing  of  an  honorary  presi- 
dent was  deferred  because  we  had 
not  yet  decided  to  whom  we  would 
like  to  give  this  position.  On  No- 
vember sixth  the  class  met  to  select 
its  honorary  president.  Someone 
shouted  "McCLURG!"  That  was 
the  keynote  to  the  class  sentiment. 
An  instant  later,  and  Dr.  McClurg 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  of- 
fice, the  highest  honor  in  our  power 
to  confer.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
we  cannot  do  something  a  little  bet- 
ter for  this  man  who  "knows  us, 
and  likes  us  in  spite  of  it." 


STUDENT    BODY    AMUSED 

November  twenty-eighth,  1916,  will 
stand  out  in  the  memory  for  a  long 
time  as  one  of  the  bizarre  days  at 
school.  Five  men,  three  of  them  of 
our  class,  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Phi  Delta  Frater- 
nity. During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
afternoon  these  unfortunate  neo- 
phytes were  exposed  to  the  most 
gruelling  and  hideous  forms  of  pain, 
torment,  anguish,  suffering,  punish- 
ment, ordeal,  misery,  tribulation  and 
agony  that  the  fruitful  minds  of  the 
members  could  devise.  One  of  the 
belabored,   however,    was    amply   re- 
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compensed  while  he  was  in  the  of- 
fice. What  happened  at  school  you 
know  all  about,  so  we  won't  mention 
it  further.  What  happened  away 
from  school  is  none  of  your  blank 
business,  so  we  won't  mention  that 
either.  After  the  initiation  a  ban- 
quet was  given.  Dr.  de  Koulet  was 
the  toastmaster,  at  which  job  he  was 
unusually  clever.  The  initiates  are 
glad  they  went  through,  but  wouldn't 
care  to  go  through  it  all  a  second 
time. 


CLASS    ORGANIZES 

AN     ORCHESTRA 


The  Freshmen  may  be  hard  worked 
but  the  faculty  will  have  to  get  busy 
and  pile  up  the  the  work  higher  if 
they  want  us  to  spend  all  our  time 
over  the  books.  We  have  now  a 
regular  all-around,  bona  fide  orches- 
tra. It  is  true,  there  isn't  much  time 
for  rehearsals,  let  alone  individual 
practice,  but  the  members  of  the  or- 
chestra are  brimful  of  enthusiasm, 
and  that  makes  it  easier.  The  or- 
chestra has  practised  on  several  good 
compositions  and  is  ready  to  give  an 
account  of  itself  at  any  time.  The 
orchestra  roll  now  reads  as  follows: 

{Stefanic 
Tassie 
Mankowski 
Gutmann 

Bass   Heifers 

Cornet    Coppinger 

Piccolo    Feinberg 

Drums    H.    L.    Johnson 

Piano    Lassen 

Small  Talk 

Some    fifteen    or    twenty   members 

of  the  class  have  asked  us  to  publish 

that    boner    of    "Fat"    Gutmann's    in 

confusing  "polyhedral"   with   "polyg- 


amy." Cheer  up,  Fat,  we  won't  say 
a  word  about  it. 

Things  could  always  be  worse  than 
they  are.  Imagine  what  Anatomy 
would  be  if  there  were  a  plexus  to 
every  square  inch  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  Snell  is  taking  up  a  collection 
for   aged  veterinarians. 

When  in  need  of  legal  advice,  con- 
sult our  attorney-at-law,  the  boy 
jurist,  McNeill.— (Advt.) 

The  class  regrets  the  loss  of  three 
of  its  members,  Messrs.  Nenns,  Miss 
Singer  and  Mr.  Motzinger. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Lieutenant-Major  Johnson  is  back 
from  the  wars,  and  is  rapidly  making 
up  the  work  he  missed.  He  looks  a 
little  slimmer  than  he  did  when  we 
last  saw  him,  but  a  coat  of  tan  ac- 
quired on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  helps  to  compensate  and 
leaves  him  still  the  "huskiest"  look- 
ing chap  of  the  class. 

Did  you  forget  to  write  some  point 
or  other  (which  you  knew  perfectly) 
in  that  Anatomy  exam?     So  did  we. 

Boost  for  your  class  orchestra  ! 

And  forget  that  "every  knock's  a 
boost." 

Before  taking  home  a  copy  of  The 
Axe-Hammer,  always  cut  out  the 
paragraph  which  includes  your  name. 

A  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
classes  is  hereby  extended  to  Carl, 
Tommy  and  Elsie  Wilcox. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  taking  the 
course  in  the  English  Essay,  toward 
a   B.   S. 

A  fund  is  being  collected  to  in- 
stall a  grindstone,  hone  and  strop  at 
every  dissecting  table,  in  order  that 
the  instruments  may  be  kept  sharp. 
Make  all  checks  payable  to  The  Axe- 
Hammer. 
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NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR 
JOAKS 

Browning  (trying  to  get  on  roll)  : 
"Browning  is  here." 

Dr.  Secord :  "So  glad  to  see  you, 
Browning." 

When  asked  the  purpose  of  the 
circumflex  humeri  posterior,  Skiba 
said,  "It  rotates  the   fore-arm." 

Hereafter  Heifers  will  use  a  nail- 
file.  While  eating  lunch  one  day  he 
found  a  large  portion  of  a  latissimus 
dorsi  under  his  thumb-nail. 

Histology  exam,  coming,  and  gosh  ! 
how  we  dread  it. 

Williamson  still  holds  the  record 
as  the  best  story-teller  of  the  class. 

And   Brownie  holds  the   record  as 
the   hardest   worked    man,   trying   to 
collect    those    two-bitses     for    dues. 
Have  you  paid  yours? 
"There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Which  may  acount  for  the  sick, 
gooey,  sticky,  smeary  slides  that  rep- 
resent a  day's  work  in  histology  lab. 
But  don't  despair.  W^e'll  all  know 
how  to  make  them  right  before  we 
get  credit  in  Histology. 

Going  home  over  Christmas? 

WANTED— Cartoonist.  See  the 
reporter. 

Take  a  copy  of  the  magazine  home 
with  you  for  the  children. 

Things    I    Never    Learned. 

Brown :     How  to  collect  dues. 

Miss  Moran :  How  to  be  satisfied 
in  physiology  lab. 

Boe :     Anatomy. 

McNamara :  How  to  shave  my 
upper  lip.      (And  Mac  isn't  alone.) 

Skiba :  How  to  cool  off  my  in- 
candescent hair.  (And  Skiba  isn't 
alone.) 

Lake :     How  to  "get  sore." 

Feinberg:     How   to    attend   grand 


opera  without  talking  about  it 
throughout  the   following  day. 

Derengowski :     How  to  smile. 

The  Reporter :  How  to  convince 
you  that  YOUR  knock  isn't  the 
worst  in  the  paper. 

Kane  &  Chatterton,  Inc. :  How  to 
remain  quiet  during  a  lecture. 

Roubik:      How   to   grow   tall. 

Tassie  :     Any  bad  habits. 

And  you  never  learn  to  read  this 
way. 

THOROUGH    GENTLEMEN'S 

CLUBS 

Member  Qualification 

Coppinger    Handsome  Man  No.  1 

Williamson     ..  .Handsome  Man  No.  2 

Wilcox    (Elsie). Handsome  Man  No.  3 

Sammy    Feinberg.  .Black    Moustache 

McNamara.  .Doesn't   Pronounce  "R" 

Snell Anthony    Sharp 

Baushke    Gentleman   Crook 

Eaton Chews  Less  Than 

One    Plug    of    Tobacco    per    Diem 

Pusch    Always  Happy 

Lester  Johnson  )  ^  ^  ^ 

f  Veterans 
Hams    3 

This    Month's    Anatomy 
Department. 

THIS    department    CONDUCTED    BY 
WILLIAMSON. 

Circulation  takes  place  while  the 
anterior  medial  branch  of  the  sixth 
rib  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  sulcus  in- 
tertubercularis  of  the  lesser  epicon- 
dyle  of  the  triangular  articulation  of 
auscultation,  subjacent  to  the  max- 
illary dorsalis  acromio-thoracic,  near 
the  mesial  aspect  of  the  anterior, 
lateral,  posterior  portion  of  the 
ilium,  while  the  delto-fibular  humeri 
waits  for  the  axillaris  to  flow  down 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 
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This  Month's  Materia  Medica 
Department. 


Watch  for  next  month's  magazine!  C12H22011-KANE 

A  splendid  dissertation  along  the 
lines  of  the  above  article  will  be  pub- 
lished. [Not  if  we  know  it. — Editor's 
^ote.\  [At  this  point,  we  kicked  the  con- 

This    Month's    Chemistry   Depart-       tributor    down    the    stairs. — Editor's 
MENT.     Short,  But  Good.  note.] 


PRE-MEDICINE 

GLAD  TO  MEET  YOU ! 

NOW  that  we  are  accustomed  to  our  surroundings,  and  the  washed  air 
of  Lake  Michigan  soothed  our  nerves   and  the  gentle  breezes  carried 
away  our  bash  fulness,  we  feel  a  genuine  delight  in  the  school  and  itN 
activities.     We  realize  that  we  are  now   "spruced  up"   enough  to  make   our 
debut  in  the  holiday  edition  of  the  Loyola  Magazine. 

By  way  of  introduction  I  may  say  the  medical  class  of  '21  is  highly  cos- 
mopolitan and  democratic.  We  find  on  our  role  men  who  hail  from  regions 
widely  separated,  but  who  are  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
ship.    This  fosters  a  University  spirit  and  love  for  Alma  Mater. 

The  only  aristocracy  v/e  claim  is  the  pride  in  the  great  institution  on 
whose  register  we  are  glad  to  be  enrolled.  The  day  will  come,  we  hope, 
when  Loyola  will  point  with  pride  to  the  class  of  1921. 

CLASS  ELECTIONS 

Having  realized  early  the  necessity  of  united  action  the  class  called  a 
get-together  meeting.  After  a  severe  though  friendly  electional  combat  the 
following  emerged  victorious : 

President   Daniel  Patrick  Brown 

Vice-President    Robert    Moran 

Secretary    August   Baier 

Treasurer  Dr.  Henri  Landwirt 

Sergeant-at-Arms    Herman   M.   Soloway 

Class  Editor Phillip  J.  P.  Beyhan 

With  our  organization  complete  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  class 
we  feel  confident  that  our  Pre-medic  at  least  will  always  bring  thoughts  of 
joy  in  years  to  com.e. 

NEWS  NOTES 

Dr.  G.  Campbell-Chatterton  of  the  College  of  Medicine  honored  us  with 
his  presence  and  cheered  us  with  much  helpful  advice.  In  his  lecture  he 
dwelt  upon  the  usefulness  of  our  pre-medical  course  and  the  benefit  of  a 
medical  education  at  Loyola.  He  made  us  feel  that  we  need  "take  a  back 
seat"  for  on  one,  no  matter  from  what  school,  as  it  is  "the  man  who  makes 
the  school  and  not  the  school  that  makes  the  man."  As  a  postcript,  at  Pro- 
fessor Morgan's  request,  he  informed  us  that  "Trig"  was  eminently  useful  in 
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medicine.  This  had  the  effect  of  removing  divers  ominous  black  clouds 
of   doubt    from  many   a  mind. 

We  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  Dr.  Chatterton  to  visit  us  again. 

Owning  to  the  efforts  of  our  class  president,  D.  P.  Brown,  and  the  kind 
consent  and  assistance  of  Professor  Rouse  of  the  Biology  department,  the 
class  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  visit  to  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital. We  inspected  everything  from  cellar  to  garret,  being  particularly 
fortunate  in  witnessing  an  interesting  and  difficult  operation,  which  for 
many  of  us  was  the  first  but  for  all  of  us  we  hope  not  the  last  experience 
of  the  kind.  Professor  Rouse  and  the  Warden  of  Cook  County  Hospital, 
who  accorded  us  the  honor  of  his  personal  guidance,  have  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  class. 

It  is  said  that  good  things  do  not  often  come  singly;  this  seemed  par- 
ticularly true  during  the  past  month.  As  a  climax  we  had  a  lecture  on 
Sociology  from  Rev.  Father  Siedenburg,  S.  J.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Sociology.  Brief  though  his  time  was  he  treated  his  subject  masterfully, 
giving  us  a  general  resume  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  Sociology,  general, 
theoretical,  and  applied.  Judging  from  the  numerous  groups  of  Sociolo- 
gists (?)  that  convened  immediately  after  the  lecture  Father  Siedenburg 
made  a  lasting  impression.  We  are  highly  indebted  to  the  Reverend 
Father  and  trust  that  he  will  not  be  a  stranger  to  us. 

AUTOPSIES 

Prof.  Rouse :  "The  elements  which  are  essential  to  living  Protoplasm 
are  C  H  N  O  P  S.  To  facilitate  your  memory  you  may  connect  them 
with  the  word  'schnops.'  (Some  time  later),  'Hannish,  what  are  the  ele- 
ments  necessary   to   life?'" 

Hannish :     "Schnops." 

La  Marche :     "Under  what  combinations  is  gold  most  easily  released?" 

De  Julia:     "Marriage." 

Prof.    Rouse:      "You    will    observe    in    the    left    right   hand    corner " 

(laughter). 

Professor  Morgan :  "They  test  for  Carbon  Monoxid  in  the  mines  by 
carrying  canaries ;  if  the  canary  dies  they  know  it  isn't  safe."  (Loua 
lamentations  from  the  rear  of  the  hall.)  "No,  Canary,  they  don't  use  your 
variety."      (Register  relief.) 

Professor  Morgan:  Landwirt,  how  do  you  find  the  weight  of  a  liter 
of  oxygen?" 

Dr.   Landwirt :     "Weigh   it." 

Father   Froebes :     "Landwirt,   what's   a   vacuum?" 

Dr.  Landwirt :     "Well — er — I  have  it  in  my  head,  but " 

Brown,  Soloway  &  Co.  have  made  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  bio- 
logical field;  they  report  the  existence  of  one-celled  animals  called  "fluko- 
misers,"  "bizinkuses"  and  "coccalevitches."  These  animals  belong  to  the 
Phylum    Obliviscaris    Class    Hottentotis. 

Tartack:     "Why  do  they  call  this  a  business  lunch?" 

Aronson :     "Because  it's  anything  but  pleasant  to  eat,  I  suppose." 
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THE  CENTURY  PLANT  WILL  BLOOM  WHEN 

Brown  answers  "present"  in  chemistry; 

Baier  goes  out  with  his  lady  friend ; 

Drolson  does  anything  but  smile; 

Howard    doesn't    start    an    argument ; 

Dr.   Landwirt  doesn't   "suggest"   something. 

LOST  BUT   NOT  FOUND 

Lost — One  perfectly  good  mustache,  somewhere  between  here  and  there. 
Finder  please  notify  23  Brown. 

Lost  or  Stolen — By  parties  known  to  me.  One  goat  of  the  angora  va- 
riety.    If   found,  please  return  to   Rackus.  Phillip  J.   P.   Beyham 

SOCIOLOGY 

THE  School  of  Sociology  has  just  closed  the  most  successful  term  of 
its   history.     The    establishment   of   centers   on   the    South   and    West 
Sides  has  met  with  splendid  response.     In  the  downtown  classes  there 
were  over  two  hundred  registrations,  and  in  the  centers  one  hundred  and 
fifty,   making   a   total   registration   of  over   three   hundred   and  fifty   for   the 
fall  term. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  classes  at  the  centers : 
St.    Mary's   High    School 

Monday — History  of   Philosophy Father    Coppens 

Friday — History  of  Social  Reform Father   Spalding 

Saturday — Early   Celtic   History Miss    Meade 

Providence  Academy 

Saturday — English  Catholic   Poets Mr.   Fitzgerald 

St.   Xavier''s   College 

Monday — History  of   Education Miss    Madden 

Friday — Modern   Catholic  Writers Mr.   Fitzgerald 

Saturday — History  of  Social  Reform Father   Spalding 

The  class  in  Public  Speaking,  conducted  in  the  loop  center  by  Prof. 
Bertram  G.  Nelson,  is  deservedly  popular,  as  is  also  the  College  Algebra 
Class  conducted  by  Prof.  Walter  .Shea.  At  least  one  new  subject,  Physiog- 
raphy, will  be  added  to  the  program  of  next  term. 

Among  the  special  lecturers  of  prominence  who  appeared  before  the 
students  were  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
and  Mr.  Love  joy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  Alumnae  of  the  School  of  Sociology  are  growing  rapidly.  At  present 
there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  paid  memberships.  That  is  encouraging  for 
an  organization  that  is  only  a  year  old. 

At  the  Alumnae  luncheon  held  October  twenty-eighth  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  a  movement  was  launched  to  create  a  permanent  scholarship  fund  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  idea  met  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  over 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  immediately  pledged.  Of  this  amount, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  have  already  been  turned  in.  The  Alumnae 
are  confident  the  fund  will  be  complete  before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy 
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Loyola,  73;  Racine  College,  0 

ON  October  twenty-first  Loyola,  seeking  more  worlds  to  conquer,   jour- 
neyed   into    foreign    fields    and    decisively    defeated    Racine    College, 
73  to  0. 
The  wearers  of  the  maroon  and  gold  started  in  with  a  rush  and  scored 
the  first  touchdown  in   less  than  two  minutes.     After  that  it  was  merely  a 
lively   procession   towards   Racine's   goal,    and   when   the   debris 
Football        was    cleared   away   the    score-keepers    accurately   computed   that 
Loyola    had    made    eleven    touchdowns,    and    that    Martin    had 
placed  the  oval  between  the  uprights   seven  times. 

Hardy,  Martin,  Loftus  and  Dufiy  were  the  ones  who  carried  the  ball 
over  the  goal  line. 

Only  once  was  Loyola's  goal  in  danger.  In  the  third  period  Racine,  with 
the  aid  of  a  fumble,  got  the  ball  on  Loyola's  three-yard  line,  but  here  the 
Rogers  Parkers'  defense  stififened,  and  they  held  their  opponents  for  downs. 
Martin  then  punted  out  of  danger  and  Racine  never  seriously  threatened 
again.     Some  one  hundred  loyal   rooters   accompanied  the  team. 

Loyola,  20 — Keewatin,  0 

On  October  twenty-eighth,  Loyola  advanced  another  step  in  its  battle 
for  the  central-west  prep  championship  by  downing  Keewatin  Academy 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  20  to  0  before  a  crowd  of  five  thousand  on  the  Loyola 
gridiron.  Versatile  football  was  responsible  for  Loyola's  victory.  The 
opening  touchdown  came  after  a  perfect  forward  pass,  the  second  was  the 
result  of  a  fumble,  while  the  third  was  manufactured  from  a  mixture  of 
old  and  new  football.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  play  Keewatin  began  an 
irresistible  march  down  the  field  and  it  looked  dark  for  Loyola.  However, 
a  ray  of  sunshine  appeared  when  Loyola  held  the  visitors  for  downs  on 
the  ten-yard  line  and  then  kicked  the  ball  out  of  danger. 

Thereafter  Keewatin  was  outclassed  and  never  threatened  seriously. 
Loyola's  first  touchdown  came  in  the  first  period,  when  Loftus  shot  a  for- 
ward pass  to  Martin  for  a  touchdown.  Loftus  dodged  three  tacklers  and 
Martin  in  turn  eluded  another  trio.  The  second  score  came  in  the  third 
period,  when  Soloway  picked  up  a  Keewatin  fumble  and  raced  sixty  yards 
for  the  goal  posts. 

The  final  marker  was  made  in  the  third  quarter  after  a  march  of  sixty 
yards  goalwards,  featured  by  end  runs,  oflf-tackle  plays  and  one  forward 
pass,  Loftus  to  Martin,  good  for  thirty  yards.  Hardy  went  over  from 
the  five-yard  mark,   shooting  through  tackle. 
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Loyola,  55 — La  Gbange,  0 

On  November  fourth,  Loyola  again  demonstrated  its  championship  form 
by  defeating  La  Grange  High  School,  55  to  0,  at  Loyola  Campus.  Coach 
Moore's  lads  were  unable  to  hold  the  speedy  Rogers  Parkers,  who,  in  the 
first  half,  scored  six  touchdowns. 

House,  McDonough,  Martin,  Kullman  and  O'Donohue  each  scored  a 
touchdown,  while  Hardy  crossed  the  goal  line  three  times,  besides  starring 
with  three  seventy-yard  runs.  Martin  kicked  seven  goals  and  played  a 
fine  game  throughout.  In  the  second  half  Coach  Trowell  gave  his  substi- 
tutes a  chance.     McKay  featured  for  the  losers. 

Loyola,  7 — Lake  Forest,  21 

On  November  eleventh,  Loyola  Academy's  championship  aspirations 
were  jolted  into  oblivion  by  the  formidable  Lake  Forest  Academy  eleven. 
More  than  five  thousand  spectators  paid  their  way  into  Weeghman  Park  to 
see  the  battle.  It  was  a  clean,  hard-fought  and  brilliantly  played  football 
game.  Except  for  about  five  minutes  immediately  after  the  initial  kick-off 
and  a  similar  period  in  the  fourth  quarter,  Seiler's  lads  from  Lake  Forest 
had  a  clear  advantage. 

True  it  is,  the  Lake  Forest  lads  were  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the 
early  breaks.  The  play  came  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  game.  With 
its  drive  fairly  under  way,  Loyola  fumbled  close  to  midfield.  Porter  of 
Lake  Forest  retrieved  the  ball  and  raced  forty  yards  for  a  touchdown— 
and  the   game  was   over. 

Lake  Forest's  second  touchdown  came  in  the  second  quarter,  Scott  suc- 
ceeding in  crashing  through  both  the  primary  and  secondary  defense  in 
an  off-tackle  play  and  toting  the  ball  about  thirty  yards  for  a  score.  The 
final  Lake  Forest  marker  came  in  the  third  period,  Rogers  carrying  the 
ball  over  from  the  fourteen-yard  line  on  a  smash  off  tackle. 

A  well  executed  forward  pass,  Hardy  to  Fouse,  gave  Loyola  its  scor- 
ing opportunity  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  aerial  play  carried  the  ball 
from  midfield  to  Lake  Forest's  six-yard  line,  and  immediately  a  five-yard 
penalty  for  offside  took  the  ball  to  the  one-yard  line.  Lake  Forest  repulsed 
the  next  attack,  but  on  the  succeeding  play  Lake  Forest  again  was  off- 
side and  the  ball  was  down  only  half  a  yard  from  the  goal.  From  there 
Hardy  smashed  through  for  the  final  count  of  the  game. 

For  Lake  Forest,  Scott,  Jannotta  and  Bergen  starred,  while  Kullman, 
Fouse  and  Plunkett  played  most  brilliantly  for  the  losers. 

Loyola  [7]  Lake  Forest  [21] 

L.    E Phenkebt,    Morgan       Allen    R.    E. 

L.    T Soloway       Vandras    R.   T. 

L.    G Florence      Johnston     R.    G. 

C Kullman       Fry    C. 

R.   G Crocker      Boswell    L.  G. 

R.    T Duffy       Gilbert    L.    T. 

R.   E Fouse,  Ennis       Jaicks     L.    E. 

Q.    B McDonough      jannotta     Q.  B. 

L-   H.    B Hardy      Porter,   Scott    R.   H.   B. 

R-  H.  B Martin    (capt.)       Rogers    (capt.)    L.   H.   B. 

F.  B Loftus,  O'Donohue      Bergen    F    B. 
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Touchdowns — Porter,  Scott,  Rogers,  Hardy. 
Goals  from  touchdowns — Bergen  (3),  Martin. 

Referee — Darticas,  Maine.  Umpire — Russell,  Chicago.  Field  judge — 
Eldridge,  Michigan.     Head  lineman — Masker,  Northwestern. 

Loyola,  31 — St.  Viator's,  6 

Loyola  had  a  lively  sixty-minutes'  tussle  November  eighteenth  at  Loyola 
Campus  with  St.  Viator's,  the  clash  ending  in  a  31  to  6  victory  for  the  Rog- 
ers Parkers.  The  piker  score  came  as  a  sort  of  a  surprise  in  the  third 
period,  when  St.  Viator's,  with  the  help  of  an  end  run  and  a  forward  pass, 
worked  the  ball  to  the  ten-yard  line,  from  where  they  scored  on  an  off-tackle 
play. 

Hardy  led  the  attack  with  two  seventy-yard  runs  and  two  touchdowns. 

Loyola  counted  twice  in  the  first  period,  but  St.  Viator's  tightened  after 
that  and  the  maroon  and  gold  was  unable  to  score  until  the  third  period. 
Then  Hardy  on  the  Idck-off  ran  the  ball  back  seventy  yards,  and  on  the 
next  play  shot  over  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown.  In  the  last  period 
Martin  dropped  the  pigskin  over  the  goal  from  the  forty-six  yard  line, 
swelling  Loyola's  total  to  thirty-one. 

McDonough  and  Colbert  alternated  at  the  pilot  position  and  both  han- 
dled the  team  well. 

Loyola,  43— St.  Ignatius,  6 

Eagle-eyed  football,  supported  by  a  brilliant  offense,  gave  Loyola  Acad- 
emy a  43  to  6  victory  over  St.  Ignatius  Academy  in  their  annual  combat  at 
the  north  shore  field  before  a  crowd  of  five  thousand.  Two  Loyola  touch- 
downs were  due  directly  to  intercepting  forward  passes,  while  two  others 
came  after  St.  Ignatius  fumbled.  The  fifth  marker  followed  a  consistent 
march  down  the  field.  Martin  added  three  points  by  a  drop  kick  from  the 
thirty-eight-yard  line. 

Despite  the  one-sided  game,  St.  Ignatius  gave  its  opponents  a  battle  every 
minute,  and  for  the  larger  part  of  the  final  period  put  up  such  a  fight  that 
it  appeared  as  if  the  west-siders  were  the  leading  eleven,  and  felt  absolutely 
confident  of  the  result.  Using  the  forward  pass  three-quarters  of  the  time, 
St.  Ignatius  marched  sixty  yards  down  the  field,  but  was  checked  on  downs. 
Shortly  afterward  another  procession  goalwards  of  eighty  yards  resulted 
in  a  touchdown. 

The  v/inners  found  the  St.  Ignatius  line  a  hard  proposition  to  gain 
ground  through,  and,  after  several  futile  attempts,  resorted  largely  to  the 
use  of  the  open  game  and  skirting  end  runs.  In  this  sort  of  play  Hardy, 
Martin,  Loftus  and  McDonough  excelled  and  literally  sprinted  to  touch- 
downs. 

Hardy  made  the  first  score  shortly  after  the  opening  whistle  when  he 
shot  through  tackle  after  his  mates  had  carried  the  ball  down  the  field  on 
end  runs.  Later,  Martin  dropped  the  ball  over  the  bars  from  the  thirty- 
eight-yard  line,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  scored  a  touchdown  on  a  for- 
ward pass  from  McDonough,  just  as  time  was  up.  Florence  intercepted  a 
pass  in  the  second  quarter,  raced  forty  yards  to  the  five-yard  line,  from 
where  Loftus  went  over. 
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Hardy's  eighty-yard  end  run  for  a  touchdown  and  another  marker  by 
McDonough  after  he  hooked  a  truant  pass  and  raced  sixty  yards  gave  Loy- 
ola thirteen  more  points  in  the  third  quarter.  Then  St.  Ignatius  displayed 
its  goods  and  certainly  earned  its  six  points,  for  the  score  came  after  a 
march  of  eighty  yards.  Martin  scored  the  final  points  by  finding  an  open- 
ing through  tackle,  good   for  thirty  yards. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 

The  students  of  Loyola  Academy  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr. 
Delaney  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  team  and  the  help  he 
has  tendered  it  at  all  times. 

Friday,  November  twenty- fourth,  premiums  were  distributed  for 
Fourth  high  notes  in  the  various  branches.  In  the  Fourth  Year  the  fol- 
Year  lowing  received  honorable  mention :     Ross  Kilpatrick,  class  hon- 

ors ;  Augustine  Flick,  first  honors ;  Cornelius  Sipple,  Thomas 
Duffy,  Francis  Keagh,  Donald  McVann,   Tyler  Williams. 

Wednesday,  November  twenty-ninth,  Mr.  P.  H.  O'Donnell  delivered  a 
stirring  address  to  the  pupils,  describing  football  as  it  was  played  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  also  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  football  as  a  trainer  for 
after  life  out  in  the  world,  and  cited  numerous  names  to  substantiate  his 
claims,  forgetting,  however,  to  mention  his  own.  After  his  speech  sweaters 
were  given  to  the  following  "letter"  men :  Capt.  Martin,  Duffy,  Hardy,  Col- 
bert, McDonough,  Loftus,  O'Donohue,  Soloway,  Crocker,  KuUman,  Fouse, 
Florence,  De  Haye,  Ennis,  Mahoney  and  Plunkett. 

It  was  quite  a  surprise  when  Moran,  Tritschler  and  Melican  received 
sweaters  as  a  reward  for  playing  on  the  lightweight  basketball  team  for  three 
consecutive  seasons. 

Fourth  Year  will  enter  the  basketball  league,  the  authorities  permitting, 
with  their  champions  of  last  year. 

Although  the  expert  cagers  of  Fourth  Year  will  represent  the  school, 
nevertheless  a  few  are  left  who  can  render  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Basketball  practice  has  not  yet  begun,  but  when  it  does,  Fourth  Year  will 
be  well  represented,  possessing  as  it  does  such  stellar  players  as  Loftus, 
Fouse,  Carroll,  McDonough,  Colbert,  Moran,  Melican  and  Tritschler. 

The  class  rings  closely  resemble  the  German  submarine  Bremen — always 
coming  but  never  getting  here. 

England  is  not  the  only  one  guilty  of  intercepting  the  mails  these  days. 

We  intended  conducting  this  as  a  comical  column,  using  as  jokes  the 
answers  received  in  the  examinations  just  finished.  Unfortunately,  the 
editor  did  not  allow  us  enough  space.  N.  B. — According  to  our  professor 
it  would  require  three  folio  volumes  to  print  them  all. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 

Football    season    is    over ;    basketball     will    be    next.      James 
Third  O'Donough,  Paul  Florence  and  Joseph  Plunkett  were  awarded 

Year  "A"      sweaters  as  being  members  of  the  Loyola  Eleven. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Third  Year  "A"  will  be  as  well 
represented  in  the  gym,  as  they  have  been  on  the  gridiron.  John  Mahony, 
the  manager  of  the  football  team,  and  also  a  member  of  Third  Year,  de- 
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serves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  remarkable  showing  made  by  the  team, 
and  we  extend  our  humble  thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts. 

Although  the  basketball  team  has  not  begun  to  practice,  we  feel  con- 
fident of  being  represented  on  the  first  team. 

To  return  to  affairs  pertaining  to  the  classroom.  Here  are  two  im- 
mortal phrases,  not  cherished  but  disliked  by  every  Third  Year  student: 
"See  me  tonight"  or  "Three  to  six."  What  do  they  mean?  Ask  Dad, 
he  knows ! 

Has  anyone  noticed  the  closely  contested  roll  for  tardiness?  A  few 
weeks  ago  Bernard  Gartland  and  Bert  Hock  divided  the  honors  between 
them,  but  since  Father  Nicolas  has  retained  the  late  comers  in  the  office  the 
question  of  supremacy  is  left  undecided. 

Mr.  O'Regan  has  prophesied  that  John  Laux  will  use  ut  after  duo  next 
year.  Johnny  persists  and  says  that  he  will  never  display  such  ignorance 
"if"  he  is  in  Father  O'Callaghan's  room  next  September.  Let's  wait  and 
see. 

All  students  wishing  to  purchase  perfectly  good  silk  shirts  for  Christmas 
will  kindly  direct  their  wandering  footsteps  to  the  Boston  Store  where  our 
industrious  class-mate  Arthur  Mangold  will  perform  behind  the  counter 
in  the  way  of  taking  in  money  and  saying  thank  you. 

John  Madden  seems  to  have  a  lease  on  two  or  three  desks  in  the  room, 
but  we  will  not  begrudge  him  these  if  they  will  increase  his  amount  of 
wisdom. 

Irving  Schuster 

In  the  last  competition   B.  Johnson  carried  away  the  highest 
Third  honors.   He  defeated  Frank  Slasen  who  up  to   this  time  has 

Year  "B"       taken  all  the  ribbons  and  medals  since  first  year. 

Anderson  and  Ward  have   formed  what  Mr.   O'Regan  calls 
the    Mutual   Admiration    Society. 

MuUany  the  "blushing  blond"  can  be  found  any  Wednesday  night  at 
Peak's  school  of  "one  steppers." 

If  what  we  hear  of  stenographer's  chewing  gum  is  true,  then  John 
Donohue  would  make  a  fine  "steno." 

It  happened  during  Greek  class. 

Father  Nicolas:     "Do  you  know  this  lesson,   Hock?" 

Albert  Hock:     "I  knew  it  before  you  came  in.  Father." 

Scenario 

Scene  i,  3rd  Yr.  B.     Ryan  wearing  small  signet  ring  on  watch  chain. 

Scene  2,  same.  15  min.  later:     Father  Nicolas  giving  lecture  on  girls  etc. 

Scene  3,  same.  30  min.  later:     Signet  ring  disappears  from  Ryan's  chain. 

As  Mulrey  would  say,  "you  get  the  glass  garters  O'Meara."  Duck  re- 
ceived "!    !   !"  for  an  average.     (It  was  considerably  below — ). 

We  have  the  champion  ticket  seller  in  our  room,  namely,  Greg.  Gor- 
maly.    He  sold  twenty-five  for  the  Lake  Forest  game. 

Mr.  Clohisy:  "On  what  scientific  principle  do  you  base  your  proof, 
Donohue?" 
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Donohue :  "Oh,  not  on  anything  in  particular.  I  did  it  generally  with  the 
whole  book." 

Our  basketball  team,  led  by  Capt.  Glasen,  expects  to  win  the  inter-class 
championship.  The  members  are  Ryan,  Gormaly,  Egan,  Desmond,  O'Meara 
and  Mullaney. 

Our  room  was  represented  on  the  football  team  by  Donohue,  Egan, 
Morgan,  Alullany  and  O'Meara.  As  nearly  all  this  year's  team  graduates  this 
year,    the    above    named    expect    to    uphold    Loyola's    honor    next    year. 

P.    Mullany   has   now   graduated    from   Peak's    Pedal   Pushing   Pantheon. 

As  the  result  of  the  recent  reading  of  marks,  the  honors  of 

Second  the  class  were  awarded  to  Joseph  Sheehan ;  first  honors  to  Wil- 

Year  "A"     liam    Sieben,   Andrew   Loeflfel,    Harold   Holmes,    and    Theodore 

Kreuzer.     Second  honors   to   Martin   De  Tamble,   Thomas   Clime 

and  Lawrence  Mo  rand. 

Some  of  the  luminaries  of  last  year  failed  to  appear  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  know  the  reason.  But  the  late  heroes  of  the  gridiron  prophesy  an 
inversion  of  the  order  on  next  distribution  day. 

During  the  class-meeting  of  November  tenth  President  Crocker  spoke 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  basketball  team,  two  if  necessary.  He  pos- 
esses  the  combined  stars  of  last  season's  "Braves,"  "Giants"  and  "Pirates." 
The  election  which  followed  resulted  v.-ith  Maynard  Gamber  and  Robert  KuU- 
man  as  Captain  and  Manager  respectively.  In  response  to  the  call  for  can- 
didates, twenty-two  stepped  forward,  a  formidable  crowd  for  ambitious 
opponents. 

With  the  closing  of  the  football  season,  the  following  "Two  A"  repre- 
sentatives, namel}',  P.obert  Kullman,  Bruce  Crocker  and  Paul  Florence,  were 
rewarded  with  handsome  sweater  vests.  "Two  A"  is  proud  of  her  men,  and 
expects  to  hear  dazzling  reports  of  them  as  the  basketball  season  approaches. 
Last  but  not  least  among  the  athletic's  notes,  Harold  Holmes,  our  newly 
developed  trackman,  has  issued  an  open  challenge  for  a  one-hundred  yard 
dash.  No  response  to  same  left  Harold  the  undisputed  champion. 
Heard  in  English  Class : 

Professor :  "Fitz,  can  you  mention  some  trait  which  would  make  a 
house   distinctively  individual." 

Oscar :     "Yes,   Father,   The   Number." 
Arthur  Afermman,  Visitor. 

The  late-coming  John  ]\Iaguire  still  tries  to  dodge  Father  Nicolas  on  his 
way  to  the  class-room  during  Latin  Class. 

Paul   Florence   attributes   this    to   his   poetical   genius : 

"I  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  football  player," 

A  dying  mother  said. 
"Don't  let  him  play  on  Harvard's  team, 
I'd  rather  he  were  dead. 
But  let  my  boy  a  scholar  be. 

And  learn  his  lessons  well. 
So  take  him  to  Loyola — where,  of  course, 

He'll  see  the  boys  all  studying  earnestly 
Before  the  morning-bell." 
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The  unusual  calm  which  prevailed  in  the  class  lately,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
reading  of  marks,  was  recently  broken  by  Ernie  Thiel's  demand  for  "practical 
jokes"  as  it  were.  A  trifling  sally  at  Ernie's  expense  led  to  his  indignant  re- 
qest,  "Play  some  practical  jokes,"  which  was  greeted  with  thunderous  ap- 
plause. The  suggestion  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  as  the  withering 
frown  of  scorn  on  Thiel's  physiognomy  sank  the  already  repentant  youth 
into  a  deep  shame. 

As"  Two  As"  representative  to  the  Magazine,  I  earnestly  request  all 
students  to  remit  for  subscription  as  soon  as  possible,  to  act  upon  the  Mag- 
azine's request  for  advertising  of  which  Mr.  Carey  spoke,  and  to  get  to 
work  and  submit  contributions  for  the  next  issue. 

Charles  A.  Hummer 

Early   in   the   month   the   class    elections   were   held   and   the 
Second  final  results  found  Hewitt  Leahy,  president,  James  Young,  vice- 

Year  "B"  president,  Edward  Kelly,  treasurer,  and  Robert  McCarthy  sec- 
retary. Also,  in  preparation  for  the  basketball  season,  captain 
and  manager  were  decided  upon.  Thomas  O'Byrne  the  star  of  last  year's 
league  was  chosen  to  lead  our  aggregation,  and  Frank  McCue,  of  bantam 
fame,  took  the  managerial  duties.  There  are  a  few  who  seem  promising 
players ;  among  them  are  Harry  Ford  and  Arnold. 

Then  came  the  exams  and  the  reading  of  marks.  It  is  sad  to  say 
some  of  us  fell  very  low,  but  others  upheld  the  standard  of  the  class, 
Edmond  Fortman  receiving  highest  honors.  Thomas  O'Byrne,  Martin  Mass- 
mann,  and  Theodore  Geugler  obtained  second  honors. 

Ex-President  Weber  of  last  year's  First  Year  "A"  is  again  in  our  midst 
after  having  his  appendix  eradicated. 

Paley  astonishes  us  with  his  wonderful  bass  voice  in  his  impromptu  re- 
citals during  class. 

Kelly,  Vermeren,  Joe  Graham  and  Geugler  are  having  their  voices  cul- 
tivated.    We  believe  they  should  fertilize  them. 

Since  Sullivan  is  going  to  chemistry  class  he  has  caught  on  to  the  art  of 
preparing  drinks. 

Who   gave   Whitey   the   sleepy    sickness? 

Warde:    "Do  you  play  half-back?" 

Vermeren :      "No,    drawback." 

Prof.  Clohisy   (explaining  geometry)  : 

"Now  if  I  divide  a  pie  into  two  equal  parts,  and  I  give  this  boy  ths  one 
part  and  that  boy  the  other,  what  does  each  one  get?" 

A  Voice :  "  The  stomach   ache." 

Fahey  (reading  Ivanhoe)  :  "The  Lady  Unfried  stood  on  the  blazing 
turret."     We  guess  she  was  pretty  well  done  when  it  caved  in. 

There  is  no  Christmas  Carol  in  this  issue  for  we  have  no  poets  in  the 
room  except  maybe  Riley,  "James  Whitcomb,"  who  has  as  yet  submitted 
nothing. 

Wishing  all  a  merry  Christmas,  we  are  very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Mass  man 
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Colburn,   the   Latin    shark,   says   that   the   plural   of   "I   am"   is 
First  "we  was." 

Year  "A"     First  Year  "A's"  basketball  team  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 

best  in  the  school.  E.  Madden 

His  leg  was  cut  off  by  a  car, 

And  now  he  wears  a  wooden  one; 

He  doesn't  know  much  any  more, — 
His  brains  were  in  the  good  one. 

— R.  McK. 

This  being  our  initial  appearance  in  Loyola  Magazine,  we  have 
First  quite   a    few  hitherto   unpublished    facts   about  our   class   to  be 

Year  **B"     placed  before  the  public. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  Dan  Egan  was  elected  Class  President, 
Lester  Brown,  Vice-President,  and  Gerald  Rozek,  Secretary. 

The  next  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  fine  basketball  team  which  is  to 
be  led  by  Paul  McNulty. 

Maybe  you  haven't  noticed  Dan  Egan  down  in  the  gymnasium  shooting 
baskets.  Watch  him  closely  and  maybe  you  will  gather  a  few  pointers  on 
Swedish  basketball. 

Coach  Hyland  is  still  rolling  out  Latin  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine. 
L.  L.  Lenahan  is  a  close  second. 

We  must  admit  that  a  couple  of  our  classmates  certainly  lack  school- 
spirit.  As  was  said  of  them  by  several  speakers  at  mass  meetings,  "They 
come  to  school  at  nine  and  go  home  at  three,  get  ninety  for  an  average 
and  no  one  knows  their  name." 

Well,  though  we  wrinkle  our  azure  brows  in  thought,  we  can  think  of 
no  more  news  from  First  Year  "B,"  peer  of  First  Year. 

Now  we  will  say  goodbye  to  our  readers  with  a  promise  to  continue 
this  "in  our  next."  Stanley   Ryan 

Information   Wanted:     W'hy   does    Gillis   always  happen  to   lose 
First  his  history  the  day  before  he  is  called  upon? 

Year  "C"        Where  was  Logger  from  Thanksgiving  day  until  Sunday,  De- 
cember third,   1916?     We  heard  he  was  at  Joliet,  111.,  but  hope 
nothing  happened  ! 

Where  are  Benson  and  Barrett  every  Friday  night? 

Last  September,  at  the  class  election,  Frank  Gillis  was  elected  president 
and  John  Benson  vice-president. 

In  the  recent  competition  A.  Sexton  came  in  first,  W.  Ryan  second,  R. 
Barrett  third,  E.  Connery  fourth.  Those  deserving  honorable  mention  are 
F.  Budeke,  E.  Barrett,  L.  Price,  M.  Seigler  and  P.  O'Connell. 

We  expect  to  have  a  basketball  team  and  we  hope  to  hold  up  the  reputation 
which  was  made  by  last  year's  "C"  Class. 

Andrew  L.  Sexton 


^t.  (Slgnattus 


THE  football  season  is  at  an  end !  Alas,  summaries  show  that  our  lads 
were  worsted  in  three  of  their  1916  encounters.  True,  we  have  met 
reverses,  but,  even  in  defeat,  the  fighting  spirit  and  grit  of  the  St. 
Ignatius  boys  have  been  the  predominant  feature.  Unknown  to  many  is  the 
condition  of  affairs  with  which  Coach  Dugan  has  had  to  contend.  Egan, 
Collins,  Kenney,  and  McAllister,  all  men  of  ability  and  experience. 
Football  failed  to  return  to  school.  Circumstances  prevented  Ed  Rylands 
and  Doretti  from  playing,  although  Doretti  helped  us  consider- 
ably in  the  McKellip  and  Loyola  games.  The  one  member  of  last  year's 
squad  around  whom  Dugan  had  to  mold  a  team  was  Tom  McNally,  our 
captain.  Ryan,  Erickson  and  Daly,  substitutes  of  1915,  proved  their  caliber 
and  the  value  of  their  seasoning.  They  easily  earned  regular  berths  and 
around  these  men  Dugan  built  up  a  team  of  which  St.  Ignatius  can  long  be 
proud.  The  average  weight  of  our  line  from  end  to  end  was  but  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,  but  Dugan  took  this  light  squad  of  awkward 
recruits  and  developed  them  into  an  almost  unbreakable  defense.  Our  boys 
lacked  polish,  but  reflected  the  determination  of  the  men  behind  them, 
Mr.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Dugan.  Our  coach  has  worked  with  us,  heart 
and  soul,  and  prides  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  never  asked  any  of  the 
boys  to  do  what  he  couldn't  do.  Coach  Dugan  now  has  a  team,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Melady,  Hatton,  McEleny  and  Malloy,  the  boys  will  all  be 
back  to  show  the  m.an  who  has  been  their  friend  that  his  efforts  have  not 
been  wasted.     Best  wishes  to  the  1917  team ! 

S.  I.  A.  0 — Marquette  21 

On  Thursday,  October  nineteenth,  the  St.  Ignatius  players  with  about 
seventy  loyal  rooters  boarded  the  train  for  Milwaukee.  The  Marquette  field 
was  a  mass  of  soft  clay  from  the  heavy  rain  Wednesday  night.  Our  boys 
put  up  a  game  fight,  but  on  account  of  the  prevailing  conditions  were  unable 
to  utilize  their  speed,  and  had  to  accept  defeat.  Outweighing  our  lads  about 
fifteen  pounds  to  a  man,  Marquette  was  able  to  use  this  extra  poundage  in 
stopping  our  offensive  game  but  were  unable  to  break  our  stalwart  and 
stubborn  defense,  as  was  evinced  when  our  boys  held  them  for  four  downs 
on  our  one-yard  line.  However,  with  the  help  of  favorable  officials,  who 
constantly  supplied  them  with  a  dry  ball,  they  were  able  to  roll  up  twenty- 
one  markers  by  the  aerial  route.  Melady  and  McNally  played  a  wonderful 
game,  and  broke  up  every  Marquette  play  that  they  could  get  near.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  who  could  accustom  themselves  to  the  marsh. 

After  the  game,  our  appetites  being  calmed  (Dillon's  a  couple  of  times) 
and  consoled  by  seventy  light-hearted,  loyal  rooters,  we  paraded  through 
the  main  streets  of  Milwaukee.  When  the  heavy  effects  of  a  heavy  meal 
(Dillon's  double  heavy  effects)    had  departed,  eighty-five  St.   Ignatius  boys 
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started  a  football  game  with  the  automobiles  on  State  Street.  Packard, 
Buick,  Hudson  and  others  managed  to  wriggle  through  our  line,  but,  when 
Ford  started  an  off-tackle  drive,  he  was  seized  by  eighty-five  pair  of  arms 
and  thrown  for  a  loss.  The  man  at  the  wheel  blew  the  horn.  Eighty-four 
of  our  lads  thought  it  was  the  referee's  whistle  and  released  their  grip.  The 
eighty-fifth  was  Rj-an,  who  refused  to  let  go  of  the  sensitive  solar  plexus  of 
Mr.  Ford,  who  in  turn,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  gas,  tossed  our  star  half-back 
up  against  the  curb.    Talk  about  a  time !     It  was  a  holiday  royal ! 

S.  I.  A.  0— St.  Viator  6 
On  Saturdaj',  November  fourth,  St.  Viator  Academy  came  to  Chicago 
to  pit  their  knowledge  of  football  against  ours.  For  three  quarters  of  the 
game  our  lads  played  the  St.  Viator  eleven  off  their  feet,  only  to  have  the 
visitors  come  back  strong  in  the  last  quarter  and  push  the  ball  across  our 
goal  line  with  but  fifteen  seconds  left  to  play.  It  vras  a  heart-breaker  to 
lose  this  game.  Our  chances  were  considerably  lessened  when  Dillon  was 
forced  out  of  the  game  on  account  of  an  injury  in  the  first  quarter.  He  came 
back  gamely  in  the  second  half,  and  although  he  did  effective  work,  Raggio 
was  forced  to  relieve  him  in  the  last  quarter.  For  the  visitors,  Corbett  was 
the  star  performer,  often  dragging  our  men  to  earth,  when  a  score  seemed 
inevitable.  "Bobbie"  Hatton,  McEleny  and  Erickson  did  good  work  for  our 
team. 

S.  I.  A.  28 — Harvard  Preps  7 
On  November  eleventh  we  played  and  easily  defeated  the  Harvard  Prep 
team.       Our  boys  marched  down  the  field  at  will  in  the  first  half,  but  in  the 
second   half  we   eased  up   a  bit  to   give   our   opponents  a   chance.     "Bubb" 
McNally,  Horan  and  Raggio  played  a  star  defensive  game  for  our  team. 

S.  I.  A.  6 — McKiLLip  College  6 

On  November  eighteenth  we  held  the  McKillip  Vets  to  a  tie  at  Douglas 
Park.  The  College  boys,  although  outweighing  our  lads  at  least  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  man,  were  only  able  to  plunge  through  our  line  for  a  single 
touchdown.  Doretti,  receiving  a  long  forward  pass,  tied  the  score  for  our 
boys.  Alaggil  was  the  star  performer  of  the  visitors.  Keely  and  McNally 
did  some  spectacular  tackling,  while  on  offensive  Doretti  acquitted  himself 
nobly. 

S.  I.  A.  6 — Loyola  43 

On  November  thirtieth  we  met  one  of  the  classiest  teams  in  the  Middle 
W  est,  and  we  were  declared  the  loser  after  one  hour  of  fierce  fighting.  Our 
boys  played  hard  but  couldn't  become  accustomed  to  the  slippery  gridiron. 
Time  after  time  Doretti  and  Ryan  would  get  away  on  long  end  runs  only  to 
sHp  and  fall  in  trying  to  dodge  a  Loyola  tackier.  The  only  rivalry  that  was 
evident  to  the  spectators  was  a  sham  battle  between  Regan  and  a  Loyola 
player,  for  which  the  performers  were  immediately  banished.  We  were 
playing  a  team  of  football  veterans  who  out-lucked  us  but  didn't  out-game 
us.  In  the  last  half  our  boys  showed  Loyola  that  they  had  considerable  foot- 
ball in  their  system  and  went  across  for  a  touchdown,  Doretti  carrying  the 
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ball.  Hardy  seemed  to  be  the  only  Loyola  man  able  to  elude  our  tacklers 
and  his  running,  coupled  with  the  star  kicking  of  Martin,  spelled  defeat  for 
our  boys.  Erickson  and  Doretti  were  the  two  bright  lights  of  the  St. 
Ignatius  team,  Eric  plowing  through  the  Loyola  defense  almost  at  will.  But 
Loyola  won  fair  and  square  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  acknowledge  it  grace- 
fully and  wait  till  next  Turkey  day. 

WiLBERT  Crowley 

Expectations  are  being  realized  and  predictions  verified. 

The  Loyola  A  slight  diminution  in  attendance  has  been  noted  at  the 

Literary  Society      meetings  but  for   some  time  the  membership  has  been 

hovering  about  a  fixed  mark — an   auspicuous  token  of 

continued  prosperity. 

The  new  members  are  taking  a  more  active  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  and  are  volunteering  for  debates  with  alacrity.  A  plan 
has  been  projected  for  the  authorization  of  a  new  election  for  officers, 
scheduled  for  the  near  future.  As  the  third-year  students  wield  the  balance 
of  power,  an  upheaval  in  the  personnel  of  the  governing  body  is  expected. 

Somewhere  on  the  horizon  looms  up  the  Marquette  debate.  Arrange- 
ments are  of  a  preliminary  nature  and  wholly  tentative,  but  if  no  untoward 
contingency  arises,  the  debate  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  established 
usage.  In  the  home  bailiwick  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  St.  Ignatius 
debaters  to  rout  a  persistent  hoodoo  and  vanquish  the  Marquette  champions. 
A  debate  with  Loyola  Academy  is  a  possibility  which,  if  it  materializes, 
should  prove  a  consolation  prize  for  unsuccessful  aspirants  for  the  principal 
debate  of  the  year.  It  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  football  players 
to  turn  their  cherished  longing  for  retaliation  into  the  channels  of  civil  and 
gentlemanly  debate. 

The  President,  Rev.  Father  McCormick,  has  inaugurated  a  system  of 
allowing  to  Fourth-year  students  the  privilege  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
chairmen.  Debaters  have  as  a  result  lost  their  diffidence  in  addressing  the 
chair,  and  the  President  is  able,  as  a  member  of  the  house,  to  supplement  the 
debate  with  a  few  pithy  and  instructive  remarks. 

John  Devery 

The  Junior  Sodality  of  St.  Ignatius  Academy  has  embarked 
The  Junior  upon  a  career  of  earnest  and  fruitful  endeavor.  The  faithful 
Sodality  members,  firm  in  their  desires  and  convictions,  and  united  in 

singleness  of  purpose,  have  resolved  themselves  into  a  compact 
unit ;  the  unconcerned  and  insincere  candidates  have  withdrawn,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  permanently.  Now  the  organization  is  free  to  pursue  its  adopted  course 
and  to  achieve  its  noble  ends  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  special  protection  of  St.  Stanislaus. 

Father  Shanley  has  furnished  the  new  members  with  cards  to  facilitate 
the  keeping  of  strict  accounts  of  the  weekly  attendance.  He  has  exhorted 
them  untiringly  to  persevere,  and  if  they  have  hearkened  to  his  counsels, 
they  will  be  the  recipients  of  Sodalistic  distinction. 

The  solemn  act  of  consecration  will  be  celebrated  on  December  sixth  or 
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thereabouts.  On  that  day  all  the  new  members  who  have  by  their  con- 
stancy and  loyalty  established  their  identity  as  Sodalists  will  be  formally 
honored  with  the  badge  of  the  Sodality.  Unusual  pomp  and  solemnity  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  occasion,  for  the  Senior  Sodality  and  perhaps  Father 
Rector  and  the  entire  student  body  will  witness  the  ceremonies.  Thus  a 
precedent  will  be  set  which  it  would  be  well  for  succeeding  Moderators  to 
follow,  for  in  this  wise  is  interest  awakened  and  official  recognition  and 
sanction  tendered  for  dutifulness  and  fidelity.  Let  us  hope  that  this  occasion 
will  mark  the  re-birth  of  a  revived  Sodality,  young,   fresh  and  progressive. 

John  Devery 

The  first  quarterly  tests  are  now  over  and  all  are  anxiously  wait- 
Fourth  ing  for  the  mid-year  exams.  Paul  Broccolo  led  the  class  with 
Year  "A"  an  average  of  98.25,  while  John  Devery  closely  followed  with  96. 
Our  indoor  team  was  eliminated  in  the  finals  by  a  team  from 
Second  Year.  We  were  too  confident  of  victory  and  the  sweater,  and  we 
did  not  put  up  our  best  game. 

Crowley,  I  am  happy  to  state,  has  recuperated  from  the  effects  of  the 
Loyola  game.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  play,  Soloway  (180  pounds) 
stepped  on  Crowley's  ribs  and  made  him  useless.  You  have  our  sympathy, 
"Wib." 

We  have  elected  Crowley  captain  of  the  basketball  team,  and  we  are 
out  to  seek  revenge  for  our  defeat  at  indoor.  Our  squad  consists  of  McEleny, 
Melad}',  Quinn,  Bulger,  Crowley,  Harrington,  Ambrose  and  Hatton. 

The  other  day  Johnston  said :  "Bob  Hatton  plays  football  at  school  until 
six  o'clock,  rides  out  to  Seventy-sixth  Street,  then  makes  an  average  of  90. 
Hov/  does  he  do  it?"     Ask  Dad,  he  knows! 

Many  of  the  boys  received  two  weeks  to  prove  their  worth.  The  pruning 
knife  is  hovering  above  their  heads,  and  when  it  falls  it  carries  great  force. 

Harry  Kelly,  owing  to  continued  ill  health,  was  forced  to  leave  school. 
We  all  trust  he  will  soon  recuperate  his  strength. 

Devery  says  that  in  the  last  exams  Physics  pulled  him  down.  Dinny 
O'Hare  saj's  that  he  refused  to  give  Devery  a  tip,  so  the  mystery  is  solved. 

Cawley,  New  Yorker,  as  Coach  Dugan  calls  him,  was  on  the  football 
squad.  Cawley  could  make  ten  yards  through  center  on  every  plunge,  if  he 
had  the  coach  to  push  him.  When  Cawley  went  through  alone  he  found 
that  he  needed  more  than  a  stiff  beard  and  a  football  outfit  to  hit  the  line. 

Heine  Brennan  was  awarded  the  prize  for  having  the  best  pompadour, 
and  Ed  Meis  was  a  close  second. 

"Whitey"  Ambrose  asked  Father  Trentman  to  have  his  seat  changed,  and 
Father  Trentman  demanded  an  explanation.  "Well,"  said  "Whitey,"  "Broc- 
colo is  always  bothering  me,  and  asking  me  to  tell  him  everything." 

Joe  Foley  is  the  star  debater  of  our  class.  His  strong  point,  when  the 
debate  is  open  to  the  house  and  Pat  Griffin  speaks,  is  to  make  a  motion  that 
he  be  allowed  to  continue  his  speaking. 

John  Bulger 
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"Four  B"  is  the  motto  for  our  class.  In  it  is  implied  the  spirit, 
Fourth  the  character,  the  reputation,  the  success  of  Fourth  High  "B." 
Year  "B"  With  these  ends  in  view  we  are  progressing  nicely.  Every  boy 
in  the  class — to  a  man — is  a  "Big  Four"  booster.  "What  does 
"B"  stand  for?  Boosters  Bring  Blessings!  Busy  Bees  Buzzing!  We  wish 
there  was  a  pennant  or  a  medal  given  for  the  class  having  the  best  all-around 
standing.     We  know  who  would  secure  it. 

The  honors  of  the  class  for  the  first  quarter  went  to  James  Taylor. 
Messrs.  Gallagher,  Stahl,  Egan,  Wiltrakis,  Faulkner,  Gilmore,  Sheridan  and 
Svetina  secured  first  and  second  honors.  Several  leaders  of  the  class  took 
an  early  toboggan  slide  but  they  will  do  better  next  time.  Joe  Teply  missed 
the  exams  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to  get  spectacles.  With  his  new 
equipment  we  venture  to  say  he  will  make  up  for  lost  opportunities. 

Four  "B"  did  not  have  a  representative  on  the  football  team.  It  sounds 
like  bragging  but  we  think,  with  our  talent,  we — we  should  have  added  to  its 
laurels  very  much.  As  it  is,  Ed  Condon  and  Ed  Fitzgerald  are  going  to 
work  wonders  in  indoor  and  basketball. 

Alas  and  alack!  "Schweitzer"  Ferring  has  left  us.  Au  revoir  and  good 
luck. 

Gentlemen  readers :  Do  you  know  from  what  source  the  Jack  Dillon 
cigar  derives  its  name?  A  great  actor,  a  poet,  or  some  wonderful  hero? 
"It's  all  wrong"  (Father  Trentman's  phrase).  From  none  other  than  Jack 
Dillon,  the  good-natured,  be-spectacled  member  of  Four  "B." 

Attempts  of  several  boys  on  the  first  Cicero  class  day  after  Thanksgiving: 
"Gobienus — Gobi,  Gobi !  Gabinius.  Gobi — Gabienus  !"  It  was  the  fowl  within 
them.     Gobble !    Gobble ! 

Let's  put  them  in  the  limelight  just  for  fun.  Who?  The  four  "guys"  in 
the  back  seats,  viz.,  Johnny  Egan,  Taglia,  Berny  Simunich  and  last  but  not 
least  (he  weighs  some  250  pounds)  Chas.  Horan.  Patrick  Sweeney 

Merry  Christmas  ! 
Third  The  class   of  "Three   A"  unites  to   wish   everybody  the   merriest 

Year  "A"  of  Christmases  and  happiest  of  New  Years. 

That   is  looking  to   the   future;   a  word   of  what  has   passed. 

The  leader  of  the  class,  after  the  first  quarterly  examination,  was 
George  Benson.  However,  Gallery,  McCanna,  Ives,  English,  Ryan  and  Rus- 
sell received  first  honors. 

The  election  of  captains  for  the  basketball  teams  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Erickson  for  the  first  team  and  Deegan  for  the  second. 

Ryan,  Daly,  Erickson  and  Brooks  still  are  important  cogs  in  the  football 
machine  as  a  perusal  of  Squire  Crowley's  well-conducted  department  will 
show. 

For  the  last  two  months  "Three  A"  fellows  have  been  in  every  debate  and 
have  won  them  all.     They  are  surely  setting  a  fast  pace. 

Town  Gossip 
Mr.  Walsh's  powerful  rendering  of  Cicero's  opening  chorus  awoke  Tom 
Collins  who  had  just  gone  to  sleep  for  the  day. 
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Hy  Phrog  Groves  was  at  school  today.  Yep  !  He  came  to  get  his  books 
and  say  goodbye.    Kaiser  Wrublik,  another  occasional  visitor,  has  also  left  us. 

Teacher:     Who  was  Cicero? 

Victim    (fingering  Cicero's  Orations)  :     He  wrote  this  stuff. 

Teacher:     Is  that  all? 

Victim :     That's  enough. 

Oft-repeated  statements  heard  very  frequently  in  the  class-room :  "Hum- 
bug," "Heah,  Boy,"  "See  me  tonight,"  "As  the  arm  goes  so  also  the  sleeve," 
"You'll  have  to  do  better  next  time." 

Answering  a  question  in  the  quarterly  exam,  some  of  the  fellows  thought 
that  Anabasis  meant  "to  blow  up,"  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  their 
belief. 

In  a  recent  debate  Mr.  John  "Bull"  English  attempted  to  defend  the 
German  side  of  the  war  and  found  himself  "in  Dutch." 

Vvho  wants  a  skating  rink?  Who  will  unite  with  "Three  A"  in  asking 
that  the  yard  be  flooded  this  winter? 

That's  all  for  this  issue.     See  you  next  year.    Happy  New  Year ! 

James  E.  Russell 

The  first  quarter  is  now  over,  and  "Three  C"  has  not  much  to 
Third  regret.     For  the  class  was  well  represented  at  the  distribution  of 

Year  "C"  ribbons.  Our  worthy  John  Shufeldt  received  the  highest  honors 
of  the  class. 

Now  that  football  season  is  over,  the  boys  are  looking  forward  to  basket- 
ball. The  class  of  "Three  C"  is  positive  of  the  championship  for  there  is 
some  good  material  in  the  room. 

Our  captain,  Tom  McNally,  gave  a  wonderful  speech  last  Tuesday  on 
"School  Spirit."  He  received  a  warm  applause  both  on  entering  and  leaving 
the  stage.     He  is  one  of  Mr.  Flynn's  brilliant  orators. 

The  class  expresses  their  sincere  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery  of  John 
Shufeldt,  who  was  taken  ill,  and  will  be  absent  for  some  time. 

Vv  alter  Majerowski  is  the  proudest  member  of  the  class.  He  now  belongs 
to  the  Polish  Club. 

Besides  material  for  handball,  basketball  and  football,  we  have  some 
other  geniuses  as  well.    How's  this? — 

She  sat  on  the  steps  at  eventide, 

Enjoying  the  balmy  air ; 
He  came  and  asked,  "May  I  sit  by  your  side?" 
But  she  gave  him  a  vacant  stair. 
Listen  once  more : 

It  was  warm,  and  Pat  went  out  on  the  back  porch  to  shave.  While  he 
was  there  a  friend  passed  by,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  shaving  outside. 
"Because  I'm  not  fur-lined,"  answered  Pat. 

"Three  C"  wishes,  as  a  body,  to  express  their  sincerest  condolences  to  Mr. 
Flynn  on  the  loss  of  his  mother.  John  P.  Regan 
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Well !  Well !  a  great  many  important  things  have  happened 
Second  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine,  for  instance  "Two  A"  lost  the 
Year  "A"  championship  Thanksgiving  day,  long-absent  members  of  the  class 
now  present,  and  basketball  season  started.  We  hope  to  do  better 
in  basketball  than  we  did  in  indoor,  but  ne'ertheless  the  baseball  season  is 
coming  slow  but  sure.  Willie  Ryan  has  been  to  school  a  whole  month  with- 
out being  sick.  The  football  teams  organized  during  the  noon-hour  seem 
to  be  a  failure  so  far  as  gentleness  goes.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  T. 
O'Connor. 

Marvin  Furlong  has  escaped  lucky    (he  thinks)    this  year.     He  has  had 
the  ligaments  of  his  leg  sprained,   and  was  kicked   around  quite  a  bit,  but 
to  cap  it  all,  the  other  day  he  walked  in  with  his  index  finger  broken. 
The  Jug  room  seems  no  longer  to  be  an  annex  to  our  room. 
The  poet  laureate  of  the  class  has  submitted  one  of  his   famous  poems 
for  publication : 

Every  day  a  little  Latin,  every  day  a  little  Greek; 
No  wonder  that  we're  crazy  at  the  last  day  of  the  week. 

A  few  of  the  members  of  Second  Year  have  taken  the  elevator  to  the 
first  floor  as  a  result  of  the  quarterly  competitions.  We  very  nearly  lost 
Johnny  Sutherland,  and  it  was  only  his  good  nature  that  saved  him. 

We  expect,  when  we  move  a  little  higher,  to  engage  in  debates  with  suc- 
cess. If  we  should  be  so  brilliant  it  would  be  because  of  our  excellent  read- 
ing matter — Ivanhoe,  Snow-Bound  and  the  Sketch  Book.  With  such  poetry 
and  prose,  how  shall  we  fail?  Timothy  O'Connor 

Two  "B"  has  its  notes  in  the  Magazine  this  month — the  last  issue 
Second       v/as  incomplete  without  them. 

Year  "E"       The   class   extend  their   sincere   sympathy  to   Mr.   Garland   and 
Mr.  Flynn,  each  of  whom  recently  lost  one  of  his  parents. 

We  are  out  after  the  record  for  the  best  attendance  at  the  Sodality  meet- 
ings. Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  class  are  showing  their  loyalty  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  by  attending. 

The  Elocution  Class,  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Flynn,  is  rapidly 
developing  such  promising  talent  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  annual  contest. 

Two  "B"  was  well  represented  on  the  football  team  in  the  persons  of 
"Bubs"  McNally  and  Raggio.  McNally  is  captain  of  the  heavyweight  basket- 
ball team,  while  Mugan  is  leader  of  the  Bantams. 

Tom  McKenna  asked  us  to  get  his  name  in  print,  so  here  it  is.  We  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  so  we  will  just  leave  it  where  it  is. 

Tim  Donovan  smokes  Lucky  Strike,  but  he  received  quite  a  few  unlucky 
strikes  when  somebody  found  the  can  in  his  pocket. 

Somebody  mistook  Henry  Hayes  for  Thomas  Hayes'  cousin.  Who  should 
feel  flattered?  Henry  says  the  fellow  who  made  the  mistake  ought  to  be 
hung.      , 

Heinlein  crossed  the  Byrneing  Ryan  on  a  Rene  Day  with  a  Lemm(on)  in 
his  pocket. 
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We  suggest  that  "Brom  Bones"  Hayes,  Byrnes  and  McKenna  send  their 
witty  saying  to  the  "Bright  Sayings  of  Children"  column  of  the  Tribune. 
They'd  be  likely  to  make  a  buck  or  so. 

"Stockyards"  Day  and  "Dynamite"  Hayes  are  still  disputing  about  the 
Fly  Weight  championship  of  Two  "B."  Who? 

"Chesty"  Lucas  carried  oflF  the  class  honors  with  an  average  of 
Second        ninety-seven,  leading  Henry  Hrody  by  one-half  a  note. 
Year  "D"       Wasted  Energy:     Explaining  a  proposition  for  the  benefit  of 
Fitzpatrick. 

After  a  three-week  vacation,  Howard  Flynn  has  returned.  He  said  his 
purpose  was  to  prove  to  himself  that  there  is  no  other  school  like  S.  I.  A. 

On  day  during  the  study  hour,  we  were  startled  by  Nausieda  springing 
from  his  desk.  It  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  some  matches  in  his  hip 
pocket  and  had  sat  on  them,  but  not  for  a  very  long  time. 

Richard  Nash,  who  was  given  up  for  lost,  has  been  found.  Dick  returned 
two  days  after  the  last  issue  went  to  press. 

Cassidy  has  a  great  sense  of  humor.  The  slightest  joke  will  provoke  him 
to  laughter,  much  to  the  distress  of  the  class. 

After  a  series  of  victories  our  indoor  team  fell  at  the  hands  of  One  "C." 
It  was  just  a  bit  of  hard  luck  after  beating  a  Fourth  Year  team. 

Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  past,  Rivard  is  wondering  how  to  work  up 
an  appetite  for  Christmas.  Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  him. 

James  O'Connell  underwent  an  operation  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  but  is 
now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

A  race  for  "ponies"  only  will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  Keating,  Crowe, 
Goodwillie  and  Damask  have  each  entered  a  "pony."  "Julius,"  Goodwillie's 
entrant,  is  expected  to  win  first  money. 

George  Bardon    Robert  Cavarlee    Howard  Flynn 

Cheer  up !     There's  a  good  time  coming  and  it's  almost  here. 
First  "God  bless  us,  everyone,"  said  Tiny  Tim.  , 

Year  "A"         The  indoor  baseball  season  is  over  and  although  we  did  not 
come  out  on  top,  we  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  and 
we  enjoyed  every  game  in  which  we  took  part. 

We  congratulate  First  Year  "C"  for  winning  the  indoor  championship. 
They  worked  hard  all  the  way  through. 

Now  for  basketball.     We  expect  to  have  a  pretty  good  team. 

Why,  John  Joseph,  what  has  happened  to  mar  the  beauty  of  thy  classic 
features?  "O,  football,  that's  all."  What  a  fall  and  what  a  maul,  in  that 
rough,  rough  game  of  football ! 

Bill  Tracey  was  examining  the  stock  in  a  book-store  the  other  day,  when 
the  owner  of  the  store  remarked  to  him,  "This  book  will  do  half  your  study 
for  you,  my  boy."    "I'll  take  two  of  them,"  said  Trace  quickly. 

One  day  Fagan,  in  his  big  six-cylinder,  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  Who  should 
come  along  but  Monahan  in  his  Ford.     The  latter  asked  him   for  a  rope. 
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"What  for?"  said  Fagan.  "To  pull  you  out,"  replied  Monahan.  In  a  minute 
he  was  out  and  Fagan,  delighted  at  the  outcome,  asked  him  if  he  would  sell 
the  car.  "Why  do  you  want  it?"  asked  Monahan.  "Oh,  just  to  put  it  in  my 
tool-box  in  case  of  necessity,"  replied  the  facetious  Mr.  Fagan. 

A  little  crank  and  a  little  coil, 

A  little  gas  and  a  little  oil, 

A  piece  of  tin  and  a  two-inch  board, 

Put  them  together  and  you  have  a  Ford. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  over  but  the  Christmas  repast  is  yet  to  come. 

CuTHBERT  White 

Jim  Dillon  led  the  class  with  Lazorski  a  close  second.  Although 

First  our  class  did  not  capture  the  highest  average  of  all  the  classes, 

Year  "B"      it  received  more  honors  than  any  other.     The  few   failures  in 

One    "B"    is    a    sign    of    the    excellent    work    of    our    teachers. 

V/e  saw  two  active  members  in  the  school  orchestra,  Kutiszewiski  and 
Lazarski.     They  are  both  first-class  fiddlers. 

The  annual  lecture  on  Evangeline  will  soon  be  given  to  our  brother  First 
Yearsmen.     We  hope  to  make  it  a  success  in  every  way. 

Father  Dinneen :  "What  do  you  do  coming  down  on  the  car  in  the  morn- 
ing, Tom?" 

Tom  O'Connor :     "Hang  onto  a  strap,  Father." 

If  Jim  Clarke  was  as  good  at  catching  Latin  verbs  as  he  is  at  catching 
forward  passes,  he  would  save  many  an  hour  in  Jug. 

It  is  so  hard  to  tell  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  apart  (Bycrafts)  that  Mr. 
Burke  will  soon  have  to  number  them. 

One  of  our  players  is  named  Toomey.  He  is  very  popular  by  the  name 
of  D.  J.  But  during  the  game  of  basketball  the  other  day  Speed  Taft  was 
heard  to  cry,  "Throw  it  To-me !" 

Devitt  is  always  late ;  we  don't  know  whether  to  blame  his  weight  or  the 
make  of  his  bicycle.  He  is  one  of  Willie's  strongest  contestants  in  the 
contest  of  Popular  Fats. 

The  north-east  corner  of  the  gymnasium  is  reserved  for  pupils  of  One 
"B."  Other  students  please  keep  away,  as  we  have  enough  rough-house  with 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins  and  Hennessy. 

Leonard  Dolan's  motto  is :     "Fight ;   I  hate  peace !" 

A  student  by  the  name  of  Novak  says  he  gets  so  mad  he  faints.  He  is 
a  hard  guy,  or  if  he  isn't  his  head  is. 

McCann  lost  his  books  on  the  car.  He  likes  them  so  well,  he  refused  to 
go  to  the  carbarns  after  them.  John  Le  Febrve     Ted  Perry 
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For  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

we  have  been  serving  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  our  business  of 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

And  during  this  long  period  of  time  we  have  paid 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  losses. 
We  are  now  in  our  second  generation  and  are 
still  selling  sound  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire. 

We  maintain  expert  raters  whose  business  it  is 
to  reduce  rates.  We  will  figure  with  you  on 
any  amount  whether  it  be  $1,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  may  be  we  can  reduce  tlie  cost  of  your 
insurance. 


JOHN  NAGHTEN  &  CO. 

(Established  1863) 
Telephones,  Wabash  1120,  Automatic  52-157 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
175  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

Formerly  at  29  Sonth  La  Salle  Street 

The  cost  of  insuring  your  household  furniture  is  trifling. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  taking  out  a  policy  of  $500 
or  $1,000?    Write  or  telephone  us  for  information. 


The  office  of  John  Naghten  &  Co.  has  Insured  the  prop' 
erty  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Chicago  for  over  35  years. 

Money  loaned  on  Catholic  Church  property  at  the  lowest 
rates  of 'interest  and  expenses.  Most  liberal  prepayment 
privileges  granted. 
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833  North  Clark  Street 

Telephones 
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John  Carroll's  Son 

Funeral  Director 


4542  W.  Ravenswood  Park 

Near  Wilson  Avenue 

Telephone  Edgewater  199 
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Inc. 

4343-45  W.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Any  of  our  agents  will  give  you 
LOYOLA  COUPONS 


St.  Mary's  High 
School  for  Girls 

1031   Cypress  St.,    CHICAGO 
Courses  of  Study 

Four  Years'  High  School  Course, 
Two  Years'  Commercial  Course, 
Shorter  Commercial  Course, 
Domestic  Science  Course, 
Private  lessons  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music  and  Art. 


Phones  Edgewater  1976 
Rogers  Pk.3560 


Service  night  and 
day. 


Tires  and  Tubes    Motor  Truck  Tires 

Accessories— Vulcanizing 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires 


C.  M.  O'Connor 

Manager 


6323  Broadway 

Chicago 
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SHOP 

EXCLUSIVE      MILLINERY 

660S 

SHERII3AN     Road             : 

Chicago 

Office  Phone  Humboldt  8146  Residence  Phone  Albany  3062 

J.   O.   POLLACK  &   CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class,    Fraternity    and    Club   Pins,    Rings,    Etc. 

2949  Armitap:e  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 


W^ORTH  MAN  N 
CS,    STEINBACH 

ARCHITECTS   AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  a  Specialty 

Suite   514   Ashland   Block 

N.  E.  cor.   Clark  and  Randolph  Streets 
Phone  Randolph  4849       :      CHICAGO 


Phone  Edgewater  1068 


W.S.  HENNESSEY  &  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE 

AND 

RENTING 
1115  ARGYLE  STREET 

AT  "'L"  STATION 


Jackson  Studio 

5622  Broadway 

f^  Edgrewater  7791 

Commercial  &  Portrait 
'    Photographer 


5133-35  Broadway 

Your   patronage    is   appreciated   at 

Neunuebel's 

6533  Sheridan  Road 

6170  Broadway 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings  Stores 

1108  Bryn  Mawr 

1056  Argyle  St. 

Merchandise  at  Downtown  Prices 

1506  Jarvis  Ave. 

Full  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 


Also  the  latest   styles  Tuxedos,   Prince  Alberts  and 
Hats  for  WEDDINGS  and  all  other  Social  Functions 

RICHARD  BLADDEY 

130  N.  LA  SALLE  ST.  PHONE  MAIN   1149 

Old  No.  76      Second  Floor      Opposite  New  City  Hall 


Phones 
Edgewater  7886-7887 

Boscamp' 

s  Market 

Choice 

Meats 

1409  Devon  Avenue,     Chicago 

Our  machine  at  your 
door  at  all  times 

C  A  R  M  A 

Daintiest,  most  delicious  of  sugar  wafers. 

Generous  in  size;  matchless  in  quality. 

A  treat  whether  served  alone  or  with  ice 
cream,  fruit  or  preserves. 

The  top  and  bottom  layers  of  that  epicur- 
ean delight — 

Carma  Sandwich 

the  third  or  center  layer  of  which   is  a 

slice  of  ice  cream. 
Most  soda  fountains  sell  Carma  Sandwich. 

Try  one  today. 
Buy  Carma  by  the  dozen  at  your  dealers. 

And  be  sure  always  to — 


BREMNER  BROS. 


901  -909  Forquer  St. 


CHICAGO 


KEECCHAPELL  DAIRY  CO. 


Ka^a 


OAK  PARK-  CHICAGO-  EVANSTO 
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Random  Reminiscences  of 
Bennett 


N  the  past  fifty  years  science  has  advanced 

more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  half  century 
in  histor}'.  No  longer  is  there  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
that  "while  the  drums  are  beating,  Science 
stands  by  marking  time  but  not  getting  on."  It  is  true 
that  the  incandescent  lamp  has  not  yet  supplanted  the  sun, 
and  that  the  horse  is  not  yet  a  relic  of  the  past,  but  one  who 
fails  to  note  the  marvelous  strides  of  Science  in  the  past  fe^v 
years  is  either  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  or  demented. 
Concomitant  with  the  advances  in  science  is  the  progress 
in  methods  of  teaching.  The  medical  student  sees  more 
vividly  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  than  do  other  stu- 
dents. He  deals  with  that  most  mysterious  force,  Life,  and 
he  must  call  in  the  most  modern  and  advanced  views  and 
theories  to  help  solve  its  problems. 
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Fifty  years  ago  we  had  no  X-Ray;  no  radium;  no 
delicate  blood-pressure  recording  instruments;  few  anti- 
septics, an'd  these  were  but  little  used.  The  percentage  of 
fatalities  from  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  was  as- 
tonishingly great.  Diseases  that  the  modern  physician  cures 
in  a  week  were  then  impervious  to  treatment.  The  most 
difficult  surgical  operations  of  that  day  are  now  deemed 
quite  simple.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  desire  to  be- 
come a  physician  was  nearly  the  same  as  being  one.  In  the 
year  1868,  when  Bennett  was  founded,  the  only  require- 
ments for  a  medical  degree  were  a  moral  character,  the 
ability  to  speak  English,  and  one  winter's  course  at  college. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  requisites  were  rapidly 
increased.  It  was  hardly  what  one  could  call  a  gradual 
change.  The  reforms  in  medical  colleges  throughout 
America  occurred  in  a  strikingly  brief  time.  And  it  is 
equally  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  earlier  years 
most  reforms  in  medical  education  in  Chicago  were  insti- 
tuted by  Bennett.  The  farcical  four-month  course  was 
rejected  by  Bennett,  and  the  six-month  course  substituted. 
Other  schools  followed.  Bennett  was  the  first  to  adopt  the 
three-year  course,  and  so  on,  through  a  long  list  of  reforms. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Bennett  are  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark, 
v/ho  was  then  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  Dr.  Reading,  the  father  of  our  Professor  Reading,  who 
was  graduated  in  1878,  and  is  still  sufficiently  proud  of  his 
Alma  Mater  to  come  and  deliver  lectures  to  us. 

When  the  college  was  first  organized,  its  faculty  con- 
sisted of  less  than  a  dozen  men.  The  college  held  classes 
in  a  small  .frame  building  at  Kinzie  and  La  Salle  streets. 
But  the  Bennett  methods  were  so  good  from  the  start  that 
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the  classes  grew  rapidly,  and  in  two  years'  time  the  need 
for  larger  quarters  became  imperative.  The  college  then 
moved  to  a  marble- front,  three-story  building  at  i8o  Wash- 
ington street.  Four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  winter 
course  of  1871,  the  classes  were  no  sooner  assembled  than 
the  terrible  conflagration,  known  as  the  "Chicago  Fire," 
swept  the  city,  and  the  school  was  demolished.  The  faculty 
had  worked  hard  in  gathering  a  library  and  a  collection  of 
specimens  for  the  College  museum.  They  had  just  realized 
their  ambition  of  having  a  "marble  edifice,"  and  were  well 
on  the  way  towards  making  the  name  Bennett  synonymous 
with  the  best  in  medical  education,  when  all  their  plans  were 
frustrated. 

But  the  faculty  were  men  of  perseverance  and  spirit. 
Within  two  weeks  they  had  rented  another  building  and 
were  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start.  The  burning  of  the 
school  would  have  been  enough  to  make  fainter  hearts 
despair,  but  these  men,  with  discouragement  the  only  re- 
ward for  their  labors,  started  over  anew  and  went  back  to 
the  work  with  renewed  vigor  and  determination.  Within 
two  weeks  they  had  rented  another  building  at  461  South 
Clark  street.  Though  chosen  hastily,  the  building  was 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  classes  were  held  here 
until  1875.  Again  Bennett  had  outgrown  its  home.  The 
building  chosen  in  1875  is  the  Bennett  that  all  the  older 
physicians  know.  It  was  a  three-story  building  at  511  and 
5 1 3  South  State  street,  near  Twelfth  street.  The  first  floor 
was  rented  to  merchants,  the  second  floor  was  used  for 
offices  and  class-rooms,  and  the  third  floor  was  given  over 
to  class-rooms  and  an  anatomy  laboratory.  There  were  no 
better  laboratories,  and  no  need  for  them  in  those  days. 
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After  having  held  classes  here  for  several  years,  the  faculty 
decided  to  erect  a  hospital.  The  hospital  was  built  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  It  was  a  brick  building,  and  just  about 
large  enough  to  be  a  modern  laboratory.  But  it  did  well 
enough  as  a  hospital,  and  its  twelve  beds  were  usually 
filled. 

About  this  time  the  application  of  general  science  to 
medicine  became  more  prominent.  No  longer  could  a  man 
be  a  physician  without  being,  too,  something  of  a  chemist. 
The  demand  for  laboratory  facilities  was  heard.  And  the 
faculty  wanted  to  get  into  the  medical  district  which  was 
forming  on  the  West  Side,  and  which  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  medical  center  in  the  world.  So 
Bennett  moved  to  the  corner  of  Ada  and  Fulton  streets,  in 
the  year  1889.  For  twenty-eight  years  Bennett  has  re- 
mained on  this  same  corner,  growing  and  improving. 

The  school  was  then  considerably  dififerent  from  what  we 
know  today  as  the  Loyola  School  of  Medicine.  What  is 
now  our  histology  laboratory  was  the  anatomy  laboratory, 
and  (speak  low)  the  floor  was  covered  with  saw-dust. 
When  you  consider  that  aside  from  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  good  embalming  is  a  comparatively  new  art,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  the  smell  of  that  labora- 
tory. Another  point  of  difference  was  that  the  hospital 
was  a  part  of  the  building.  The  east  part  of  the  old  college 
was  the  hospital.  All  Bennett  men  can  figure  out  for  them- 
selves how  much  space  was  left  for  laboratories.  But  in 
those  earlier  days  there  wasn't  much  need  for  extensive 
laboratories,  since  there  wasn't  enough  known  in  the  ex- 
perimental sciences  to  fill  a  year's  laboratory  work.  Still, 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  faculty  of  those  days,  there 
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were  laboratories,  and  as  good  laboratories,  such  as  they 
were,  as  in  any  other  school.  But  the  rapid  strides  of  chem- 
istry and  physiology  soon  made  it  imperative  that  these  sub- 
jects be  given  in  connection  with  experimental  work.  The 
hospital  was  consequently  used  for  laboratory  space,  and  in 
1906  the  first  hospital  affiliation  was  formed. 

The  year  19 10  stands  out  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Bennett.  It  was  then  that  Loyola  University  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  school.  It  has  been  known  ever  since  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  students  as  "Loyola."  Since  the 
Jesuits  took  over  the  school  there  have  been  marked  im- 
provements. There  were  no  sensational  or  spectacular 
changes;  and  there  was  no  "press-agenting"  done.  But  the 
movement  was  a  calm  deliberate  transition  to  higher  ideals 
and  standards. 

All  that  was  best  in  the  old  school  was  retained,  and  all 
else  was  cast  off.  Further  reforms  are  in  the  air.  The 
question  of  a  six-year  course  is  a  mooted  one.  There  is 
some  determined  opposition,  but  the  writer  has  it  on  reliable 
authority  that  the  six-year  course  is  a  thing  of  the  near 
future.  At  present,  a  good  pre-medical  course  is  given. 
It  includes  several  subjects  not  required  by  the  state  board, 
and  the  required  subjects  are  given  in  a  very  thorough  man- 
ner. Few  other  schools  have  surroundings  so  conducive  to 
study.  And  in  few  other  schools,  we  believe,  is  the  faculty 
in  closer  contact  with  the  student-body. 

H.  C.  Lassen 
School  of  Medicine 
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^HE  mystery  of  poetic  appeal  in  the  more 
remote  analyses  of  individual  preferences 
is  one  of  those  arcana  which  no  one  pre- 
tends to  comprehend.  The  secret  of  its 
universal  attraction  for  mankind,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  understand,  for,  like  poetry 
itself,  this  has  its  source  either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head. 
Men,  in  general,  are  drawn  to  poetry  by  a  dominant  admira- 
tion of  its  artistic  qualities  or  of  its  human  and  emotional 
elements ;  and  most  singers,  with  the  few  exceptions  of 
the  great  masters,  owe  their  place  in  the  charmed  circle 
of  literary  renown  to  special  excellence  either  in  the  use 
of  language  or  in  the  representation  of  human  hopes  and 
joys  and  sorrows  and  aspirations.  All  men  agree  that 
when  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  are  blended  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  highest  type  of  poetry  is  reached;  but 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
ranks  of  the  poet  who  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  form  and 
imagination,  and  of  the  poet  who  plunges  deeper  into  hu- 
man nature  itself. 

Dean  Howells,  in  one  of  his  uninspired  moments,  so  far 
committed  himself  in  favor  of  the  poet  of  art  as  to  say : 
"There  are  words  which  have  loved  one  another  since  the 
birth  of  language,  and  when  they  meet,  that  is  poetry." 
This  is  a  very  pretty  conceit,  indeed;  but  it  is  likewise  a 
very  false  one.  Poetry,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  a  mere  juggling  with  words :    it  is 
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the  overflowing  of  the  heart  itself  into  metrical  language, 
into  language  which,  in  its  very  movement  corresponds  to 
the  workings  of  the  himian  heart — now  throbbing  with 
love,  now  wildly  beating  in  anger,  now  pulsing  with  gentle 
pity.  We  do  not  seek  to  disparage  art,  but  art  should  not 
come  first.  Greater  and  better  than  the  ability  to  twist 
words,  to  gild  phrases  and  to  weave  mystic  fancies  is  the 
power  which  the  true  poet  has  to  make  others  hear,  as  he 
hears,  the  music  of  his  soul.    O, 

The  truest  poet  is  not  one 
Whose  golden  fancies  fuse  and  run 
To  moulded  phrases,  crusted  o'er 
With  flashing  gems  of  metaphor; 
Whose  art,  responsive  to  his  will, 
Makes  voluble  the  thoughts  that  fill 
The  cultiu-ed  windings  of  his  brain. 
Yet  takes  no  sounding  of  the  pain. 
The  joy,  the  yearnings  of  the  heart 
Untrammelled  by  the  bonds  of  art. 

Such  an  utterance  may,  indeed,  be  considered  nothing  less 
than  literary  heresy  by  those  who  make  a  fetish  of  artistic 
■finish  and  formal  excellence  to  the  neglect  or  disregard  of 
more  important  qualities ;  yet,  even  under  pain  of  incurring 
such  a  severe  judgment  from  these  people,  who  in  matters 
poetic,  as  in  other  things,  look  only  on  the  surface,  and  are 
impatient  of  other  virtues  where  these  superficial  beauties  of 
which  they  are  so  jealous  are  not  sufficiently  abundant, — 
even  at  this  risk,  we  cannot  bind  poetry  in  vassalage  to 
such  base  gods. 

Thomas  A.  Daly  is  a  poet  of  the  heart, — such  an  one 
as  we  have  described  above,  with  power  to  translate  the 
music  of  his  own  soul  and  heart  into  language  that  can  be 
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heard  and  understood  by  others;  and  this  must  be^borne  in 
mind  if  his  work  is  to  be  judged  fairly.  It  is,  obviously, 
unfair  to  condemn  a  poet  for  lack  of  sparkling  figures  and 
complicated  forms  and  subtle  allegories,  and  to  rank  him 
beneath  a  writer  whose  work  has  these  ornaments,  when 
the  very  nature  of  some  of  his  subject-matter  excludes  these 
things  and  calls  for  higher  elements.  Daly's  Italian  poetry 
is  of  this  kind:  it  precludes  much  imagery  or  technique, 
but  it  has  merits  of  its  own  which,  if  they  are  not  so  readily 
perceived,  are  at  least  deserving  of  greater  praise  than  the 
more  obvious  excellences  of  form.  It  is  not  that  Daly  lacks 
the  artistry  and  technique  required  for  great  artistic  finish 
and  ornamentation,  as  he  proves  in  his  Irish  and,  more 
especially,  in  his  English  poems ;  but.  being  a  poet  of  the 
heart,  he  prefers  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  singing  the 
simple  joys  and  sorrows  and  longings  of  the  simple  peoples 
of  Italy  and  Erin,  and  hence  he  must  fit  his  poetic  treatment 
to  his  matter. 

Yearly  there  come  to  our  shores  from  the  land  of  music, 
art  and  laughter  across  the  seas,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  a  proud,  simple  race,  who  are  forced  by  the  conditions 
in  which  they  find  themselves  to  settle  in  our  large  cities. 
Here  they  are  very  uniformly  ignored  or  despised  by  those 
among  whom  they  come  to  live,  for,  in  their  wild  pursuit 
of  money,  their  American  neighbors  have  no  time  to  pene- 
trate the  rough  exterior  of  these  strangers  to  the  golden 
virtues  that  lie  beneath.  But  Daly  raised  his  voice  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  music  of  his  song  was  as  magic,  for  even 
while  we  listened  entranced,  the  rugged  visage  of  the  fruit 
vender  or  the  organ  man  faded  from  our  thoughts,  and  in 
its  place  we  beheld  a  character  so  kindly,  so  friendly,  so 
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unspoiled  by  vice  or  affectation  that  we  immediately  fell 
captive  to  its  charms. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  over-fine  people  who  will 
elevate  their  patrician  noses  at  such  subjects  as  he  has 
chosen  for  his  Italian  verse,  styling  them  low  and  vulgar; 
but  either  they  have  not  read  the  compositions  upon  which 
they  presume  to  pass  their  stricture,  or  else  their  artifici- 
ality has  long  since  stifled  in  their  hearts  the  common  touch 
of  man  with  man.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  aside  these 
poems  without  having  a  new  insight  into  the  admirable 
qualities  of  the  Italian  immigrant  and  a  more  acute  percep- 
tion of  some  of  our  own  failings.  Daly  understood  these 
people,  and  such  was  his  skill  in  portraying  them  that  his 
poems  have  sounded  a  note  so  new  and  distinctive  and  of 
such  wide  appeal  that,  although  not  even  half  of  his  work 
is  in  the  Italian  dialect,  he  is  best  known  as  "The  Dago 
Poet"  or  "The  Laureate  of  the  Italian  Immigrant  in 
America."  Some  of  his  Italian  character  creations — notably 
the  genial,  gentle  Padre  AngelO'  with  his  kindly  intrigues, 
the  dashing  Giuseppe  who  is  "greata  for  mash,"  and  the 
friendly  fruit  vender — were  not  bom  to  perish  soon. 

Mr.  Daly  pleads  for  the  absorption  of  the  Italian  im- 
migrant by  the  great  American  nation,  as  the  Irish,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  other  foreign  infusions  have  been 
absorbed.  And  he  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  in 
their  favor,  for,  as  he  paints  them,  they  are  very  desirable 
future  citizens  indeed.  Through  the  medium  of  his  song 
we  see  their  faith,  their  kindliness,  their  simplicity,  their 
cheerfulness,  their  virtue.  They  are  strangers  to  the  "polite" 
social  vices  of  this  country :  even  our  terms  "divorce"  and 
"race  suicide"  are  unknown  to  them.    The  person  who  picks 
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up  a  volume  of  these  poems  with  the  belief  that,  in  a  com- 
parison with  these  simple  folk,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  not  have  read 
far  before  he  is  of  a  slightly  different  opinion. 

Most  of  this  Italian  poetry  is  gay  and  cheerful,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  people  described.  "Padre 
Angelo,"  "Mia  Carlotto,"  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and 
"Da  Fightin'  Irishman,"  are  of  this  order.  To  be  appre- 
ciated, however,  they  must  be  read  in  full :  quotation  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  would  only  mar  them.  But 
occasionally  Daly  gives  to  his  immigrant  a  touch  of  pathos. 
It  is  never  the  note  of  deep  tragedy,  but  only  of  gentle  sor- 
row, as  in  the  story  of  "Leetla  Joe,"  who  wanted  to  be  like 
his  father  when  he  should  grow  to  manhood  but  died  before 
he  could  realize  his  ambition.  In  his  grief  the  father  finds 
consolation  in  the  following  reflection : 

But,  baycause  I'm  'fraid  dat  he 
Wan  day  would  be  'shame'  of  me, — 
'Shame'  for  call  me  "Pop"  an'  know. 
Wen  he's  fina  'Merican, 
I'm  so  poor  old  Dagoman — 

Wen  I  go 
Where  hees  grave  ees  on  da  heel, 
Dere  ees  joy  for  me  to  feel 
Dat  my  heart  can  keep  heem  steel 

Leetla  Joe. 

It  is  not  often,  either,  that  this  portion  of  Daly's  writings 
contains  a  serious  lesson  of  far-reaching  application,  but  in 
"Da  Sweeta  Soil"  he  has  voiced  an  appeal  which  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  statemen  who  seek  the  solution 
of  the  immigrant  problem  in  our  large  cities : 
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Oh,  eef  you  weesh  da  Dagoman, 
Dot  com'  for  leeve  weeth  you, 
To  be  da  gooda  'Merican 

An'  love  dees  countra,  too, 
I  ask  you  tak'  heem  by  da  hand. 

Away  from  ceety  street, 
And  show  heem  first  dees  granda  land 
Where  eet  ees  pure  an'  sweet. 
Such  a  policy  need  not  be  limited  to  the  Italian  stranger  at 
our  gates,  and  might  be  productive  of  much  good. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Daly's  Italian  poetry  con- 
sists merely  of  a  portrayal  of  the  childlike  character  of  his 
chosen  subjects.  He  is  a  lyric  poet,  and  sings  not  in  the 
deeply  intellectual  vein  of  those  who  come  freighted  with  a 
mighty  message,  but  as  the  birds  of  the  air  sing — blithely, 
gladly.  He  sings  because  he  cannot  restrain  the  feelings 
that  well  up  from  his  soul  in  liquid  notes  of  poetry.  The 
charm  of  this  portion  of  his  work  lies  in  its  perfect  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  of  thought  and  of  form.  Its  comedy 
is  the  comedy  of  human  nature;  its  sorrow,  the  sorrow  of 
children,  for  smiles  are  never  far  away  and  the  sunshine  is 
not  long  obscured.  Much  of  it  is  pure  fun ;  none  of  it  is 
oppressively  sad. 

The  Irish  poetry  is  different  from  the  Italian,  and,  in 
some  respects,  better.  Much  as  Mr.  Daly  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  immigrant  and  much  as  he  admires  him, 
there  is  a  richer  chord  of  emotion  in  his  heart,  which  is  not 
sounded  till  he  sings  his  Irish  songs.  Nowhere  among  his 
Italian  poems  will  the  reader  find  such  deep  and  fervent 
feeling  as  is  expressed  in  these  lines,  which  describe  his 
emotions  as  from  the  ship's  deck  he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  distant  coast-line  of  the  land  of  his  fathers : 
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Scion  of  exiles,  home  again ! 

Each  rock  and  tree  and  steeple 
Encircled  by  my  eager  glass 

Brought  greetings  from  my  people. 
My  kindly  shipmates  little  guessed — 

So  gay  I  seemed  and  merry — 
What  tears  were  bubbling  in  my  breast 

For  the  holy  hills  of  Kerry. 

My  heart  was  where  my  people  lie 
Among  the  hills  of  Kerry. 


And  one  would  seek  in  vain  to  find,  among  the  laments  of 
his  Italian  children  for  the  blue  sky  and  pure  air  of  their 
native  land,  anything  so  touching  and  beautiful  as  this 
"Song  of  the  Thrush"  : 

Ah !  the  May  was  grand  this  momin' ! 

Shure,  how  could  I  feel  forlorn  in 
Such  a  land,  when  tree  and  flower  tossed  their  kisses  to 
the  breeze? 

Could  an  Irish  heart  be  quiet 

While  the  Spring  was  runnin'  riot. 
An'  the  birds  of  free  America  were  singin'   in  the  trees? 

In  the  songs  that  they  were  singin' 

No  familiar  note  was  ringin' 
But   I   strove  to  imitate  them  an'   I   whistled  like  a  lad. 

Oh,  my  heart  was  warm  to  love  them 

For  the  very  newness  of  them — 
For  the  ould  songs  that  they  helped  me  to  forget — an'  I 
was  glad. 

So  I  mocked  the  feathered  choir 

To  my  hungry  heart's  desire. 
An'  I  gloried  in  the  comradeship  that  made  their  joy  my 
own, 

Till  a  new  note  sounded,  stillin' 
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All  the  rest.     A  thrush  was  trillin' ! 
Ah !  the  thrush  I  left  behind  me  in  the  fields  about  Athlone ! 

Where,  upon  the  whitethorn  swayin', 

He  was  minstrel  of  the  Mayin', 
In  my  days  of  love  an'  laughter  that  the  years  have  laid 
at  rest; 

Here  again  his  notes  were  ringin' ! 

But  I'd  lost  the  heart  for  singin' — 
Ah !  the  song  I  could  not  answer  was  the  one  I  knew  the 

best. 

Again  and  again  in  his  Hibernice  this  note  of  affection, 
which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who  has  never  set 
foot  upon  the  land  of  which  he  sings,  rings  out  loud  and 
clear  above  all  others.  But  he  has  not  forgotten  the  fun- 
loving  side  of  the  Irish  character,  and  some  of  his  humor- 
ous Irish  poems,  such  as  "The  Irish  National  Bird,"  "The 
Peaceable  Race"  and  "The  Day  We  Celebrate,"  have 
gained  national  fame. 

Daly's  English  poems  are  unlike  those  already  con- 
sidered. When  writing  in  the  Italian  and  Irish  dialects,  he 
had  the  art  to  accommodate  his  form,  in  its  simplicity,  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  matter.  In  his  Anglice,  however,  he 
gives  more  rein  to  artistr}-,  to  fancy,  to  poetic  expression: 
the  diction  grows  richer,  the  rhythm  more  musical,  the  form 
more  varied  and  complicated,  yet  never  does  he  cease  to  be 
a  poet  of  the  heart.  He  is  still  a  lyric  poet  also;  but  he  is 
animated  by  a  more  serious  purpose.  There  are  evils  abroad 
which  threaten  things  that  he  holds  most  dear :  the 
Christian  home,  the  love  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children; 
and  he  is  intolerant  of  these  evils.  He  is  no  "modern" 
writer;  and  the  advocates  of  race  suicide,  of  money-grub- 
bing, of  divorce  and  birth  control  will  scarcely  find  him  in 
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sympathy  with  their  programs.  At  Villanova  Colleg'e  and 
Fordham  University,  where  he  was  educated,  he  acquired 
principles  somewhat  at  variance  with  these  "reforms." 

His  tributes  to  his  wife,  to  his  children  and  his  home 
are  numerous,  for  these  are  themes  which  he  never  wearies 
of  presenting  under  new  aspects.  All  of  them  are  pretty; 
but  the  "Song  for  April,"  written  to  his  little  daughter, 
Nancy,  on  her  fifth  birthday,  with  its  exquisite  fancy  and 
surpassing  beauty  of  conception  and  expression,  is  so  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  that,  of  its  kind,  it  has  been  equalled 
only  by  Francis  Thompson's  poem,  "To  Vivian." 

Let  lovers  raise 

In  April's  praise 
Songs  sprung  of  pagan  fancy. 

But,  oh,  for  me. 

With  eyes  to  see 
Her  very  soul  is  Nancy. 

They  cannot  sing 

So  sweet  a  thing 
As  this  that  April  taught  me — 

The  blessing  of 

The  little  love 
Whom  years  ago  she  brought  me. 

So,  Loveling,  come!  we'll  wander  through 

Your  native  fields  together, 
And  I  will  make  my  song  of  you 

All  out  of  April  weather: 
Upon  a  time  when  God's  great  plans 

Were  in  His  looms  above  us. 
And  all  His  angel-artisans, 

Who  cherish  us  and  love  us. 
Shot  shining  shuttles  in  and  out 

To  fashion  April  weather, 
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The  little  angels  sat  about 

And  sang  and  played  together. 
Oh,  you  shall  hear  the  game  they  played, 

So  innocent  and  jolly; 
They  took  the  weavers'  shreds  and  made 

A  little  angel  dolly! 
Of  blended  blossoms  pink  and  white, 

The  little  angels  made  it, 
With  every  essence  of  delight 

Endowed  it  and  arrayed  it; 
With  soft  blue  bits  of  April  skies 

And  sunlight's  golden  flashes 
They  wrought  the  beauty  of  its  eyes 

And  of  its  hair  and  lashes. 
No  shred  the  April  weavers  left 

But  those  small  angels  caught  it, 
Inwove  it  in  their  mimic  weft 

And  fashioned  it  and  wrought  it. 
Then  God,  Who  watched  their  labor,  smiled 

And  took  it  and  caressed  it, 
And  lo!  it  was  a  living  child, 

For  with  His  breath  He  blessed  it. 
So  when  the  weavers'  work  was  done, 

All  in  the  bright  spring  weather, 
Sweet  April  and  the  little  one 

Came  down  to  earth  together. 
And  straight  to  our  own  home  she  flew 

And  gave  you  to  your  mother! 
Ay!  sweet,  the  little  child  was  you. 

Just  Nancy  and  no  other. 

Had  Daly  written  often  thus  (to  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Dr.  Johnson),  it  would  be  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to 
praise  him. 

Daly,  we  have  said,  is  a  poet  of  the  heart;  but  that  this 
does  not  imply  any  deficiency  of  art  must  be  evident  from 
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the  poems  already  quoted.  The  poet  who  writes  in  dialect 
is  more  or  less  at  a  disadvantage  as  far  as  artistry  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  when  Mr.  Daly  writes  in  English  undefiled,  his 
mastery  of  technique  is  at  once  evident,  for  he  glides  easily 
and  gracefully  from  one  poetic  form  to  another,  so  that 
simple  lyrics,  songs,  ballades  and  sonnets  flow  successfully 
from  his  pen.  Two  of  his  sonnets,  "Easter  Eve"  and  "Chat- 
terton,"  are  excellent  types  of  this  form  of  verse,  while  his 
"October,"  his  "Songs  for  January,  June,  September,  De- 
cember," his  "October  in  Romany,"  and  "A  Fancy  Nicotian" 
are  proof  enough  of  his  artistic  ability  to  satisfy  any  but 
the  most  captious  critic.  The  following  "Song  for  May"  is 
justly  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  productions.  Thomp- 
son himself  might  well  be  proud  of  it,  since,  for  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  figurative  language,  bold  symbolism  and  exultant 
measure,  joined  to  an  intense  appreciation  of  nature,  it  has 
seldom  been  surpassed : 

Awake!  arise!  grey  dreams  and  slumber  scorning. 

For  every  dormer  looking  on  the  east 
Is  portal  to  the  banquet  hall  this  morning 

Where  May  hath  called  her  lovers  to  her  feast. 
Lo !  as  it  were  a  pledging  goblet,  glowing 

In  her  rose  fingers  over  which  do  run 
The  golden  bubbles  poured  to  overflowing. 

Up,  up,  she  lifts  the  sun ! 
Oh,  drink  with  her  this  airy  wine  of  spring. 
That  from  her  hands  her  winged  breezes  bring. 

Sweet  philter  for  all  hearts  on  earth  that  be! 
Hark!  how  the  birds  are  drunk  with  it  and  sing; 

Mark,  where  the  flushed  winds  spill  it  on  the  sea, 
How,  lapping  it,  the  waves  go  carolling; 
See  how  dull  earth,  meek  flower  and  stately  tree, 
Where'er  the  breezes  haste  it, 
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Rejoice  that  they  may  taste  it. 
Shall  we,  then,  slumb'ring,  waste  it — 
This  draught  of  ecstasy? 

0  lovers  all,  in  this  sweet  wine 

1  pledge  you  and  your  loves  and  mine — 
A  cup  with  you! 

Up !  up !  with  you. 

And  drink  the  May  with  me ! 

No  one  who  has  read  T.  A.  Daly's  poetry  will  question 
his  right  to  be  called  a  poet,  a  real  poet.  His  title  is  indis- 
putable. Of  course,  his  technique  is  not  perfect ;  but  con- 
sidering the  little  leisure  he  has  had  to  improve  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  position  as  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  it  is  even  now  remarkable. 
Furthermore,  since  he  is  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  should 
have  long  years  in  which  to  perfect  it.  But  better  than  all 
his  artistry  is  the  living,  human  heart  which  he  has  en- 
shrined within  the  green  covers  of  his  precious  volumes, 
and  which  beats  in  quick  sympathy  with  our  joys,  our  hopes; 
and  our  griefs,  and  in  kindly  pity  of  our  follies. 

His  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

Which  follows  after  prayer. 

Even  if  he  writes  no  more  than  he  has  written,  his  place 
in  literature  is  assured;  and  this  place  is  a  high  one — at 
least,  among  his  contemporaries.  Looking  about  us  in  the 
world  of  American  letters,  we  see  no  one  who,  in  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  which  are  demanded  in  the 
true  poet,  excels  Thomas  Augustine  Daly. 

Ignatius  Walsh 

School  of  Arts 
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jN  the  year  191 8  will  occur  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Illinois  to  the  Federal  Union.  Already 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  this  event  by  the  state  as  a  whole, 
and  by  its  various  counties  and  localities.  The  privilege  of 
celebrating  this  anniversary  should  appeal  to  every  loyal 
citizen.  But  it  should  make  an  especial  appeal  to  every 
Catholic  citizen,  because  of  the  large  influence  of  Catholicity 
upon  the  history  of  the  state.  A  brief  glance  at  the  de- 
cisive periods  in  the  making  of  Illinois  will  bring  this  fact 
more  clearly  to  mind. 

Probably  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  Illinois  soil 
were  James  Marquette,  a  French  Jesuit,  and  Louis  Joliet, 
a  French  trader.  Commissioned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, they  left  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  Michilimak- 
anac,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1673,  to  seek  the  "great 
river"  of  which  the  Indians  told  such  wondrous  tales. 
Father  Marquette,  whose  impelling  motive  was  the  winning 
of  the  savage  to  Christianity,  placed  the  expedition  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  promised  that  if 
they  should  discover  the  "great  river"  he  would  name  it 
after  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  He  found  the  river  and  con- 
secrated it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the  name  of  the 
River  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Then  followed  that  historic  voyage  by  canoe  as  far  south 
as  the  Akansea    (Arkansas)    River  where,  convinced  that 
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the  River  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (the  Mississippi  as 
we  now  know  it)  terminated  neither  in  Virginia  nor  in 
CaHfornia,  but  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  turned  back. 

They  had  proceeded  south  by  way  of  Green  Bay,  the 
Fox,  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers.  On  their  home- 
ward trip  they  were  told  of  a  shorter  route :  up  the  Illinois 
River  to  the  Chicago  portage,  and  then  along  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  Green  Bay.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1673,  they 
entered  the  River  of  the  Illini.  Here  begins  the  authentic 
history  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  Directly  south  of 
what  is  now  Utica,  they  came  upon  a  village  of  Kaskaskian 
Indians  who  took  kindly  to  the  missionary's  teachings  and 
exacted  from  him  a  promise  to  return.  This  he  did  in  1675 
and  established  there  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Thus  Illinois,  from  the  moment  of  its  discovery, 
was  dedicated  to  Catholicity. 

On  his  way  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  Illini,  Father 
Marquette,  ill  from  exposure  and  unable  to  proceed  farther, 
spent  the  winter  in  a  miserable  shack  on  the  south  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River. 

By  the  last  of  March  he  was  strong  enough  to  proceed 
as  far  as  the  village  of  the  Illini  on  the  present  site  of 
Utica.  He  arrived  during  Holy  Week  and  conducted  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  religious  celebrations  in  all  western 
history.  Bordering  the  river  bank  were  great  meadows  just 
beginning  to  show  their  spring  green.  Here  the  missionary- 
erected  a  rude  altar.  About  the  altar,  in  a  vast  ring,  were 
assembled  five-hundred  chiefs  and  old  men;  behind  stood 
fifteen-hundred  youths  and  warriors,  while  farther  back 
were  grouped  all  the  women  and  children  of  this,  the  largest 
village  of  the  tribe.     Holding  before  them  the  crucifix  and 
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pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  missionary,  in  simple 
manner,  taught  the  mysteries  and  duties  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. "As  a  dying  man  to  dying  men  he  made  fervent 
appeal."  The  red  men  listened  in  reverent  awe  and  begged 
him  to  remain  and  tell  them  more.  But  his  strength  was 
fast  ebbing  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  a  few  days  after 
Easter  Sunday.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  his  home- 
ward journey  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  escort  of  In- 
dians who  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  him  kindly 
attentions. 

But  Father  Marquette's  devotion  cost  him  his  life  and  he 
died  at  what  is  now  Ludington,  Michigan,  May  eighteenth, 
1675.  "The  Discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  founder  of  the 
Illinois  mission,  and  most  loyal  servant  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  that  ever  traversed  our  land  went  on  her  chosen 
day  and  in  her  chosen  month  to  chant  her  glories  in 
heaven.  It  was,  as  he  had  asked,  on  a  Saturday,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  May,  1675."  A"^  so  passed  the  first  Christian 
hero  of  Illinois, — a  priest,  a  patriot,  and  a  martyr. 

Father  Marquette  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Illinois  who  came  to  win  the  savage  to  Christi- 
anity. It  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  name 
only  a  few  of  those  who  followed  his  noble  example.  Father 
Allouez,  his  immediate  successor;  Father  Gravier,  who  com- 
piled a  grammar  of  the  Illini  language  and  who,  like  Father 
Marquette,  died  in  the  wilderness;  Fathers  Ribourde,  Mem- 
bre,  Rale  and  Senat,  all  of  whom  died  by  violence;  and 
Father  Doutreleau,  who  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

The  attitude  of  these  men  toward  the  Indian  was  one  of 
gentleness,  patience  and  devotion.  They  conducted  a  cam- 
paign  not  of  the   sword  but  of  the   Cross.     They   made 
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the  Illinois  mission  one  of  the  most  successful  in  our 
annals,  and  they  contributed  many  names  to  our  national 
martyrology. 

With  the  missionary  came  the  trader,  and  the  trader 
soon  became  the  settler.  Gradually,  Illinois  entered  upon 
the  colonial  period  of  her  history.  The  Mission  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  removed  to  a  place  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  and  about  it  grew  the  town 
of  that  name  which  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  re- 
flected the  life  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  In  fact  it  is  so 
interwoven  into  Illinois  history  that  "the  story  of  Kas- 
kaskia is  the  story  of  Illinois."  The  town  nestled  near  the 
fort,  which  afforded  the  settlers  material  protection,  and 
near  the  little  mission  church,  which  proffered  them  spiritual 
guidance. 

This  was  a  period  of  strongly  accentuated  types, — heroes 
and  desperadoes,  saints  and  sinners.  It  was  a  period  of 
rapid  growth  contributed  to  by  a  cosmopolitan  population, 
French,  Indians,  half-breeds  (the  French  frequently  inter- 
married with  the  Indians)  and  negro  slaves.  But  there  was 
one  great  harmonizing  influence  at  work  among  these  seem- 
ingly antagonistic  elements.  That  influence  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  So  well  did  it  do  its  work  that  the  colonial  period 
of  Illinois  history  is  one  of  unusual  contentment  and  whole- 
someness,  and  has  well  been  called  the  "halcyon  days  for 
New  France." 

But  the  Illinois  country  was  not  destined  to  remain 
under  French  rule.  In  the  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy 
between  France  and  England,  commonly  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  English  were  victorious.     By 
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the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  Illinois  became  an  Eng- 
lish possession. 

However,  a  change  of  flag  did  not  mean  a  change  of 
religion,  and  the  influence  of  Catholicity  did  not  pass  with 
the  colonial  days.  In  the  War  of  Independence  which  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  years  the  Catholic  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  his  state.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1778, 
the  Illinois  country  was  captured  for  the  patriots  by  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  headed  an  expedition  from  Virginia. 
Without  the  firing  of  a  single  gun  or  the  shedding  of  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  the  transfer  from  the  British  to  the 
American  flag  was  accomplished.  This  was  due  to  the  tact 
and  influence  of  Father  Gibault  who,  assured  by  Clark 
that  an  American  officer  "had  nothing  to  do  with  churches 
more  than  to  defend  them  from  insult,"  secured  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  from  the  settlers  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  and  Vincennes.  Thus  Illinois  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  republic. 

The  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  had  been  author- 
ized by  Virginia,  hence  Illinois  became  a  territory  of  the 
state  of  Virginia.  As  such  it  continued  until  1784  when 
it  was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  Federal  government.  As  a 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  it  continued  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  until  181 8  when  it  was  duly  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  state. 

In  the  critical  period  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
commonwealth  and  later  in  the  maintaining  of  its  integrity. 
Catholicity  played  no  small  part.  William  H.  Bissell,  one 
of  the  most  capable  of  the  early  governors  of  Illinois,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglass  were  converts  to  Catholicism.  Gen- 
eral James  Shields,  who  fought  in  both  the  Mexican  and 
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the  Civil  Wars,  and  who  became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  and  a  United  States  Senator  was  a 
Catholic. 

To  those  who  like  to  seek  spots  hallowed  by  historic 
associations  Illinois  presents  much  of  interest.  On  the 
South  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  near  Robey  street,  is 
the  spot  marked  by  a  cross  where  Father  Marquette  spent 
that  memorable  winter.  In  Jackson  Park  is  the  old  Court 
House  of  Cahokia.  On  the  Illinois  River,  near  Utica,  is 
Starved  Rock,  the  original  site  of  the  Mission  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  of  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  was  built 
by  La  Salle.  It  is  also  the  death  scene  of  the  Illini  Tribe. 
This  site  has  been  made  a  state  park.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  is  Kaskaskia,  now  a  ruin  on  an  island  in  the 
Mississippi.  Shawneetown  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  Fort 
Massac,  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification  and  of  Father 
Mermet's  old  log  chapel,  are  historic  spots.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  landmarks  that  are  of  interest  to  the  Catholic 
student  of  Illinois  history. 

So  vital  a  part  has  Illinois  played  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  that  a  study  of  our  national  history  is  incomplete 
without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  of  our  state. 

Not  without  thy  wondrous  stor}^,  Illinois,  Illinois, 
Can  be  writ  the  nation's  glory,   Illinois,  Illinois. 

In  order  to  afford  her  citizens  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  story  of  her  development  and  prog^ 
ress,  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commission  has  been  created  by 
the  General  Assembly.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  plans  for  an  impressive  observance  of  the 
anniversary.  Some  of  the  plans  which  the  Commission  has 
already  under  way  are :  the  erection  of  a  State  Memorial 
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Building  for  housing  valuable  relics  and  for  the  Lincoln 
Collection ;  the  erection  of  two  superb  statues  at  Springfield, 
one  of  Lincoln  and  one  of  Douglass;  the  compiling  of  a 
six-volume  history  of  Illinois,  the  first  volume  of  which  is 
just  off  the  press;  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  film  of 
high  quality  recording  "The  Story  of  Illinois"  from  the 
arrival  of  Father  Marquette  to  the  present  day ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  historical  pageant  and  a  Centennial  State  Fair  to 
be  held  at  Springfield ;  the  preparation  of  pageants,  in  the 
various  counties,  containing  local  and  state  history;  the 
offering  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  best 
pageants  and  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  posters  of 
the  Centennial  Celebration. 

In  view  of  the  important  work  done  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  state,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  Jesuit 
priest  should  be  made  a  member  of  this  commission.  Hence 
the  choice  of  the  Reverend  Frederic  Siedenburg,  of  Loyola 
University,  is  a  particularly  happy  one. 

The  Catholic  citizen  should  need  no  urging  to  respond 
to  the  efforts  of  this  commission.  He  should  study  the 
history  of  his  state  so  that  he  may  intelligently  celebrate  its 
anniversary.  As  a  member  of  Catholic  societies  or  clubs  he 
should  promote  the  presentation  of  appropriate  programs. 
He  should  cooperate  in  every  possible  manner  with  other 
citizens  and  civic  bodies.  He  should  show  that  as  a 
Catholic  he  appreciates  the  part  played  by  Catholics  in  the 
history  of  his  state,  and  as  a  consequence  he  should  feel  and 
cause  others  to  feel  an  inspiration  to  a  better  and  finer 
citizenship. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy 
School  of  Sociology 
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N  a  cold  February  morning,  when  the  mer- 
cury sullenly  remained  below  zero,  Ace 
Prenderyan,  a  student  of  Saint  Ignatius 
College,  waited  at  the  corner  of  Root  and 
Halsted  Streets  for  transportation  north  to 
Twelfth  Street.  He  watched  the  confused  traffic  webbed 
within  and  without  the  great  arch  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Union  Stock  Yards.  Men  and  boys  hurried  about  him  in 
this  systematic  confusion.  Natty  cowboys,  following  small 
herds  of  cattle,  crossed  and  recrossed,  suggesting  the  more 
pleasant  visions  of  the  Wild  West  of  juvenile  storydom. 

In  the  distance  the  figure  of  a  street-car  loomed  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  with  multifarious  groans  and  shrieks  brought 
itself  to  a  standstill  with  as  much  similarity  to  its  elder 
brother,  the  passenger  train,  as  was  possible.  Ace  scrutin- 
ized its  signs,  and,  recognizing  the  square  tin  telling  of 
Morgan  Park  and  the  cemeteries,  he  moved  back  again  into 
shelter.  Roused  from  a  chilly  reverie  by  the  musical  fan- 
fare of  another  surface  line  vehicle,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  street  and  recognized  his  scheduled  "13."  Clutching  his 
Rallo  and  Shusso,  he  sprang  aboard. 

Immediately  in  front  of  him  a  young  lady  was  conduct- 
ing the  usual  business  of  putting  the  customary  fee  of  five 
cents  into  the  hands  of  the  company  official.  As  she  was 
about  to  replace  her  little  hand  into  her  muff,  it  struck  the 
hand  of  the  official  with  the  result  that  some  fifty  transfers 
were  distributed  with  much  equality  over  the  back  platform. 
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A  titter  from  Ace  suggested  a  scarlet  blush  on  the  part  of 
the  maiden,  which  in  turn  suggested  silence,  mute,  tolerable 
silence,  on  the  part  of  Conductor  2688. 

Having  delivered  his  transfer.  Ace  moved  toward  the 
door  that  opened  into  the  legal  42°  Fahrenheit.  He  closed 
the  door  behind  him  and  started  for  the  front  of  the  car,  as 
all  good  commuters  should  do.  Some  little  strap  or  other, 
however,  around  a  plumber's  outfit  disputed  his  passage,  and 
when  Ace  recovered  himself  and  arranged  his  school  books, 
he  was  slightly  embarrassed.  It  took  the  smile  of  a  young 
lady  sitting  on  the  side  seat  to  calm  the  ruffled  surface  of  his 
feelings.  The  frown  faded  into  a  smile  and  the  event  was 
forgotten.  Helen,  his  very  dear  friend,  seemed  from  ap- 
pearances also  bent  on  intellectual  development,  for  among 
the  books  was  a  Virgil,  a  Canby  et  al.,  while  all  were  laid  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  leather-covered  music  portfolio. 
Having  passed  under  the  41st  Street  tunnel,  the  passengers 
removed  their  gas  masks,  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  were 
a  thing  of  the  past.  By  wonderful  agility  that  was  the 
result  of  long  practice,  Ace  retained  his  hold  on  the  hanging 
strap  when  the  car  stopped  at  39th  Street.  Some  passengers 
boarded  and,  with  the  usual  convulsions  and  varied  paralytic 
strokes,  the  car  again  took  its  course. 

The  tourists  in  the  car  stretched  their  necks  and  strained 
their  eyes  while  their  hearts  beat  in  silent  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  water  alongside  of  which  the  car 
traveled.  The  Mississippi  River  has  its  Itasca,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  has  its  Ontario,  so  why  shouldn't  the  Chi- 
cago River  have  its  Bubbly  Creek  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  some  passengers  got  on  at  39th 
Street.      This   was   made   quite   evident   when,    while   the 
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passengers  were  viewing  the  extensive  sand  dunes  of  the 
City  Railway  Company  that  called  to  mind  the  proposed 
Riley  National  Park  and  the  rock  piles  that  bespoke  Joliet, 
there  was  a  heart-rending  squawk,  and  Ace  felt  the  pressure 
on  his  head  of  something  resembling  the  talons  of  our  na- 
tional bird.  Another  squawk,  and  the  bold  chanticleer 
took  his  course  through  the  car,  alighting  here  and  there 
wherever  a  head  was  convenient.  Close  in  pursuit  came  the 
legitimate  owner,  a  Hebrew,  bemoaning  in  eager,  rather  than 
in  sorrowful  words,  the  escape  of  his  bird. 

By  the  time  the  trodden  Gentiles  had  regained  their 
feet  after  the  hasty  passage  of  the  owner  up  the  aisle,  the 
fowl  had  made  a  return  flight  and  landed  in  Helen's  lap  and 
into  the  eager  clutch  of  Ace's  hands.  With  the  sullen  pro- 
test of  a  cluck-cluck,  friend  rooster  was  restored  to  his  paper 
prison.  Scarcely  was  the  flimsy  bag  closed  when  the  car 
stopped  at  35th  Street,  and  Mr.  Goldenson,  (identified  as 
such  by  the  name  on  the  inside  of  his  linen  collar,  which 
name  could  be  easily  seen,  considering  the  size  of  the  collar) 
obeying  that  impulse  to  continue  motion  in  the  forward 
direction  when  the  car  stopped,  did  not  retain  his  balance 
and  fell,  crushing  the  rooster's  confines ;  and  once  more  Mr. 
Goldenson's  wrath  and  the  bird  were  liberated. 

Instead  of  taking  the  trip  through  the  air  this  time, 
the  rooster  confined  his  means  of  locomotion  to  his  pedal 
extremities,  since  the  movement  of  his  air  propellers  was 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  packed  condition  of  the 
passengers.  Ace,  who  happened  to  be  near  Mr.  Goldenson 
when  he  left  the  uprig'ht  position  common  to  humans,  also 
went  down  under  the  strain  which  the  falling  gentleman  put 
on  his  arm.    He  recovered  his  consciousness  (if  he  ever  lost 
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it)  just  as  the  rooster  was  crossing  his  face.  He  grabbed 
for  him,  but  failed  to  secure  him.  In  the  excitement  the 
men  laughed,  the  women  screamed.  Utmost  confusion 
reigned.  Someone  tried  to  extricate  himself  with  the  use 
of  the  bell-cord,  and,  accordingly,  the  car  stopped.  A 
young  man  caught  the  bird,  and  by  way  of  prolonging  the 
excitement,  threw  it  toward  the  end  of  the  car  to  the  owner, 
but  just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  bird  flew  out  and 
away.     Mr.  Goldenson  followed  on  foot. 

"Thirty-first,"  came  the  regulation  war-cry,  and  after 
the  car  stopped,  Messrs.  Delaney  and  O'Garrity,  represent- 
ing the  Chicago  Water  Pipe  Extension,  entered  with  the  im- 
plements of  their  trade.  Several  other  commuters  also 
boarded.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Delaney  fastened  on  Ace's 
Theme  Book  which  bore  the  golden  title  of  St.  Ignatius 
College.  He  was  immediately  drawn  into  conversation  by 
himself. 

"Is't  to  the  Jesuit  Faythers  ye  go,  me  lad?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"An'  this  young  lady,  does  she  go  there,  too?"  he  asked 
in  some  amazement. 

"No,  sir;  to  St.  Mary's." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Sure,  an'  mony's  a  day  I  wint  over  there  to 
confession,  to  the  Faythers,  I  mane.  They're  wonderful 
men  fer  eddication.  Best  there  is.  Sure,  it's  me  thet  wished 
fer  an'  eddication." 

He  detailed  the  misfortunes  and  blessings  of  his  career, 
his  arrival  in  America,  his  endeavors  to  get  on  the  police 
force,  his  political  friends,  etc.,  and  ended  with  the  usual 
form  of  comparing  acquaintances  on  the  West  Side,  asking 
for  Father  Damen  and  many  others  who  have  long  since  de- 
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parted  this  life.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  sewer  at  28th 
Street  needed  attention,  and  with  his  silent  partner  with- 
drew. 

Ace  continued  his  happy  conversation  with  Helen  while 
the  other  passengers  passed  the  usual  comments  about  the 
fabulous  depth  of  Steam's  Limestone  quarry,  extending- 
from  29th  to  27th  Streets.  A  youth  entered  the  car,  also 
bent  on  reaching  the  College  before  nine  o'clock.  He  struck 
up  a  conversation  with  both  Ace  and  Helen;  but,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  not  exuberantly  responsive,  he  said  he 
had  to  see  a  friend  in  the  front  of  the  car.  He  started  to 
forge  his  way  through  the  compressed  crowd,  but  just  then 
the  car  reached  26th  Street  and  stopped  with  the  usual  sud- 
denness. He  grasped  the  handle  on  a  seat  to  stay  his  prog- 
ress, but  alas,  the  seat  gave  way,  and,  after  the  manner  of 
car  seats,  reversed,  and  two  dignified  business  men  found 
themselves  trying  to  get  out  of  a  death  trap.  These  con- 
ditions considerably  accelerated  his  progress  to  the  front  of 
the  car. 

Archer  Avenue  was  reached  "on  time,"  and  the  usual 
thirty  passengers  boarded  while  the  other  fifteen  tried  to 
but  were  told  to  take  the  next  car  which,  incidentally,  was 
not  yet  in  sight.  The  Alton  road-bed  was  viewed  from  the 
south,  from  underneath,  and  from  the  north.  To  the  right 
as  the  car  approached  the  river  lay  the  remains  of  the  large 
coal  yards  destroyed  by  fire  some  three  years  ago.  Quite 
suddenly  Ace  heard  an  original  remark :  "Mustn't  that  have 
been  a  terrible  fire !" 

The  opportunity  to  gaze  on  the  ancient  ruins  was  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  fact  that  the  bridge,  the  world- 
famous  South  Halsted  Street  Bridge,  up  to  five  years  ago 
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the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  was  up,  up.  After  a 
five-minute  delay  the  passengers  again  felt  the  thrill  of  a 
moving  car.  The  Rapidan  being  crossed,  the  commuters 
again  donned  their  gas  masks  for  safe  passage  by  the 
"Omaha,"  a  very  noticeable  packing  plant  to  the  left.  The 
car  had  not  stopped  since  it  crossed  the  river,  but  just  then 
the  fare  register  began  a  musical  chorus  as  five,  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen  fares  were  rung  up.  The  door  opened  and  Con- 
ductor 2688  appeared,  a  heavy  scowl  on  his  usually  happy 
countenance.  Evidently  he  was  not  doing  the  registering. 
The  object  of  his  wrath  was  a  red-faced  person,  evidently 
not  an  apostle  of  grape  juice,  pulling  lustily  on  the  register 
cord.  The  exile  of  the  Acadians  was  heavenly  compared  to 
the  rapid  expulsion  of  that  offender. 

The  car  approached  22nd  Street.  Ere  it  could  pass, 
however,  a  long  freight  train  crossed  the  track  and,  as  be- 
comes freight  trains,  stopped  when  half-way  across.  After 
the  five  minutes  allowed  by  law  had  elapsed,  the  way  was 
clear,  and  again  the  passengers  had  to  secure  a  footing  to 
retain  their  balance  as  the  car  gained  headway. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  car  proceeded  to  i6th  Street  with- 
out further  mishap,  stopping  at  every  house  as  usual.  It 
entered  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  running  under  the  C.  B. 
&  Q.  tracks  at  i6th  Street,  and  emerged  from  said  tunnel  a 
few  minutes  later,  nothing  unusual  having  happened,  save 
that  the  strap  to  which  a  very  comfortably  built  gentleman 
was  adhering  broke  and  delivered  that  corpulent  person  into 
the  hands  of  a  gypsy  queen.  His  confusion  was  not  equalled 
by  her  ire,  for  she  disregarded  the  sanctity  of  her  brass 
medallions  and  tested  their  resistance  on  his  now  bare  head. 

When  the  car  started  at  14th  Street  a  young  man  in 
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front  of  Ace,  disregarding  the  support  of  the  hanging  straps, 
returned  very  suddenly  to  the  rear  platform,  the  swinging 
door  refusing  to  support  the  sudden  weight  entrusted  to  it. 
When  assisted  to  his  feet  he  discoursed  at  length  about  the 
service,  the  doors  in  particular,  the  passengers  and  the 
weather,  and  about  many  other  things  excepting  only  his 
own  remarkable  intelligence. 

When  the  car  reached  Maxwell  Street  the  interest  of 
the  passengers  was  engrossed  in  the  business  of  that  great 
thoroughfare.  Anything  from  hard-boiled  eggs  to  piece 
suits  could  be  found  on  the  right,  and  a  variety  of  wagon- 
wheels,  small  notions  and  handkerchiefs  on  the  left.  When 
the  passengers  recovered  from  this  wonderful  spectacle  of 
retail  business,  their  sense  of  hearing  was  arrested  by  a  con- 
versation on  the  rear  platform  between,  the  conductor  and 
Mr.  Goldenson's  nephew.  The  latter  was  vigorously  pro- 
testing against  the  injustice  of  having  tO'  pay  a  special  fare 
for  a  small  bundle  of  brooms,  scarcely  three  dozen,  and  a 
smaller  bundle  of  old  shoes. 

The  familiar  bellow  of  "Twelfth  Street"  sounded,  and 
Ace  escorted  his  fascinating  friend  to  the  door,  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  students  singing  "Loyola"  and  reciting  Greek 
verbs.  After  gazing  with  laconic  interest  at  the  great  clock 
over  the  department  store  at  the  corner,  the  party  boarded 
the  Twelfth  Street  car  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey.  The 
car  crushed  over  the  tracks,  and  then,  hommm  hummm 
hemmmm  himmm  himmm  hemmm  humm  homm,  "New- 
berry Avenue !"  The  car  again  started,  but  ere  it  had  gone 
far  a  be-whiskered  man  suddenly  realized  that  he  had 
passed  his  intended  destination,  and  with  a  bound  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  catamount  he  leaped  to  the  rear  door 
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with  imperial  orders  to  stop.  He  struck  Ace's  arm  who 
colHded  with  Helen,  and  the  books  of  both  were  strewn  over 
the  floor.  This,  however,  did  not  bother  the  worried  gentle- 
man for  he  continued  his  stormy  exodus.  But  it  was  in 
vain,  for  the  prudent  conductor  forbade  him  to  "alight 
while  the  car  is  in  motion."  Turning  morosely,  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  but  quickly  opened  it  again  to  liberate 
his  hirsute  appendage.  The  conductor  then  chose  to  an- 
nounce the  next  street,  and  in  so  doing  opened  the  door  at 
the  back  of  the  waiting  man  and  communicated  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  rest  of  the  car.  As  he  closed  the  door, 
he  unwittingly  caught  the  tail  of  the  waiting  gentleman's 
coat,  and  when  that  person  left  the  car  at  the  next  stop  he 
had  to  run  faster  than  was  his  wont  to  keep  up.  The  car 
again  stopped  to  liberate  his  coat  and  to  listen  to  a  lively 
oration  from  the  offended. 

At  Blue  Island  Avenue  Ace  departed  from  his  friend, 
and  with  his  fellow-students  quit  the  car.  The  gilded  hand 
of  the  church  clock  pointed  to  nine  o'clock.  Jugged  again, 
but  it  was  "The  Only  Way." 

Emmet  J.  O'Neill 

School  of  Arts 
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JHE  Elevated  was  wending  its  way  through 
the  great  western  Bagdad,  bearing  its 
denizens  to  a  Thousand  and  One  Entertain- 
ments. It  also  carried  the  writer  toward 
the  region  of  marts,  but  the  bazaars  were 
closed  and  the  merchants  were  gathering  in  various  places 
just  as  they  did  in  the  Far  East  in  the  days  when  the  world 
was  young,  to  hear  the  same  old  tales  of  human  weal  and 
woe  which  time  and  circumstances  have  but  varied. 

Wabash  Avenue  was  a  canyon  of  light.  The  electric 
signs,  each  dispelling  darkness  in  its  own  little  sphere, 
flanked  the  way,  and  the  theater  lights  flared  bright  against 
the  dark,  murky  sky  or  the  tall  and  somber  hulks  of  build- 
ings. There  was  the  Blackstone,  the  famed  Chicago  theater, 
and  there  was  the  Strand  whither  we  were  bound.  Taxicabs 
darted  furtively  up  and  down  the  street.  Trolley  cars 
clanged  imperatively  to  any  so  rash  as  to  question  their  right 
of  way.  Bagdad  had  indeed  changed ;  if  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  could  only  see  it  now!  But  there  was  in  its  people 
the  same  longing  for  tale  and  story  which  had  possessed  the 
East,  and  which,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  is  entwined  with  the 
deepest  roots  of  our  nature. 

But  tonight  we  were  to  hear  a  tale  not  told  by  the  pro- 
fessional story  teller;  one  of  our  own  number  was  to  do  the 
telling,  and  not  in  the  ancient  way, — yet  it  was  the  same 
story  told  in  a  new  manner.  It  was  the  tale  of  the  caliph 
who  had  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong.     But  to  drop 
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the  allegory  lest  it  become  tedious,  we  were  to  witness  a 
drama  written  by  one  of  our  fellow-students,  Mr.  Ignatius 
Walsh,  and  acted  out  by  our  familiares.  The  play  was 
"The  Only  Way." 

The  first  act  opens  in  the  apartments  of  Van  Dorn,  a 
financier  and  unscrupulous  dabbler  in  politics.  Gordon 
Ward,  another  politician  of  unsavory  repute,  calls  to  see  him 
and  while  he  is  there  a  vicious-looking  character,  Stone, 
forces  his  way  past  the  butler  and  demands  of  Van  Dorn 
the  inconsiderable  sum  of  $25,000  for  services  rendered. 
He  even  intimates  that  if  the  payment  is  not  forthcoming  he 
will  relate  to  the  State's  Attorney  his  knowledg^e  of  some 
very  irregular  business  methods  of  Van  Dorn's.  The  latter 
gentleman  tells  him  to  do  so  if  he  considers  his  own  neck 
of  so  little  value.  The  interview  ends  with  many  threats, 
and  Stone,  broken  and  bluffed,  consents  to  go  to  the  state 
line  with  Van  Dorn's  confidential  secretary,  where  he  is  to 
be  given  money  and  tickets.  The  secretary  has  secret  orders 
to  see  that  Stone  is  done  away  with.  The  orders  are  carried 
out,  but  they  are  made  ineffectual  by  Stone's  deathbed  con- 
fession that  he  killed,  at  Van  Dorn's  instigation,  a  certain 
politician  for  whose  murder  Guthrie,  a  labor  leader,  is  being 
tried. 

Mr.  Ignatius  Walsh  played  the  part  of  Ward  and  did  it 
very  well.  He  has  a  strong,  clear  voice  and  a  sense  of  the 
dramatic.  Mr.  Quigley,  who  played  the  part  of  Van  Dorn, 
was  not  quite  so  good.  His  voice  was  considerably  muffled 
in  the  depths  of  a  great  and  grisly  beard.  We  think  that 
between  these  two  gentlemen  the  beard  was  egregiously  mis- 
placed. And  Mr.  Stone — gracious!  he  was  terribly  vicious, 
though  we  think  that  Mr.  Tierney  was  not  to  blame  for 
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that;  it  was  a  case  of  "his  not  to  reason  why,"  The  inter- 
missions between  the  acts  were  exceedingly  long  owing  to 
some  difficulty  with  the  scene  shifters. 

The  second  scene  is  laid  in  the  law  offices  of  Hamilton, 
Guthrie's  attorney.  A  frantic  and  futile  search  is  being 
made  for  some  favorable  evidence.  The  principals  are  Dick 
Warren,  who  thinks  that  he  is  in  love,  and  Gerald  Monteith, 
his  serious  friend.  These  parts  were  played  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Sinon  Walsh  and  George  Kilgore.  The  debonair 
Dick  Warren  was  in  the  throes  of  love,  and  when  his  old 
chum  entered  the  office  that  latter  gentleman  was  forthwith 
buttonholed  and  given  "a  little  advice."  Then  followed  Mr. 
Warren's  extemporaneous  rhapsodies  to  his  lady's  "snow 
white  eyebrow."  Mr.  Kilgore  made  a  grimace  which  is 
just  as  individual  as  a  certain  Mr.  Chaplin's  shuffle  and  said, 
"Yes,  but  what's  behind  it?" 

Nothing  daunted  and  not  even  hearing  the  brutal  re- 
mark, Mr.  Warren  continues  while  his  friend  alternately 
protests,  reads  his  law  book  and  then  falls  asleep.  Recalled 
to  this  world  of  love  and  hate  by  the  insistent  Warren, 
Monteith  snatches  up  his  volume  of  law  and  marches  to  the 
door  to  the  time  of  Warren's  ecstatic  accompaniment,  mut- 
tering something  about  "the  case  of  Jones  vs.  Jones."  Both 
of  these  characters  were  admirable.  Mr.  Walsh  assumed  the 
enraptured  lover  with  surprising  facility  and  Mr.  Kilgore's 
acting,  we  venture  to  say,  was  the  best  in  the  play.  He 
had  the  most  difficult  part  and  dispatched  it  artfully,  un- 
consciously and  in  such  good  taste  that  no  one  present  could 
have  any  doubt  of  his  natural  histrionic  ability. 

In  the  third  act  Allen,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  receives 
Stone's  death-bed  confession  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  and 
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is  dumfounded.  The  case  on  which  he  has  worked  night 
and  day  for  a  month  is  about  to  fail.  But  that  is  not  the 
least  of  his  troubles.  He  is  running  for  governor,  supported 
by  Ward's  political  machine.  Ward  enters  the  office  and  is 
informed  of  the  failure  of  the  case  in  which  he  is  tremen- 
dously interested.  The  insidious  tempter  suggests  that  the 
telegram  be  kept  secret,  as  only  the  prosecuting  attorney 
and  he  know  of  its  existence.  Allen,  after  a  struggle,  yields. 
The  second  part  of  this  scene  shows  the  prisoner  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  cell.  He  was  about  thirty  feet  behind 
the  footlights  and  was  heard  by  only  the  first  ten  rows.  We 
do  not  blame  Mr.  Pollard.  He  did  very  well  under  the 
circumstances.  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  was  absurd. 
In  the  twelfth  row  we  heard  Mr.  Pollard's  aria,  but  like  all 
operatic  versions  the  words  were  unintelligible. 

The  courtroom  composed  the  second  scene  of  this  act. 
An  assistant  attorney  for  the  prosecution  delivered  an  im- 
passioned plea  to  a  large  assortment  of  jural  mustaches. 
Though  the  hirsutic  disguises  were  present  in  great  pro- 
fusion, the  jury,  clerks,  officers  and  spectators  could  not  con- 
ceal their  youth,  Mr.  McDevitt  played  the  obese  foreman 
and  Mr.  Duffy,  who  assumed  the  court,  was  the  best  made 
up  man  in  the  play.  He  was  grave,  deliberate,  astute  and 
austere  all  at  once.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  and 
the  judge — "by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
sovereign  state  of  Maryland,  I  am  bound,  by  the  evidence, 
to  find  you  guilty  of  murder  and  to  fix  the  penality  at  death 
by  hanging."  The  prisoner  then  delivered  his  address  which 
was  just  a  little  more  elocutionary  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. At  the  last  moment,  just  as  the  court  is  about  to 
adjourn,  Allen  rushes  in  and  presents  the  telegram.     His 
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political  hopes  are  blasted.  Mr.  McEnery  is  just  a  trifle  too 
urbane  for  the  Macbeth-like  ambition  of  his  role. 

In  the  last  act  we  are  just  a  trifle  surprised  to  find  the 
late  prisoner  so  quickly  recovered,  jauntily  smoking  a  cigar 
and  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  the  campaign.  The  conven- 
tion is  in  progress  and  Ward,  after  desperate  measures,  at 
last  succeeds  in  stampeding  it  in  favor  of  his  candidate.  All 
seems  lost,  when  the  friends  of  Allen  suddenly  discover  a 
plot  against  him  so  incriminating  that  Ward  is  forced  to 
abandon  his  victory  and  fly  to  South  America.  His  protege, 
seeing  the  futility  of  running  when  the  machine  is  gone, 
resigns  in  Allen's  favor.  And  the  play  ends  with  a  toast  to 
the  man  who  saw  and  followed  "The  Only  Way."  The 
acting  as  a  whole  was  as  good  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  college  play.  Mr.  Kilgore  shone  pre-eminent  with  Messrs. 
Ignatius  and  Sinon  Walsh  as  close  rival  luminaries. 

As  to  the  play  itself,  we  noticed  many  difficulties  which 
had  not  been  completely  surmounted.  The  "love  scene"  in 
the  first  act  is  not  necessary  to  the  plot.  Who  is  the 
hero.  Guthrie  or  Allen  ?  Dramatic  unity  is  violated  to  some 
extent,  for  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  oscillates  between 
these  two  throughout  the  play.  And  Allen's  sudden  revela- 
tion without  any  apparent  motive  approaches  perilously 
near  to  being  a  deus  ex  machina.  We  must,  however,  re- 
member the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Walsh 
had  to  contend.  All  male  characters  being  required,  his 
setting  was  limited  to  f>olitics  or  war.  Mr.  Walsh  evinced 
tact  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  for  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  cast  had  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  merits  of 
the  play  itself.  And  the  writer  had  only  his  spare  moments 
during  three  weeks'  time  in  which  to  write  the  play.    It  was 
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a  very  creditable  performance,  and  one  of  which  a  scholar 
and  playwright  of  Mr,  Walsh's  standing  may  justly  be 
proud. 

Cyril  Corbett 
School  of  Arts 


A  Desire 


^HERE'S  a  longing  in  my  breast, 

There's  a  tugging  at  my  heart, 
For  the  Shores  and  Shoals  are  calling, 
And  the  foamy  waves  are  falling 

On  a  brae,  far  away. 
O  the  waves  are  always  falling. 
And  the  braes  are  always  calling — 
Far  away. 


The  Gratification 


/^  TIME,  you  thief,  what  have  you  touched  of  mine. 
That  gazing  on  the  billows  great  or  low, 
And  gazing  at  the  verdant  dunes,  I  seem 
To  feel  the  same  sharp  call?    Some  voice  of  thine 
Bewailing  youth  and  life  forever?  No, 

It  is  the  voice  of  God,  the  broad  world's  theme. 

Cyril  Corbett 
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THE  Nezv  World  for  January  fifth  reprinted  an  article 
from  the  Campion,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  "College 
Colors."    "As  far  as  we  know,"  wrote  the  Campion 
editor,  "most  college  colors  are  the  result  of  random  choice. 
If  the  Maroon  and  Gold  or  the  Red  and  White  have  any 
other  significance  than  Loyola  and  Detroit,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  it.     In  fact,  we  know  of  but  four  col- 
leges whose  colors  possess  a   further  mystic 
symbolism,   and  of   these    Campion    is  one." 
The  other  three  mentioned  are  Holy  Cross, 
Georgetown,  and  St.  Mary's,  Kansas. 
To  be  quite  frank,  these  observations  appear  to  us  vers' 
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rash,  and  certainly  erroneous.  Even  were  the  symboHc 
meaning  of  the  colors  of  all  our  American  colleges,  save 
three  or  four,  unapparent  at  first  blush,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  conclude  without  investigation  that  none  of  those  colors 
have  significance;  else  what  should  we  say  of  the  Crimson 
and  Black  of  Campion?  But  first  with  regard  to  Loyola's 
Maroon  and  Gold.  Far  from  having  been  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, they  were  taken  as  our  colleg'e  colors,  after  much 
consideration,  from  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  patron,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.  The  Loyola  coat  of  arms  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia :  "per  pale,  or,  seven 
bends  gules  for  Ognez ;  argent,  pot  and  chain  sable  between 
two  grey  wolves  rampant  for  Loyola."  The  gules  (red) 
and  or  (gold)  of  this  device  are  the  colors  of  Loyola 
university. 

Just  to  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to  suppose  that,  because 
the  significance  of  a  college  emblem  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface,  therefore  it  has  no  meaning,  consider  the  university 
flower  of  Creighton,  the  red  carnation.  What  connection 
can  the  uninitiated  trace  between  Creighton  university  and 
the  red  carnation?  Nevertheless  the  connection  is  there. 
The  tv.o  illustrious  namesakes  of  that  institution  were  both 
natives  of  Ohio,  where  the  state  flower  is  the  red  carnation. 
Hence  its  propriety. 

But  there  are  colleges  a-plenty,  especially  Catholic  col- 
leges, the  symbolism  of  whose  colors  can  escape  none.  To 
name  only  a  few :  St.  Louis  University's  Blue  and  White 
are  obviously  meant  to  be  the  colors  of  the  old  French 
Fleur-de-lis.  The  Blue  and  White  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's, 
Maryland,  and  Conception  College,  Missouri,  are,  like  the 
Blue  and  White  of  St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  the  colors  of  the 
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Mother  of  God.  St.  Francis  Solanus'  Brown  and  that  of 
St.  Bonaventure's  College,  Allegany,  is  certainly  the  Fran- 
ciscan Brown,  while  those  Catholic  colleges  which  fly  the 
White  and  Gold,  are,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  fighting  their 
battles  beneath  the  Papal  colors. 


John  F.  McNally 


From  the  New  "World. 
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THE  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  business  meeting  on 
February  twelfth  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended,  the  large  dining  hall  of  the  hotel  being 
comfortably  filled.  The  Faculty  was  represented  by  Rev.  Father 
Rector,  Father  William  Lyons,  ex-moderator  of  the  Association, 
and  Father  Mullens,  the  present  moderator.  Judge  Leo  Doyle 
had  as  his  guest  Doctor  John  R,  Murphy;  Mr.  Charles  Byrne, 
the  newly-elected  President,  entertained  Mr.  Charles  Steger,  of 
Steger  &  Sons;  and  Mr.  Augustine  Bowe  introduced  a  former 
student  of  one  of  the  Irish  Jesuit  colleges,  Mr.  D.  Ryan  Twomey. 

Mr.  Tuohy,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  until  the  election  took 
place,  invited  Reverend  Father  Rector  to  address  the  assembly. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  "Old  Boys"  heard  about  the 
principal  changes  that  have  recently  been  made  both  in  the  curri- 
culum of  studies  and  the  methods  employed. 

Mr.  Felix  Chouinard,  the  sweet-voiced  tenor  of  the  class  of  '08, 
sang  two  very  beautiful  songs,  which  were  much  appreciated. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  officers. 
The  regular  ticket  prepared  by  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
accepted  unanimously.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  chosen : 

President Mr.  Charles  E.  Byrne 

Vice-President Augustine  J.  Bowe 

/Anthony  Schager,  '70's 
1  Joseph  Connell,  '8o's 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents \  Leo  J.  Doyle,  '90's 

I  John  K.  Moore,  'oo's 
vj.  Fred  Reeve,  'id's 

Recording  Secretary Michael  R.  Kilgallon 

Corresponding  Secretary James  Kehoe 

Treasurer William  J.  Bowe 

Historian , L.  Frederick  Happel 
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'Pay ton  J.  Tuohy 
1  John  W.  Davis 

Executive  Committee J  Joseph  F.  Elward 

|M.  Malachy  Foley 
Edward  Quinn 
^James  R.  Quinn 

'00  Reverend  Charles  Meehan,  S.J.,  is  to  do  missionary  work  in 
Chicago  during  the  Lenten  season. 

'01  Mr.  John  K.  Moore  has  lately  been  assigned  by  the  A.  L.  Drum 
Engineering  Co.  to  a  special  street-car  survey  in  Philadelphia. 

'01  Reverend  Bernard  Foote,  S.J.,  will  spend  the  Lenten  season 
in  the  city,  conducting  retreats  for  children  in  various  cate- 
chism centers. 

'02  Mr.  Charles  G.  O'Shea  was  recently  called  to  his  heavenly 
reward  after  a  lingering  illness. 

'12  Mr.  Frank  Herbert,  who  left  college  for  the  stage,  has  an 
engagement  at  the  Majestic,  beginning  February  twenty-sixth. 

_,       _  The  students  and  graduates  of  Loyola  School  of 

_  Law  have  long  been  recognized  as  loyal,  active 

SSchool  A ,        •         1   1  1  1 

.  Alumni ;  and  the  representation  at  the  recent  ban- 

^  quet  and  election  was  such  as  should  assure  us  a 

prominent  part  in  all  future  Alumni  activities.  That  that  part  will 
be  ours  is  now  certain,  for  our  own  "Charley"  Byrne  of  the  class 
of  'i6  was  unanimously  elected  president.  It  is  true  that  the  "law- 
yers" tried  to  "start  something"  when  they  submitted  a 
"Members'  Ticket"  to  the  former  president,  Mr.  Tuohy.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  "Charley  headed  this  slate  as  well  as  the 
'Regular  Ticket.' "  Mr.  Tuohy  saw  fit  to  overrule  the  lawyers' 
slate  in  its  presentation  and  thereby  nipped  in  the  bud  a  plot  that 
promised  some  interesting  action  and  unsurpassable  campaign 
oratory. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  present  Senior  class  attended  the  "blow- 
out," among  whom  were  former  Secretary  Jim  Fitzgerald,  Aaron 
Colnon,  "Effervescent"  George  Muellner,  Frank  Kane  and  several 
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other  old  S.  I.  C.  boys.  The  Juniors  were  equally  well  represented ; 
the  Freshmen,  being  somewhat  new  in  the  organization  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  (?)  of  these  affairs,  fell  a  little  short  of  the 
lawyers'  requirements  of  true  loyalty. 

And  how  we  did  enjoy  shaking  hands  again  with  such  regular 
"old  timers"  as  Mike  Kilgallon,  Ed.  Quinn,  Abe  Conners,  Bill  Bowe 
and  a  dozen  others !  And  the  best  of  it  all  was  the  encouragement 
they  gave  us  "incipient"  attorneys;  the  attitude  of  every  one  I 
talked  to  was :     "Come  on  in,  the  water  is  fine." 

The  encouraging  reports  of  Mr.  Tuohy's  campaign  for  Alder- 
man was  especially  pleasant  news  to  the  "lawyers,"  for  he  has 
been  one  of  Loyola's  ablest  professors  almost  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Law  School.  And  to  him  and  his  successful  regime  of  the 
past  two  years  belongs  the  credit  for  the  'lawyers"  undoubted 
fidelity  to  Loyola  Alumni  Association. 

Robert  J.  Garland 

__-..-.         TT         William  H.  Hughes,  who  died  recently  in  Detroit, 
*        was  an  old  St.  Ignatius  boy.    His  memory  at  St. 
°  Ignatius  is  unique  in  that  he  received  the  very  first 

gold  medal  awarded  by  this  institution.  For  thirty-three  years  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  editor  of  the  Michigan  Catholic,  fought  the  Church's 
battles  and  has  left  behind  him  an  example  of  militant  Catholicity 
that  every  St.  Ignatius  alumnus  can  be  proud  of  and  take  pat- 
tern by. 
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SINCE  the  beginning  of  our  duties  in  the  Exchange  depart- 
ment we  have  always  recognized  this  magazine  as  one  which 
does  its  college  full  credit.  It  furnishes  most  interesting  read- 
ing not  only  for  the  students  of  Santa  Clara,  but  also  for  anyone 
who  chances  to  come  upon  a  copy  of  it.  It  has  commanded,  we  have 
noticed,  the  highest  praise  from  the  editors  of 
The  Exchangedom.     Its  imposing  cover,  the  careful 

Redwood  and  tasty  arrangement  of  its  ads,  the  choice  selec- 

tion of  its  contents  evoke  our  sincere  and  most 
earnest  congratulations.  In  the  issue  of  January,  which  is  now 
before  us,  there  are  many  articles  of  which  we  would  like  to  make 
a  detailed  appreciation,  but  space  forbids  it  and  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  cursory  review  of  only  a  few. 

The  opening  poem,  "The  Babe  of  Bethlehem,"  is  a  simple,  deli- 
cate verse  with  a  very  pretty  theme.  The  strong  lyric  sentiment  is 
well  conveyed  and  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  conforming  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  verse,  makes  a  very  happy  effect.  It  evidences 
a  conception  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  with  regard  the  Christ 
Child,  and  we  wish  to  proffer  to  the  author  our  sincere  felicitations. 

"If,"  by  Eugene  W.  Butler,  is  a  bit  of  verse  which  contains  much 
homely  philosophy  for  the  youth  who  is  about  to  brave  the  high- 
road to  success.  It  strives  to  inculcate  a  few  whole-hearted  truths, 
and  it  has  succeeded  admirably.  There  is  no  mistaking  its  purpose 
of  nurturing  the  bursting  ambition  that  youth  knows  so  well. 

This  number  witnesses  the  conclusion  of  articles  on  The  Paris 
Commune  by  Leo  Louis  Gairaud.  We  must  compliment  Mr. 
Gairaud  on  these  articles.  They  evince  much  study,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  a  fascinating  historical  style. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Exchange  editor  is  the  recipient  of  a  few 
words  of  praise,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Exchange  editor  of  the 
Redwood,  whose  labors  we  have  followed  with  no  mean  scrutiny, 
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we  think  that  our  appreciation  of  the  Redwood  would  be  unfinished 
if  it  did  not  include  some  words  of  congratulation  for  him.  The 
Redwood  has  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  possessing  a  man  who 
is  capable  of  conducting  a  department  that  is  more  than  a  credit 
to  the  magazine  on  whose  staff  he  appears. 

_  .  _j  ,  From  "over  on  the  Jersey  side"  comes  this  inter- 
_  .  esting  and  scholarly  journal.    The  contents  of  the 

December  issue  are  reprentative  of  all  the  ordinary 
•'  forms  of  magazine  literature,  the  essay,  the  poem 

and  the  story.  The  first  story,  "The  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron,"  is 
well  written;  there  is  a  pretty  bit  of  sentiment  attached  to  the 
"golden-haired  maiden"  who  murmured,  "God  will  help  me  and  I 
will  be  praying  always" ;  but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  novelty 
about  the  plot.  "Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast" 
has  often  been  the  foundation  for  a  story.  But  after  all,  what  is 
new?  The  author  has  used  this  foundation  in  his  story  which 
deals  with  the  present  war,  and  has  chosen  for  his  main  character 
Sieger,  "a  large,  ruddy-faced  giant  with  the  heart  of  a  copper- 
head." On  the  whole  it  is  well  done,  but  we  cannot  reconcile 
Sieger's  thinking  all  those  beautiful  thoughts  and  his  iron-clad 
character  to  his  subsequent  somnolence  occasioned  by  "the  simple, 
tender  burden  of  a  folk-song"  and  his  introspection  into  his  dark 
and  copper-head  heart.  We  cannot  conceive  of  this  as  being  exactly 
conducive  to  sleep. 

"The  Traitor"  is  a  very  enterprising  story,  and  our  admiration 
was  doubled  when  we  learned  that  the  author  was  a  High  School 
Sophomore.  There  is  a  wealth  of  thought  crowded  into  those  two 
pages,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  story  is  very  noble. 

"Our  New  Born  King"  is  written  in  a  praiseworthy  tone,  but  the 
technique  of  the  verse  could  be  improved. 

"For  Him"  steps  out  of  the  ordinary  beaten  track  of  short  stories 
to  offer  a  problem  for  alienists.  Was  Rose  really  insane  or  was 
she  feigning?  Or  was  her  insanity  only  temporary?  These  are 
questions  one  would  hesitate  to  answer.  But  we  need  not  puzzle 
ourselves  about  this  when  all  ended  happily. 

"The  Answer"  is  unreservedly  a  fine  piece  of  verse,  and  the 
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theme  is  especially  timely.  The  externals  of  the  verse-form  are 
very  good,  the  meter  well  chosen,  the  rhythm  careful,  the  develop- 
ment well  done. 

"Transcendentalism  in  New  England"  evidences  the  fact  that 
St.  Peter's  has  philosophers  as  well  as  able  litterateurs.  This  essay 
is  highly  commendable  and  manifests  a  deep  research  and  clever 
treatment.  The  writer  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  for  his 
accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  for  the 
absorbingly  interesting  manner  with  which  he  has  set  it  forth. 

Walter  T.  Quigley 

The  De  Paul  Minerval  opens  with  an  essay  on 
De  Paul  L' Allegro  and  II   Penseroso.     The  writer  seems 

Minerval  to   be    of    the   opinion   that   Milton    has    spoiled 

these  pieces  by  surcharging  them  with  mytho- 
logical allusions.  He  says :  "We  fail  to  see  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  we  naturally  expect  in  the  first  invocation  to 
the  Muse.  Milton  failed  simply  because  the  source  from  which 
he  drew  was  corrupt."  If  the  writer  alludes  in  general  to  the  use 
of  mythological  reference,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  To  us  this 
view  is  a  little  Puritanic.  If  we  accepted  it  we  should  have  to  reject 
an  immense  amount  not  only  of  English  Literature  but  of  Classic 
and  Romance  lore  as  well.  The  influence  of  mythology  on  European 
Literature  is  inestimable.  No  one,  of  course,  accepts  such  allusions 
literally ;  so  where  is  the  harm  ?  They  are  used  as  an  expedient 
or  convenience.  Without  mythology  Shakespeare  himself,  in  many 
passages,  could  not  have  said  the  same  thing  half  so  well.  "Hyperion 
to  a  satyr,"  is  only  one  of  many  such  instances.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Ben  Jonson's  Hymn  to  Cynthia,  or  of  Graham  R.  Tomson's 
Ballade  of  Acheron.  We  cannot  accept  the  essayist's  conclusion. 
We  believe  that  mythological  allusion  has  a  secure  and  a  legitimate 
place  in  English  Literature.  Milton's  own  expressiveness  is  in 
great  part  dependent  on  its  use.  We  grant  that  the  result  might 
have  been  happier  had  the  poet  been  more  careful  in  his  references 
to  pagan  divinities,  or  if  he  had  refrained  from  the  almost  ridicu- 
lous mixture  of  Christian  theology  and  pagan  mythology;  but  to 
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infer  from  this  that  such  classical  allusion  is  esthetically  wrong  we 
cannot  admit. 

On  running  through  the  copious  pages  of  the  Minerval  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  editors  are  advocating  Max  Eastman's 
defense  of  slang.  We  find  such  expressions  as  "gone  bugs,"  "Jinx," 
and  "get  away  with  it."  We  would  like  to  offer  a  humble  remon- 
strance. Tut,  tut,  my  dear  sirs,  it  is  not  done  by  the  best  magazines. 
The  King's  English,  like  the  King's  Peace,  must  not  be  violated, — 
or  should  we  say  the  Executive's  English  ?  Return,  we  ask  you, 
to  the  slang  of  yesteryear  in  the  back  numbers  of  your  magazine, 
and  read  until  your  souls  are  surfeited  and  your  minds  convinced. 
Side  by  side  with  the  spurious  verbiage  run  lengthy  and  learned 
essays ;  "Logic :  A  Science  and  an  Art,"  "Milton  and  Divorce,"  and 
"The  Human  Organism."  We  would  suggest  that  you  modify 
slightly  both  extremes  and  introduce  the  personal  essay.  You  say, 
"Most  of  the  Minerval  essays  are  expository.  And  in  these  days 
of  abundant  misinformation  exposition  is  a  very  necessary  form  of 
writing."  Undoubtedly;  but  there  are  thousands  of  them  on  the 
dusty  shelves  of  the  public  library.  Chesterton  can  write  adequately 
of  Milton,  as  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Catholic  World,  but  as  a 
regular  occupation  for  college  essayists  such  "expositions"  are 
liable  too  plainly  to  hint  of  weighty  articles  consulted  and  trans- 
ported without  due  assimilation.  The  story,  "Chuck,"  is  good 
despite  its  name. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  John  Saidmore  of  The  College 
Spokesman,  whom  we  quoted  enthusiastically  in  our  last  issue,  has 
had  certain  of  his  poems  published  in  "The  American  Anthology 
of  College  Poetry."  Cyril  Corbett 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

ON  Tuesday,  January  sixteenth,  the  officers  for  the  second  half 
of  the  school  year  were  elected.    Those  chosen  were :    Walter 
Quigley,    Prefect;    Francis    Maresh    and    Edward    MoUoy, 
Assistants ;   Secretary,  James  Mangan ;  Treasurer,  John   Pollard ; 
Sacristans,   Marcus   Ryan,   Arnold   Weisenburger,   Henry   Walsh, 
Philip     Burke ;     Consultors,     James     Hanrahan, 
The  William    Beckman,    Edward    Holloway,    Henry 

Sodality  Blouin,  John  Kieff  and  Edward  Condon. 

The  students  of  the  Fourth  Year  classes  in  the 
Academy  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Junior  Sodality  are  now 
attending  the  Senior  Sodality  meetings,  and  are  making  a  great 
record  in  attendance.  The  Sodalists  now  almost  completely  fill  the 
chapel,  a  fact  which  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Reverend  Director  and 
to  the  officers. 

The  regular  meeting  date  has  been  changed  from  Monday  to 
Tuesday.  James  T.  Mangan 

Older  students  of  St.  Ignatius  will  be  pleased  to 
_     ,      ,  hear  of  the  publication  of  a  new  book  by  the 

,  Rev.    Aloysius    Rother,    S.J.,    who    taught    phil- 

osophy here  some  fifteen  years  ago.  "Beauty" 
(Herder,  St.  Louis)  is  the  title  of  the  little  volume.  Though  treat- 
ing his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  philosophical  manner.  Father  Rother 
has  admirably  succeeded,  by  a  wealth  of  examples,  in  making 
transparent  many  abstruse  notions  concerning  beauty.  We  en- 
thusiastically recommend  the  book  to  students  of  esthetics. 

—         .  On   Tuesday,   February   sixth,   the   preliminaries 

"   .  for  the  debate  with  Campion  College  were  held 

in  the  hall.     The  speakers  who  qualified  to  op- 
pose    Campion   were   Ignatius   Walsh   and   Wal- 
ter Quigley.     Edward  Colnon  was  chosen  as  the  alternative. 
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Not  knowing  of  another  way  to  begin,  we'll  open 
Freshman         up  by  saying  that  Culhane  was  first  and  Tierney 
Class  second  in  the  recent  catastrophes. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  give  the  play  a  little  free 
advertising.  "The  play's  the  thing,"  said  Shakespeare;  so  do  we. 
If  you  can't  be  there,  boost  it  to  your  friends.  (Some  one  will  sug- 
gest to  send  your  enemies.)  But  seriously,  let's  get  together  and 
put  it  over. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 
On  the  college  restaurant:     "No  more  regular  meals  will  be 
served." 

When  were  they  ever  served? 

Ray  Ryan,  the  AU-American  L  guard  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  magazine  (look  for  yourself  on  the  editorial  page), 
persists  as  ever  in  his  absence.  He's  like  Long's  fur  collar,  now 
you  see  it  and  now  you  don't. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  like  education."  Extract  from  a  Sopho- 
more's criticism  of  a  Freshman's  poem. 

The  news  has  just  come  to  light  that  Hovorka  wrote  a  play,  "Prof. 
Clancy  Nobrains  and  His  Country  School."  As  Gene  Harks 
remarked,  Bill  gave  a  true-to-life  characterization  of  the  name- 
part. 

The  January  sales  have  made  themselves  evident  in  our  midst; 
pink  and  violet  shirts  and  "Dockbakerish"  neckties  have  displaced 
trick  hair  cuts  in  the  light  of  public  favor. 

The  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  Aloysius 
Slivinsky,  whose  mother  died  recently.  John  F.  McNally 
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ENGINEERING 

A   SEMESTER,  according  to  Webster,  is  a  period  of  six  months, 
especially  a  term  constituting  half  a  college  year;  but  to  the 
Sophomore  Engineers   it  is  more  like  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Having  weathered  the  mid-winter  exams  and  anchored  safely  in 
port  after  a  rough  voyage,  we  are  setting  sail  on  a  weekly  schedule 
of  thirty-five  hours  with  new  confidence  and  re- 
Sophomore        newed  vigor. 

Class  We  can  say  with  the  finality  of  having  been 

successful  in  the  examinations,  that  we  have  put 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  courses  in  Geology  and  Economics;  not, 
however,  without  expressing  a  regret  that  our  work  in  these 
branches  has  come  to  an  end.  But  as  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 
Surveying  and  Mechanics  are  more  than  filling  in  the  gaps  left 
vacant ;  the  former  being  a  more  advanced  course  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  latter  being  a  more  intensive  and  detailed  study  of 
the  matter  covered  in  the  last  semester. 

Being  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  for  President  Wilson,  we 
elected  a  President  of  our  own  and  chose  for  the  office  Harry  W. 
Baumer,  who  is  noted  for  his  congenial  disposition  and  super- 
abundant avoirdupois.  To  offset  this  excess  horizontal  displace- 
ment, we  selected  as  Treasurer  "Joe"  Kussmaul,  our  esteemed 
Hoosier  giant.  And  lest  the  balance  of  power  be  destroyed,  "Big 
Six"  Amberg,  our  smallest  member,  was  made  Secretary  and  Class 
Editor.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  by  the  newly  elected  officers 
to  arrange  the  annual  class  banquet,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future. 

This  semester  we  Sophs  start  forge  and  foundry  work  in  the 
shop,  and  henceforth  the  anvil  chorus  will  be  much  in  vogue  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  Considering  the  amount 
of  heavy  work  entailed  therein,  we  rejoice  that  Teddy  Kruse,  our 
strong-arm  classmate,  has  returned  to  the  fold. 

Taking  a  slight  retrospect  of  our  recent  trials  and  tribulations, 
we  note  especially  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  Physics  examina- 
tion.   We  wish  to  commend  our  esteemed  professor,  Fr.  Froebes, 
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SJ.,  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  covered  the  more  diffi- 
cult portions  of  the  matter. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  decrees  and  ultimatums  our  Class  Presi- 
dent has  published  the  following  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Morgan,  S.J. : 

N.  B. :  TO  ALL  WHOM  IT  CONCERNS : 
The  Sophomore  Engineering  Class  is  hereby  informed  that  unless 
the  individuals  belonging  to  said  class  attend  chemistry  laboratory 
regularly  they  will  have  to  drop  the  course.  Professor  Morgan  has 
made  this  fact  known  to  the  majority  of  the  High  School  and  Col- 
lege students.  In  order  that  those  who  have  not  been  reached  so 
far  shall  be  henceforth  aware  of  this  fact  we  make  this  formal 
announcement. 

Dean  Donegan  has  issued  orders  that  there  shall  be  no  loitering 
in  the  corridors  of  the  Science  building  during  class  hours  and  has 
instructed  the  Sophomores  to  enforce  this  regulation. 

Our  slide-rules  promise  to  become  more  serviceable  to  us  than 
ever  in  the  numerous  calculations  arising  in  our  advanced  work  in 
surveying.  At  the  present  moment  ours  enables  us  to  calculate 
that  the  allotted  space  has  been  filled. 

William  C.  Amberg 

Every  Freshman  is  now  taking  a  great  interest 

Freshman         in  shop  work.     The  new  pattern  shop  has  just 

Class  been  completed,  and  the  forge  and  foundry  is  now 

in  process  of  erection.    Mr.  Drew,  the  instructor, 

is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  his  department  up  to  the  standard. 

Professor  Morgan  says  he  can't  analyze  Canary,  and  yet  he  is 

going  to  teach  him  Qualitative  Analysis  this  semester. 

Three  of  our  class  are  on  the  basketball  team  and  still  the  team 
was  beaten  by  St.  Bede's  College.  They  should  have  had  the  rest 
of  the  class  along  to  root  for  them.  We  are  better  rooters  than 
workers  anyway. 

A  visitor  asked  the  other  day  if  Malechi  wore  a  wig.  We  won- 
der where  you  could  get  a  wig  with  so  much  hair  on  it. 

Charles  DeSmet 
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LAW 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  you  remember  that  "punk"  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  a  few  years  ago,  "The  Transmuta- 
tions of  Narada  Fatima,"  thrown  off  in  a  leisure  moment  (I 
think  that's  the  way  Ring  Lardner  and  his  3  "I"  League  express  it) 
by  the  eminent  South  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Aaron  Colnon, 
an  honored  member  of  our  Senior  class  ?    I  never 
Senior  did  like  that  story.    It  was  all  about  funny  flowers 

Class  and  Persian  colors  and  Hindu  soldiers  and  psycho- 

logical changes ;  and  I  couldn't  understand  it.  And 
so  I  never  had  any  use  for  it  until  just  this  moment.  You  see,  I  had 
been  trying  to  write  about  the  changes  that  our  class  had  under- 
gone during  three  years  of  the  "w.  k.  hard,  consistent  study,"  and 
I  couldn't  get  started — until  I  thought  of  this  idiotic  story.  And 
now  that  I  am  started  I  haven't  anything  to  say  except  that  the 
Transmutations  of  little  Narada  have  nothing  on  the  transformation 
of  our  Seniors.  As  Freshmen  we  were  enthusiastic,  eager,  carefree 
and — ignorant  (of  the  Law)  ;  as  Juniors,  we  were  wild,  happy,  lazy 
and  boastful  of  our  knowledge  (of  the  Law)  ;  today,  as  Seniors, 
we  are  sober,  industrious  and  learned  (in  the  Law).  I  hope  that 
"Mac"  doesn't  see  this,  'cause  he  is  the  only  one  that  can  deny  that 
last  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  get  away  with  it — you  see  it 
sounds  nice,  that  "learned  in  the  Law."  But  even  he  would  have 
to  admit  that  of  late  we  have  shown  signs  of  intelligence.  And  in 
my  prejudiced  eye,  I  believe  that  I  can  really  see  my  classmates  turn- 
ing into  lawyers.  But  it  is  about  time,  with  the  Bar  Ex  only  a  few 
short  months  away.  So  much  for  the  "transformation" — but  no! 
I  have  forgotten  something,  Clohesy  and  Rovira  have  grown  those 
fuzzy  little  things  on  their  upper  lips. 

We  are  breathing  somewhat  easier  now  that  mid-year  "exams" 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  no  one  has  been  asked  to  "sever  diplo- 
matic relations"  with  Loyola.  Though  we  have  not  been  informed 
of  the  result  of  the  examinations,  I  am  confident  that  we  exhibited 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Practice  and  Procedure,  Constitutional  Law, 
and  Private  Corporations.     Speaking  of  the  last  subject  remands 
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me  that  the  Seniors  will  soon  put  on  the  market  thirty-two  new 
editions  of  Corporation  Law — for  every  one  of  us  wrote  a  "vol- 
ume" during  the  "exam."  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  to  carry  my 
arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few  days  after  it.  The  quiz  on  Practice,  though, 
took  the  prize,  and  more  than  one  agreed  with  John  Coughlin  when 
he  exploded  with:  "Great  guns,  I  never  heard  of  that  stuff 
before !" 

We  feel  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  McKenna  for  his  excellent 
course  on  Corporations.  His  personal  interest  in  the  boys  and  his 
confidential  chats  on  such  engrossing  subjects  as  the  Bar  Exam- 
ination and  success  in  the  Practice  of  the  Law  have  won  for  him 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  every  member  of  the  class.  Conse- 
quently it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  resume  our  studies :  this  time  it  is 
"Municipal  Corporations,"  and  we  shall  be  under  his  able  tutelage. 

Nor  have  we  any  cause  to  fear  our  new  subjects:  "Equity 
Pleading"  and  'Conflict  of  Laws,"  for  "Prof."  McMahon,  himself, 
will  lecture  on  these  topics,  and  this  alone  is  a  guarantee  that  we 
shall  succeed. 

The  class  organization  has  been  rather  inactive  for  some  time 
now.  Our  every  moment  is  consumed  in  an  honest  effort  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  thoroughly  for  the  coming  examination,  which  will 
determine  our  fitness  to  grace  the  Illinois  Bar.  However,  a  few 
"parties,"  usually  of  a  "sociological"  nature,  prevent  our  becoming 
wholly  "ossified"  students.  Then,  too,  there  are  always  such  affairs 
as  the  recent  Alumni  banquet  and  election  of  officers  to  lighten  the 
strain  of  consistent  study.  As  usual  the  Arbiters  were  there  in  full 
force;  in  fact  we  had  a  better  representation  than  any  single  class 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  always  a  few  "Macisms": 

(After  an  explanation  of  remainders,  reversions,  etc.)  :  "We'll 
erase  this  from  the  board  and  from  our  memories." 

"If  Congress  ever  becomes  sufficiently  enlightened  they  might 
prohibit  commerce  or  traffic  in  liquors  just  as  they  do  now  in  regard 
to  obnoxious  drugs." 

Mac :    "Mr.  Geble,  what  is  Public  PoUcy  ?" 

Geble:    'Public  Policy  is — is — is  for  the  good  of  the  public." 
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Mac :    "Yes ;  but  what  is  it — a  drink  ?" 
Geble:    "I — I  can't  express  it  in  words." 

Robert  J.  Garland 

Ye  scribe  was  asleep  at  the  switch  when  the  last 
Junior  number  went  to  press,  and  as  a  consequence  the 

Class  two  rousing  banquets  that  should  have  been  re- 

ported at  that  tim«  will  have  to  go  down  to  his- 
tory as  tradition. 

If  what  transpired  at  these  two  dinners  is  unrecorded  the  results 
will  be  shown,  we  hope,  in  a  renewed  spirit  of  love  and  loyalty  for 
Loyola.  For  Loyalty  to  Loyola  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  both  the 
gatherings  and  we,  "the  Senators  of  the  Forum,"  take  pride  unto 
ourselves  for  the  words  of  wisdom  we  so  lavishly  poured  into  the 
willingly  listening  ears  of  the  young  "Barristers." 

To  be  welcomed  and  not  to  be  hazed  must  have  been  a  new  and 
unique  experience  for  a  Freshman;  but  to  be  welcomed  in  song — 
ah,  that's  indeed  a  wonderful  experience ! 

We're  here  to  greet  you,  Freshman  boys. 
And  share  with  you  our  legal  joys: 
So  join  right  in  the  gladsome  noise, 
And  happy  be  with  all  our  boys. 

Chorus 

Prosit,  Skoal  and  Ge-sundheit; 

Here's  how  !    Good  Health  and  then  Good  Night ! 

The  Forum  Club  will  treat  you  right 

And  cast  on  you  a  legal  light. 

We're  here  tonight  because  we're  here, 
And  we  are  glad  that  you  are  here. 
The  Forum  Club  whoops  up  a  cheer. 
And  water  flows  instead  of  beer. 

When  sung  to  the  air  of  "The  Tannenbaum,"  the  above  song  is 
guaranteed  to  make  any  one  feel  at  home  and  at  peace  with  the 
world ;  even  a  munition  millionaire ! ! ! 

We  thank  Mr.  Doyle  for  the  kind  words  in  regard  to  us  in  the 
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January  number.    Of  course  we  knew  it  all  the  time,  t)ut  "its  kinda 
nice  to  hear  the  neighbors  say  it  while  we're  livin'." 

Death  came  into  our  midst  on  January  eleventh,  and  in  answer 
to  His  call  the  gentle,  lovable  and  loving  soul  of  our  classmate  and 
friend,  "Larry"  Loftus  passed  to  its  eternal  reward.  No  one  in  the 
class  did  more  than  "Larry"  to  maintain  the  happy  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  Loyola,  and  his  music,  mingled  with  the  songs  of  "Jim"  Gleason 
and  his  brother,  were  features  of  our  monthly  dinners  that  will  be 
sadly  missed. 

The  Class,  in  meeting  assembled,  passed  Resolutions  of  Con- 
dolence, which  were  sent  to  his  parents,  and  a  Solemn  Requiem 
Mass,  at  which  the  Class  assisted  and  received  Communion,  was 
sung  at  St.  Patrick's  Church  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  on  January 
eighteenth,  at  the  request  of  the  Forum  Club. 

Death  also  visited  the  home  of  our  President,  Harry  Malone,  and 
called  his  sister,  Mrs.  Price,  to  her  eternal  reward.  The  Class  sent 
a  floral  offering  and  a  note  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Malone  and  his 
nephew,  who  is  a  Loyola  student. 

Nobody  flunked  in  "Evidence,"  but  "Common  Law  Pleading"  is 
yet  to  be  heard  from. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  BEST  evidence  address  Fonda,  Iowa. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  Professor  Elward  in 
his  illness,  and  also  to  James  Kehoe,  who  is  ill.  We  hope,  before 
this  goes  to  press,  to  hear  of  their  restoration  to  health  and  activity. 

If  it  takes  three  months  to  prepare  a  debate,  how  long  will  it  take 
to  earn  enough  fees  to  pay  a  public  stenographer  for  copying  a 
declaration  ? 

If  an  attorney  in  the  making  will  not  stand  up  before  his  class 
and  talk,  how  long  will  he  last  when  he  appears  before  Judge  David  ? 

If  Professor  Graber,  each  session  from  now  on,  puts  up  as  much 
Bethlehem  Steel  stock  as  security  for  Malone's  notes  as  he  has  up 
to  date,  how  long  will  it  be  before  peace  will  be  declared? 

•  To  the  one  who  first  sends  in  the  correct  answers  to  the  above 
this  magazine  will  present  "a  case  of  good  judgment." 
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LOYOLA 

Words :  not  invented  but  gathered  by  Wm.  Urban  Franey. 
Air:   "Illinois" 

Once  again  old  friends  are  meeting, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
To  give  Alma  Mater  greeting, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
And  with  voices  ringing  clear, 
We  give  forth  a  rousing  cheer, 
For  the  school  we  hold  so  dear, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
For  the  school  we  hold  so  dear, 

Loyola. 

Once  again  we  pledge  each  other, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
Each  one  as  a  Friend  and  Brother, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
And  the  years  that  come  and  go. 
Only  give  an  added  glow. 
To  the  loyalty  we  pledge  thee, 

Loyola,  Loyola. 
Now  our  loyalty  we  pledge  thee, 

Loyola. 

William  Urban  Franey 


Mr.  Brais  is  trying  to  figure  out  the  significance 

Freshman         of  a  remark  made  by  a  waiter  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Class  While  he  was  making  up  his  mind  what  he  would 

have  for  lunch  the  waiter  noticed  a  law  book  lying 

on  the  table.     Picking  it  up  he  slowly  rippled  the  pages  and  then 

remarked   reverently:     "I   studied  'Cooley  on  Torts'  three  years 

ago." 

There  is  considerable  latent  talent  in  the  membership  of  the 
Barristers.  This  is  beginning  to  disclose  itself  as  the  class  is  get- 
ting better  acquainted. 

By  observing  Mr.  Matre  during  class  hours  we  have  discovered 
that  he  is  an  adept  manicurist. 

Mr.  Bowe,  our  esteemed  professor  on  Torts,  was  mildly  (we  use 
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the  word  advisedly)  surprised  to  see  the  following  legend  on  the 
blackboard  one  evening: 

THIS  IS  WEDNESDAY  P.  M. 
Put  in  requests  for  leave  of  absence  early. 

Mr.  Geary,  the  new  member  of  our  class,  has  a  system  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  taking  notes  that  makes  the  deciphering  of  Babylonian 
cuneiform  tablets  look  easy  in  comparison.  We  know,  because  we 
sit  next  to  him. 

Mr.  Walker  Butler  and  his  jimmy-pipe  are  inseparable  com- 
panions. It  (the  pipe)  looks  like  a  second  edition  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  famous  "weed-burner." 

The  Barristers  are  going  to  give  an  informal  dancing  party  in 
the  near  future.  The  Social  Committee  assures  us  that  it  will  mark 
the  occasion  of  another  Barristers  success. 

Misery  loves  company  they  say.  True,  very  true.  But  how  about 
the  strap-hanger? 

"Silent  Ed"  Ryan  has  picked  on  the  law  as  a  sure  way  to  fame 
and  fortune.  At  present  advices  from  the  front  indicate  that  he  is 
on  the  right  track. 

Cries  of  "Bravo !  Bravo !  Encore !  At  a  boy,"  etc.,  greeted 
Mr.  Stapleton's  singing  at  the  first  banquet  of  the  Barristers.  Never 
mind,  we'll  get  you  yet! 

One  is  born  every  minute.    Even  so ! 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Anthony  O'Rourke  is  an  M.  D.  Maybe 
that's  why  he  likes  to  dissect  the  statements  of  his  "Profs"  and  fel- 
low sufferers. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  "bare- foot"  part  we  might  easily  imagine 
W.  Jerome  Byrnes  to  be  the  subject  of  that  immortal  poem: 
"Blessings  on  thee,"  etc. 

Oh  no,  he's  not  bashful.    Who  suggested  such  a  thing? 

Smiling,  happy-go-lucky  "Larry"  Loftus  has  passed  to  his  eternal 
reward.  Ever  willing  to  do  more  than  his  share  in  entertaining,  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  every  one.  The  Barristers  at  a  special 
meeting  adopted  resolutions  of  condolence  which  were  conveyed  to 
the  bereaved  parents.  Harry  M.   Doyle 
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EVERY  one  seems  very  anxious  to  know  the  results  of  the 
examinations  recently  held  for  the  fall  semester.     We  were 
disappointed  when  it  was   announced  that  the  Juniors  had 
decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of  a  year  book,  but 
we  have  not  given  up  all  hopes  yet  of  having  one,  as  we  will  make 
an  effort  to  get  out  a  Senior  year  book  and  will 
Senior  not  despair  until  all  our  hopes  are  blasted. 

Class  Dr.  O'Neill  has  been  compelled  to  sever  his  con- 

nection with  the  department  of  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Holmboe,  who  only  recently  returned  from  Scandinavia,  has 
resumed  his  lectures  in  orthopedic  surgery  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

Miss  Jones,  Messrs.  Mayo,  Farak,  Morad,  Peine  and  MacLane 
were  graduated  at  the  termination  of  the  last  semester. 

Jas.  Walsh  and  Leo  Malone  have  accepted  positions  as  internes, 
the  former  at  Alexian  Brothers  and  the  latter  at  the  North  Chicago 
Hospital. 

Chas.  Alexander  and  Vic  Le  Marre  have  engagements  at  St.  Ber- 
nard's. 

Mr.  Hodges  from  the  Maryland  State  University  has  entered 
Loyola  for  his  senior  work.  The  fame  of  our  school  and  clinical 
facilities  is  growing. 

If  the  year  book  proposition  upon  which  we  are  now  laboring 
should  materialize  we  would  appreciate  any  support,  moral  or 
otherwise,  that  the  faculty  chooses  to  give  us. 

A  number  of  the  Seniors  have  ordered  invitations  to  the  gradua- 
tion exercises.  This  is  necessary,  of  course,  in  order  to  give  the 
engravers  a  chance  to  get  them  out  on  time,  but  if  one  should  order 
several  dozen  for  instance,  and  then  should  not  qualify  for  gradua- 
tion, would  one  not  feel  rather  put  out  ?    Bah  Jove,  we  wonder  1 

D.  H.  Howell 
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Commandment  XI  THE  AXE-HAMMER      Thou  shalt  not  crib 

A  sigh  for  those  who  love  us,  and  a  smile  for  those  who  hate. 

A   Magazine   devoted  to   the  interests   of  the   Freshman    Medics. 


VOL.  I 


SPASM  3 


AN   OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  PRE-MEDICS 

The  Pre-Medic  Class : 

Gentlemen : — We  were  delighted 
to  hear  from  you  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Magazine.  Your  communi- 
cation indicates  that  your  reporter 
is  "on  the  job,"  and  is  equally  in- 
dicative that  those  grave  halls  of 
learning  we  know  so  well  are 
filled  by  a  class  worthy  of  the 
school.  You  will  learn  (if  you 
have  not  already  learned)  that  to 
continue  worthy  of  the  school  re- 
quires much  besides  mere  volition 
or  native  ability.  Plug  away ! 
Take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
and  learn  to  study.  That  is  really 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  than 
learning,  say,  Chemistry.  When 
you  shall  have  finished  your  pre- 
paratory work,  we  will  then  wel- 
come you  to  our  "West-Side 
School."  Our  quarters  are  less 
elegant  than  yours,  but  you  will 
enjoy  the  advanced  work  even 
more  than  you  enjoy  your  present 
course.     Sincerely, 

The  Freshmen. 


SMALL  TALK 

For  high  mortality,  this  class 
holds  the  record.  Another  of  our 
members.  Lawn,  has  dropped  out 


of  the  struggle.  Lawn  is  a  good 
scout,  and  we  regretted  seeing 
him  go.  He  was  with  us  from 
the  start,  having  spent  a  year  at 
the  North  Side.  Be  this  his  epi- 
taph :  "The  Lawn  has  gone  to 
seed." 


Nicholson,  the  gaunt  Swede 
whom  all  the  oldtimers  will  re- 
member, is  now  making  ammuni- 
tion in  Canada. 


The  orchestra  wants  Wilcox  to 
help  fill  the  air  with  sweet  music, 
but  he  prefers  to  read  Gray  and 

Howell.     [ to  read  Gray,  and 

Howl.    Joak.] 


Did  you  notice  what  was  on  the 
wall  to  the  right  of  the  door  dur- 
ing the  Materia  Medica  hour?  It 
should  have  been  a  table  of  preps 
and  doses.  The  instigator  will 
please  consider  himself  bawled  out 
for  having  insufficient  foresight. 


The  Axe-Hammer  hereby  an- 
nounces a  contest  for  "organic" 
sharks.  The  one  who  enters  the 
longest  winded  name  will  receive 
his  choice  of  the  following  prizes : 

One  million  dollars  (Mex.). 

One  Gray's  Anatomy  (Edition 
of  1867). 

Next     month's     Axe-Hammer. 
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(This  offer  holds  for  subscribers 
only.) 

All  compounds  entered  must 
have  names  longer  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Uramidocrotonacetoaceticni- 
trouracil. 

2.  Sulphobenzendimethylhydrox- 
yaminoazophthylamine. 


OVERHEARD  IN  THE 
RESTAURANT 

First  Stewed-nut:  "If  you  had 
a  sense  of  honor,  you  wouldn't 
crib." 

Second  Stewed-nut :  "Thank 
Heaven!   I  haven't." 


Three  hours  and  sixty  minutes 
later  Chatterton  handed  in  a  short 
and  sweet  document  of  thirty-two 
pages. 


Brownie  wrote  six  pages  of  org. 
chem.  in  four  hours,  and  ye  ed. 
wrote  thirteen  pages  in  one  hour. 
What's  the  difference?  Oh,  only 
about  fifteen  points  in  Brownie's 
favor. 


What  did  he  ask  you  in  Physi- 
ology? 


Comparative  Anatomy???**! 


After  the  Christmas  recess, 
Stefanic  missed  a  day  of  school, 
the  first  absence  chalked  up 
against  him.  Blond  or  brunette, 
Ed? 


not  permit  us  to  use  for  commer- 
cial purposes  space  in  these  col- 
oumns,  so  we  shall  not  mention 
that  Harris  is  still  cutting  hair  in 

his  sanitary  barber  shop  at 

street.     [Deleted  by  adv.  mgr.] 


Finals  are  coming. 


Later :    Finals  have  gone. 
What  do  you  read  between  the 
lines  ? 


Better  judgment  overcame  Fein- 
berg  and  he  removed  the  few  pili 
that  grew  on  his  lip.  Mac  still 
wears  his  awning  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  class. 


In  the  last  physiology  quiz  ye 
ed.  misunderstood  his  question  and 
answered,  "Seven  microns."  The 
question  happened  to  deal  with 
the  size  of  the  hemoglobin  mole- 
cule. Boisterous,  uncouth  laughter 
came  from  those  who  knew  the 
size  of  a  micron.     (Six  laughed.) 


Don't  get  fresh  with  Lake.    He 
works  with  an  undertaker. 


Incompatibles 

Wilcox  and  inorganic  chem. 
Coppinger  and  U.  of  C. 
Liesure  and  Miss  Moran. 
Lake  and  life  (see  above). 
Harris  and  hair. 
Plant  and  barbers. 
Punctuality  and  ye  ed. 


The 

The   advertising  manager   does      names 
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means    neither    incompatible   nor 
incompetent. 


The  esteemed  secretary  tried  to 
pull  some  old  stuff  in  prescription 
writing,  but  it  didn't  work.  Al- 
most everyone  has  sensed  the  ul- 
terior motive  of  hanging  that  case 
of  crude  drugs  in  our  sombre  hall. 


A  poet,  who  begs  to  remain 
concealed  behind  the  blissful 
clouds  of  anonymity,  handed  us  a 
manuscript  and  then  ran  away. 
Small  wonder  that  he  ran !  Here's 
the  pome : 

Sic   Transit 

List  ye  to  ye  tale  of  ye  roust- 
about   student,    known    in    these 
times  as  ye  "classy  kid." 
Pars  Prima 

We  can't  understand 

How  he  ever  could  land 
Such  marks  as  he  got  in  exams. 

He  studied  no  books, 
And  it  wasn't  his  looks, 
But  he  got  the  high  marks  in  ex- 
ams. 

He  smoked  cigarettes, 
And  lost  money  on  bets, 


But  he  got  the  high  marks  in  ex- 
ams. 

He  stayed  out  all  night. 
But  he  came  out  all  right 
When  the  time  came  around  for 
exams. 

He  drank  whisky  straight, 
Now  soon  I  shall  state 
How  he  got  the   good  marks   in 
exams. 

Just  lend  me  an  ear 
And  I'll  make  it  all  clear 
How  he  sailed  safely  through  the 


Pars  Secunda 
He's  been  dead  a  long  while, 
His  school's  out  of  style; 
He's  the  student  of  old 
Who  got  by  on  his  gold. 
Today  there's  no  chance 
For  the  nit-wit  free-lance 
And  he'd  never  get  by  a  Loyola 
exam. 

He's  the  student  of  old, 
And  the  old  stuff  won't  hold 
When  you're  taking  a  final  Loyola 
exam. 


PRE-MEDICINE 


THOUGH  the  weather  for  the  last  month  has  been  rather  severe, 
the  class  as  a  whole  has  been  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
We  have  all  felt  the  strain  of  the  semester  examinations  that 
are  just  past,  but  we  feel  that  we  are  now  at  a  new  starting-point 
where  we  can  take  fresh  hold  and  work  with  a  renewed  spirit. 
Fourteen  new  students  in  pre-medicine  have  entered  Loyola  for 
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the  second  semester.  They  seem  to  be  a  splendid  crowd  of  fellows, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  welcome  in  our  midst. 

Dan  Brown  says  that  he  is  still  in  training  for  the  track,  but, 
judging  from  his  tardiness  in  coming  to  school  these  mornings,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  Dan's  speed  days  are  over. 

John  Eaton  of  last  year's  baseball  team  is  back  again.  He  has 
decided  to  finish  his  B.  S.  work  before  entering  a  medical  school. 
We  hear  that  he  is  going  to  don  a  basketball  suit.  We  don't  think 
that  he  intends  to  play;  perhaps  he  is  just  trying  to  take  off  some  fat. 

We  hear  that  many  of  our  class  are  going  to  take  the  summer 
course  here  so  that  they  can  get  as  many  of  their  B.  S.  credits  as 
possible.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  medical  students  will  be  with 
us  too.  The  location  here  is  so  delightful  in  summer  time  that  it 
should  take  little  coaxing  to  fill  the  classes. 

McEnany  and  Moran  went  down  to  St.  Bede's  College  February 
third  with  the  basketball  team.  They  must  have  got  a  cold  recep- 
tion; Mac  came  home  with  a  frozen  hand,  and  we  think  Moran's 
toes  were  frost-bitten.  Philip  Behyan 


SOCIOLOGY 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  and  helpful  features  of  the  depart- 
ment's courses  since  its  inception  has  been  the  special  lectures 
given  every  Thursday  afternoon  by  speakers  of  distinction  in 
various  fields  of  social  work.  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
special  course  thus  offered  may  be  mentioned  the  following  list  of 
speakers  who  appeared  in  one  week  during  January :  Mr.  John  Fos- 
ter Carr  of  New  York,  Director  of  the  Immigration  Publication 
Society;  Dr.  William  Kerby  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton ;  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.,  Associate  Editor  of  America;  Dr. 
William  Healy,  recently  appointed  as  Director  of  the  Baker  Psycho- 
pathic Foundation,  Boston;  and  Dr.  James  Hagerty,  Dean  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On  February  fifteenth  there  will  be  displayed  at  the  school  an 
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exhibition,  covering  the  question  of  Child  Labor,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  of  New  York  City.  The 
exhibition  will  be  concluded  by  a  lecture  by  Miss  Eshenbrenner, 
Secretary  of  the  organization. 

On  March  the  eleventh  at  Powers  Theater  the  Loyola  University 
Alumnae  will  present  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a  Dramatic 
Reading  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  by  Mr.  Bertram  Griffith  Nelson, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  School,  together  with  a  select 
musical  program. 

The  new  catalogue  just  off  the  press  shows  an  attendance  in  the 
Sociology  department  of  over  four  hundred. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy 
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Loyola 


THE  curtain  had  scarcely  rung  down  on  Loyola's  1916  champion- 
ship football  battle  when  her  red-fire  display  announced  the 
opening  of  the  basketball  festivities.  To  the  old  guard  of  sea- 
soned veterans,  McDonough,  Carroll,  Moran,  Martin  and  the  redoubt- 
able Ed  Loftus,  have  been  added  some  of  the  most  promising  ma- 
terial which  has  presented  itself  for  several  years. 
Basketball  Florence,  of  football  fame,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 

Loyola's  galaxy  of  stars  and  has  already  proved  his 
ability  to  alternate  with  Carroll  with  no  loss  of  efficiency.  Among  the 
second  string  men  who  are  doing  their  bit  are  Tritschler,  Melican, 
Duffy  and  Hardy,  the  champion  runner. 

Eight  games  have  already  been  checked  off  the  local  schedule,  and 
of  these  but  one  has  seen  the  lowering  of  the  Loyola  colors.  This 
success  has  been  due  to  a  highly  scientific  combination  of  passing, 
dribbling,  guarding  and  shooting,  in  all  of  which  departments  Loyola 
excels.  Moran  and  McDonough  alternate  in  basket  tossing  with  exas- 
perating regularity.  Carroll  or  Florence  may  be  relied  upon  for  the 
jump  and  a  goodly  percent  of  their  shots,  and  Loftus  and  Martin 
keep  their  opponents'  score  low  by  carefully  and  assiduously  guarding 
them  and  bolster  their  own  score  by  keeping  the  ball  within  easy 
striking  distance.  Fouse,  the  original  "Circus  Solly,"  has  been  forced 
to  leave  school  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  father,  thus  depriving 
the  team  of  his  services. 

Loyola  has  no  lightweight  representatives  this  year,  but  has  a 
classy  bantam  aggregation  comprising  such  stars  as  Glasen,  Enright, 
Plunkett,  Ryan,  McCue  and  McNulty. 

Loyola  opened  the  season  with  a  double  win  at  Til- 
Record  den.  Both  Tilden's  heavy  and  bantam  teams  suc- 
cumbed to  the  finished  and  superior  playing  of  the 
Rogers  Park  aggregation.  Loftus  and  McDonough  starred  for  the 
heavies  while  Moran  featured  for  the  bantams.  Shortly  after  this 
Loyola  journeyed  to  Crane  and  walloped  two  of  their  representative 
teams.     Our  heavies  copped  from  the  Crane  unlimited  24  to  11,  and 
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the  Crane  bantams  succumbed  30  to  12.  At  half  time  Loyola  was 
on  the  small  end  of  a  7  to  6  score,  but  smart  tossing  by  George  Mc- 
Donough  and  Ed  Loftus  in  the  last  period  turned  the  verdict  in 
Loyola's  favor.  "Chuck"  Moran  featured  for  the  bantams,  caging 
five  baskets. 

Waller,  induced  by  the  tantalizing  offer  of  supposed  pickings,  wan- 
dered into  Loyola's  gym,  but  evidently  became  dazzled  by  the  bright 
lights,  both  their  teams  going  down  to  defeat.  The  Waller  quintet 
fought  gamely  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually  yielded  supremacy  to 
the  superior  marksmanship  of  Loyola,  who  ran  up  a  big  score  while 
their  opponents  gathered  only  a  few  points.  The  Loyola  bantams 
easily  outclassed  those  of  North  Division  High. 

Senn  H.  S.  agreed  to  give  Loyola  some  practice  for  the  St.  Louis 
U.  game,  so  our  boys  trotted  over  there  and  administered  a  decisive 
beating,  despite  the  fact  that  they  practised  passing  more  than  shoot- 
ing. Moran  and  McDonough  did  some  expert  caging  while  Loftus  and 
Martin,  per  instructions,  closely  guarded  their  men. 

Rushing  their  heavier  opponents  off  their  feet,  Loyola  Academy 
basketballers  defeated  the  St.  Louis  University  quintet  28  to  12  in 
the  local's  gymnasium,  spoiling  a  string  of  victories  for  the  visitors. 
Every  inch  of  room  for  spectators  was  taken  and  it  was  estimated 
that  close  to  two  thousand  saw  the  contest.  At  half  time  the  Chi- 
cagoans  led  9  to  4.  Captain  McDonough  starred,  scoring  five  baskets 
and  caging  two  free  throws.  This  victory  for  Loyola  Academy  over 
a  university  team  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  far  above  the 
academic  class  and  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  city 
championship. 

Loyola   [28]  St.  Louis  U.  [12] 

B.  F.  P.  T.                                         B.     F.     P.    T. 

McDonough,  r.f.   . .  5  2  1  0  Grace,  r.f 1      0      0      1 

Moran,  l.f 3  0  0  0  Henser,  l.f 0      2      0      0 

Florence,  c 1  0  0  0  Dircheln,  c 3 

Loftus,  r.g 2  0  1  0  Donahue,  r.g.  . 

Martin,  l.f 0  0  10  Higgins,  l.g.  . . . 

Tritschler,  r.f 2  0  0  0  Seymour,  r.f.  . . 

Melican,  l.g 0  0  0  0 

Loyola  journeyed  over  to  the  South  Side  and  came  away  with 
another  scalp  at  its  belt,  Wendell  Phillips  being  the  victims.  The 
game  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  of  the  season,  Loyola  being  hard 
pressed  at  the  start.  At  half  time  the  Phillips  (probable  winners  of 
the  high  school  championship)  led  12  to  8,  but  Loyola  by  hard  playing 
and  good  team  work  evened  the  score  15  all,  and  thus  it  remained 
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until  the  whistle  blew.    Successive  baskets  by  McDonough,  Moran  and 
Florence  in  the  overtime  period  gave  Loyola  a  23  to  15  win. 

Loyola  [23]  Phillips  [15] 

R.  F McDonough      Weiss    L.  F. 

L.  F Moran     Zepp  R.  F. 

C Florence     Klein  C. 

R.  G Loftus      Stewart  L.  G. 

L.  G Martin      Hust    R.  G. 

Baskets  —  McDonough  (3),  Moran  (3),  Florence  (2),  Loftus, 
Zepp  (3),  Klein  (2),  Hust.  Free  throws — McDonough  (2),  Moran 
(3),  Zepp    (3).     Referee — Burke.     Umpire — Ray. 


Loyola  obtained  revenge  for  its  only  football  defeat  when  it  soundly 
trounced  Lake  Forest  at  St.  Alphonsus'  gymnasium,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary thirty-first,  27  to  22. 

The  game  was  fought  fast  and  furiously,  but  Loyola  showed 
superior  class  throughout  and  was  always  in  the  lead.  But  at  no 
time  except  near  the  finish  of  the  contest  were  the  Loyolans  more 
than  three  points  ahead.     At  half  time  Loyola  led  16  to   15. 

McDonough  played  the  feature  game,  scoring  seventeen  points. 
Nine  of  these  were  made  from  as  many  chances  for  free  throws. 
Loftus  demonstrated  that  he  was  easily  the  best  guard  in  the  West 
when  he  prevented  Scott  from  scoring  any  baskets.  Both  centers, 
Florence  and  Jaicks,  were  ousted  for  violation  of  the  personal  foul 
rule. 

Loyola   [27]  Lake  Forest  [22] 

B.  F.  P.  T.                                       B. 

McDonough,  r.f.   . .  4  9  0  1  Scott,  r.f 0 

Moran,  l.f 3  0  0  0  Hammel,  l.f 1 

Florence,  c 2  0  4  2  Jaicks,  c 2 

Martin,  r.g 0  0  1  0  Mailers,  r.g 0 

Loftus,  l.g 0  0  1  0  Bergan,  l.g 4 

Carroll,  c 0  0  0  0  Vondras,  l.f 0 

Loyola  Academy  bowled  over  its  thirteenth  opponent  of  the  season 
when  it  downed  the  Racine  Collegians,  72  to  22,  in  the  St.  Alphonsus 
gymnasium.  At  intermission  time  the  score  was  38  to  9.  McDonough 
was  the  scoring  hero  with  sixteen  ringers,  while  honors  went  to 
Florence,  who,  playing  center  only  part  of  the  time,  shot  seven  ringers. 
Small,  of  the  visitors,  made  fourteen  points. 
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Loyola  Academy  [72]  Racine  College  [22] 

B.  F.  P.  T.  B.  F.     P.    T. 

McDonough,  r.f.  ...16  0  0  2      Small,  r.f 5  4      0      0 

Moran,  l.f 5  0  3  0  Hungerford,  l.f.  .. .  4  0      1      0 

Carroll,  c 4  0  2  0      Pepper,  c 0  0      0      0 

Martin,  r.g 1  0  1  0      Redfield,  r.g 0  0      0      0 

Loftus,  l.g 0  0  1  0      Contencon,  l.g 0  0      0      1 

Tritschler,  l.f 3  0  0  1 

Florence,  c 7  0  0  0 

Duffy,  l.g 0  0  3  0 

Augustine  A.  Flick 


The  semester  examinations  have  come  and  gone,  but  like 
Fourth  Tennyson's  brook,  we  still  go,  and,  although  sad  to  relate, 
Year  many  of  us  are  progressing  on  but  one  leg. 

The  ancient  adage  that  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits 
was  forcibly  brought  out  by  the  arrival  of  the  class  rings.  Now  that 
we  have  them  and  our  curiosity  is  satisfied,  we  wish  we  had  our 
money  back. 

Heard  in  Physics  Class 
Prof.  Miller   (peremptorily)  :     "I  want  this  stopping  talked." 
Same  professor,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether   an  auto  ran  easier 
in  packed  or  loose  snow,  asked  the  question  of  the  class.     H.  B.   (His 
Brightness)   answered,  "When  it  runs  down  hill." 

N.  B. — The  reason  we  can  jest  so  blithely  about  Physics  will  per- 
haps be  better  understood  if  it  is  known  that  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  we  have  not  yet  received  our  notes. 

Explaining  the  Haggard  Look  on  Father  O'Callaghan's  counte- 
nance. 

Father  O'Callaghan :  "Steffons,  why  are  you  always  turning 
around?" 

Voice  from  back  of  room :     "I  owe  him  a  dime." 

All  joking  aside,  that  was  probably  the  real  reason. 

Bob  Fouse,  the  official  Joe  Miller,  has  quit,  hence  the  rather  dull 
jokes   this   issue. 

Christian  Science  dope  will  henceforth  be  taboo  in  our  class. 

Kehoe,  please  note. 

We  have  bade  Xenophon  a  fond  farewell,  but  as  the  student  at  the 
adjacent  desk  says,  "It's  all  Greek  to  us." 

Augustine  A.  Flick 
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The  reading  of  the  marks  which  took  place  on  February 

Third  second  did  not  bring  happiness  to  the  majority  of  Third 

Year  "A"     Year  students.    August  Kojetski  "copped"  the  ribbons,  while 

Kuhn,  our  champion  checker  player,  came  in  for  his  share. 

Paul  Florence,  our  only  representative  on  the  basketball  team,  is 
certainly  playing  a  corking  game.  Jim  Mahoney,  Loyola's  wonderful 
cheer  leader,  has  the  yells  and  motions  to  lead  any  team  to  victory, 
and  if  we  only  follow  his  mellow  voice  and  graceful  gestures  we  shall 
always  bring  home  the  bacon.  Louis  Wise,  who  has  been  holding 
down  a  cot  and  keeping  a  couple  of  trained  nurses  busy  for  about  a 
month,  is  again  at  school,  much  to  our  joy. 

Arthur  Herron,  a  loyal  Austin  boy,  is  holding  up  Third  Year's 
reputation  during  the  noon  hour  by  practising  basketball  with  a  couple 
of  old  towels  or  a  discarded  gym  shoe. 

Bill  Wischmeyer,  our  eminent  English  scholar,  is  coming  to  school 
more  regularly  than  in  the  past. 

Jimmy  Harding  cannot  remember  the  rule  for  sum  in  the  sense 
of  "to  serve  for."  Every  morning  when  called  upon  to  recite  it  he 
mumbles  a  few  inaudible  phrases,  and  then  is  forced  to  bow  his  head 
and  submit  to  the  punishment  of  having  to  write  it  twenty-five  times. 

Ed  Enright,  Third  Year's  lanky  bantam,  has  moved  his  headquar- 
ters from  the  rear  seat  to  one  of  the  front  benches.  Vic  Hanny  has 
had  his  wool  trimmed.  Lester  Loyd,  one  of  our  fancy  steppers,  does 
not  seem  able  to  understand  the  four  rules  of  Concord  in  Greek. 
Some  of  the  explanations  he  gives  while  endeavoring  to  interpret  the 
rules  are  really  comical. 

Since  the  first  of  February  the  two  Third  Year  rooms,  that  is, 
"A"  and  "B,"  have  consolidated,  and  we  hope  to  work  together  with 
the  same  harmony  as  before. 

Among  the  newcomers  is  weary,  waiting,  whispering,  wistful  Willie 
Ryan.  He  is  a  very  conspicuous  character  and  a  basketball  player  of 
considerable  ability. 

Irving  Schuster 

At  the  present  time   it  looks  like   Frank   Glasen   would 
Third  take  the  honors. 

Year  "B"  Bernie  Johnson,   who  was  ill,   has   returned  to  school 

His  absence  kept   him   from   being  a  contender   for  the 
honors. 

Famous  Negatives 
"Do  we  eat  today?" 
"No.     I  am  broke." 
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Greek 
Greek — Greek — Greek — 
Everywhere  you  peek, 
On  the  couch  and  under  the  bed, 
But  not  a  germ  in  our  head. 

Bobby  Ward 
Note:     Nevertheless,  Bobby  managed  to  get  92  in  it. 

Seen  on  Broadway,  in  front  of  a  shoe-shining  parlor,  a  sign  stat- 
ing, "Shoes  Shined  Inside." 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  no  one  in  our  room  was  affected  by  the 
recent  raid.  Watch  your  steps,  boys,  or  Mr.  Hoyne,  the  second,  will 
get  you. 

"Loyola" 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  our  streets  there  loudly  passed, 
A  youth  who  bore,  mid  shout  and  moan, 
A  banner,  on  the  breezes  blown — 
"Loyola  \" 

His  brow  was  bright;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  not  like  he  had  seen  defeat; 
But  like  a  college  victor  sung 
The  wild  yells  of  that  well-known  tongue — 
"Loyola!" 

G.  C.  G. 

Since  the  last  quarter  the  administration  has  changed.  Morgan 
resigned  as  president  and  Glasen  was  elected  to  his  place. 

Our  class  team  claims  the  championship,  as  it  has  beat  all  opposi- 
tion— Fourth,  Third  "A"  and  the  Second  Years.  This  is  the  second 
year  we  are  champs.  The  members  of  the  team  are :  Gormaly,  cap- 
tain; Glasen,  Ryan,  Lorenz,  Desmond,  O'Meara,  Elgan. 

,  Well-Known  Sayings 

"Do  you  criticise  it  adversely?" 
"See  me  tonight." 

"Donohue,  take  the  gum  out  of  your  mouth." 
O'Meara:     "What  is  a  floating  participle?"     Mr.   Purdy  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  like  to  know. 

Anderson  is  some  stepper.    He  stepped  off  the  honor  roll  this  time. 

Anthony  C.  Morgan 
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A  rather  dull  season,  fellows,  but  here's  hoping  that  as 
Second  you  peruse  these  notes  of  class  incidents  and  attempted 
Year  "A"  humor  a  smile  of  grateful  forgiveness  will  spread  lightly 
over  your  countenance,  and  we  herewith  express  our  un- 
concealed admiration  of  your  unfailing  endurance.     Here  goes : 

A  model  lad :  Harold  "Hopeless"  Holmes,  Second  Year  "A's" 
track  man  of  no  small  renown,  has  been  proclaimed  the  fitting  model 
of  neatness,  system  and  thoroughness  to  every  student  of  the  class. 
The  forebodings  of  the  long-feared  paper  famine  seem  in  no  way  to 
affect  "Holmesy,"  as  he  continues  daily  to  submit  his  numerous  vol- 
umes of  seemingly  unlimited  length. 

Echoes  from  Geometry  Class : 

Professor:     "O'Donoghue,  what  is  a  tangent  to  a  circle?" 

Bill :     "A  line  without  length." 

Also  from  Geometry  Class : 

Professor :     "Maguire,  draw  your  figure  on  the  board." 

(Who  says  the  age  of  miracles  has  passed?) 

Ever  and  anon,  "Dick"  Ettelt  startles  the  class  by  showing  signs 
of  returning  life. 

Second  Year  "A"  rejoices  at  the  return  of  '"Doc"  Mueller  of  First 
Year  "C"  handball  fame.  Despite  the  slight  lameness,  a  result  of  his 
recent  injury,  "Doc"  has  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  fast  returning 
prowess. 

Second  Year  "A"  is  worthily  represented  on  the  Loyola  "Heavies" 
by  Paul  Florence  and  Tommy  Cline. 

The  Class  has  looked  with  increased  interest  toward  the  activities 
of  Manager  Kullman  in  scheduling  games  for  our  team ;  nothing  im- 
portant has  resulted.  Should  there  be  class  teams  in  the  school  with 
championship  aspirations,  or  teams  that  feel  that  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  their  gaining  the  title,  well.  Manager  Kullman  would  appre- 
ciate the  knowledge  of  the  names  of  same. 

WAKE  UP !!!!!!  you  promoters.  How  many  envelopes  have  the 
members  of  your  respective  bands  submitted?  Not  many,  if  any,  thus 
far.    One  month  longer.     GET  BUSY !!!!!! 

PAY  FOR  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS!! 

Charles  A.  Hummer 

The  semester  exams  found  some  of  us  high  and  some 
Second  low,  but  those  who  upheld  the  class  reputation  are  Ed- 
Year  "B"     mund  Fortmann,  who  received  highest  honors,  and  Martin 

Massmann,  Theodore  Gengler,  Edward  Ryan,  Harry  Ford 
and  Edward  Arnold. 
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Our  basketball  team  are  the  runners-up  for  the  school  champion- 
ship. McCue  and  O'Byrne,  the  forwards,  average  about  four  baskets 
a  game,  while  Arnold,  Ford  and  Ryan  keep  the  lid  on  the  shooting  of 
the  other  teams. 

We  must  now  let  you  know  that  McNellis,  the  basso-alto,  is  yearn- 
ing for  a  job  with  the  Metropolitan  opera.    Poor  child! 

The  boy  scientist — Joe  Graham. 

The  class  joker — Ed  Kelley. 

The  K.  O.  boy — Jim  Mulvey. 

Kid  Caruso — Arnold  Riley. 

Mr.  Shyne:     "You  also  have  the  book  'Scottish  Chiefs'  by  Porter." 

Young  (in  whisper  to  Kelley)  :    "What  did  he  say?" 

Kelly :     "Aw,  'Cottage  Cheese'  by  Porter." 

Famous  Sayings 

"Tubby"  Tritschler :     "Hang  it  on  the  wall." 

"Fat"  McNellis :     "Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Shyne." 

Riley :     "Say,  I'll  slap  your  face." 

Kelley:    "Hot  dog." 

McCue  :     "How  do  you  do  this,  Fortmann  ?" 

One  of  our  classmates,  whose  name  will  not  be  mentioned,  was 
heard  to  exclaim : 

"I  flunked  in  Greek  and  I  passed  in  Latin, 
So  every  cloud  is  lined  with  satin." 

The  sporting  column  now  announces  that  Teddy  Gengler  has  con- 
quered John  Vermeren  for  the  tit-tat-to  championship.  Vermeren's 
alibi  is  that  he  was  not  in  condition. 

We  have  no  verse  to  offer  you  as  yet,  but  in  the  next  issue  there 
will  be  a  spring  poem  from  the  talented  Weber. 

Martin  Massman 

First  Year  "A"  hasn't  organized  a  class  basketball  team 
First  '  as   yet.     There   seems   to   be   a   lack  of   interest   in  that 

Year  "A"    direction. 

Quite  a  few  of  our  bright  classmates  have  dropped  out 
of  our  ranks  and  have  boarded  the  "Flunker's  Special." 

Jimmy  Reichmann  wants  to  know  if  you  can  eat  meat  on  Sunday 
if  it  happens  to  come  on  Friday. 

If  iron  is  a  metal  is  Edgar  Bronse? 
If  fire  Burns  Mahon  will  Colbum? 

Edmond  Madden 
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The  onlookers  stood  with  bated  breath 

While  through  their  midst  there  sped 
A  figure  with  huge  motor  gloves 

And  touring  cap  of  red. 

He  jerked  each  lever  with  his  hand, 

He  turned  the  steering  gear; 
He  was  a  wonder  for  his  age — 

Just  past  his  fourteenth  year. 

He  held  his  foot  upon  the  clutch, 

This    demon    of   the    track. 
The  Ford  Sedan  now  takes  the  lead 

When  driven  by  Jack  Schaack. 

When  next  racing  season  opens 

Upon  our   speedway  track, 
We  expect  to  see  the  wire  crossed 

With  our  hero  looking  back. 

Robert  J.  McKenty 

Here  we  are  again,  with  the  "exams"  over  and  mid-year 
First  almost  upon  several  of  us. 

Year"B"         But  to  turn  from  an  unpleasant  subject,  we  had  three 
able  representatives  on  the  bantam  basketball  squad,  Mc- 
Nulty,  Egan,  and  Petrone. 

We  have  lost  one  of  our  most  valued  scholars,  James  Blainey,  who 
has  left  Loyola  Academy  for  St.  Mary's,  Kansas.  We  wish  him  as 
much  success  at  St.  Mary's  as  he  has  had  at  Loyola. 

As  usual,  "Count  Zendoh"  expects  honors.  He  maintains  a  strict 
silence  on  the  subject,  however,  as  he  does  on  everything.  He  opens 
his  mouth  three  times  a  day — breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

We  hope  that  the  class  basketball  league  will  be  started  as  we  have 
a  lot  of  fine  material. 

This  is  all  at  present  from  First  "B."  But  next  time  we'll  have 
some  more. 

Stanley  Ryan 
Gerald  J.  Rozek 

Since  our  last  appearance  in  the  Magazine  we  have  lost 
Mid-Year     our  president,  Frank  Lambert.    He  has  given  up  dear  old 

"L.  A."  for  the  rigid  discipline  of  Campion  College,  but 
all  of  his  friends  doubt  very  much  whether  he  went  of  his  own  free 
will.  All  of  us  have  received  letters  from  him,  and  in  most  of  them 
he  told  us  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the  Wisconsin  institution. 
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Now  that  the  semi-annual  "exams"  are  over  we  are  all  anxious 
until  we  know  the  results.  We  know  anyway  that  some  will  fall  below, 
but  as  usual  the  victorious  ones  will  be  more  numerous. 

Edward  Kakr 

The  Mid- Year  Class  of  First  Year  opened  its  session 
First  Year  with  plenty  of  pep.  Right  off,  on  the  second  day  of  its 
Mid-Year  organization  the  class  election  was  held.  The  following 
is  the  result.  Steve  Clark,  president;  Mike  Petrone,  vice- 
president  ;  Tom  Boland,  treasurer ;  John  Flynn,  secretary.  The  child 
marvel,  otherwise  known  as  "Kid"  McCarthy,  has  agreed  to  act  as 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Mid-Year  Class  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  four  new 
students. 

WANT  ADS 
Wanted — A  remedy  for  removing  freckles  from  Tom  Boland's  face. 
Wanted — One  left-handed  billiard  cue  for  J.  Flyn. 
Wanted — A  good  set  of  brains  for  Bill  O'Connell. 

Mike  Petrone,  S.  T.  Clark 
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Two  years  ago  St.  Ignatius  Academy  were  champions  of  the 
Catholic  High  School  League.  For  two  years  they  had  stood 
undefeated.  This  year  the  same  old  pep  and  form  burst  forth 
again.  We  began  the  season  with  great  hopes.  Nor  were  we  rash 
in  our  predictions.  We  met  and  defeated  the  strong  team  of  Crane 
Technical  which  has  since  taken  the  lead  in  the  City 
Basketball  League.  Marshall,  still  retaining  the  four  stars  who 
fought  in  the  finals  for  the  City  Championship  last  year, 
was  unable  to  solve  our  quick  passing.  Taking  on  a  game  a  little  too 
soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  we  lost  to  Chicago's  present  cham- 
pions, Hyde  Park,  by  a  narrow  margin.  Then  in  quick  succession  we 
triumphed  over  Parker  High  and  Chicago  Latin.  Still  undaunted  we 
met  the  down-state  champions,  St.  Viator's,  and  made  them  bow  to 
our  colors.  We  took  another  easy  victory  from  the  Academy  team  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and  have  a  game  scheduled  with  the 
leading  Academy  team  of  Milwaukee,  Marquette.  By  way  of  practice 
we  took  on  certain  athletic  clubs,  but  easily  came  out  on  top.  In 
Carmody,  Grant,  Condon,  Quinn,  Melady,  Regan,  Bulger,  Ryan,  Erick- 
son  and  Russell  we  have  men  who  know  the  game  and  are  willing  to 
work.  We  owe  special  thanks  to  Coach  Minahan  for  the  enthusiasm 
he  has  aroused. 

Frank  Quinn  has  been  chosen  captain  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to 
instill  "pep"  into  the  whole  squad.  Carmody  is  performing  at  center 
and  works  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  Jack  McNulty.  Quinn  and 
Regan  can  be  relied  upon  to  cage  the  baskets  with  regularity,  while 
Bulger  is  a  good  working  mate  for  either  of  them.  In  Grant  and 
Condon  we  have  two  stellar  guards  and,  while  Grant  is  nursing  a  sore 
knee,  Melady  is  more  than  filling  the  gap. 

Shortly  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  St.  Ignatius  lightweights 
defeated  the  Riverside  lights  by  a  comfortable  score.  Later  they 
met  and  easily  defeated  the  St.  Procopius  five.  Owing  to  several  class 
arrangements  and  sickness  the  lightweight  schedule  was  slightly  dis- 
arranged. 

On  December  thirteenth,  1916,  after  a  week  of  practice,  we  met 
Crane  High  School  at  our  gym.  It  was  a  lively  game,  and  the  boys 
showed  their  class,  although  their  team-work  was  not  up  to  mid- 
season  form. 
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Crane  [4]  St.  Ignatius  [19] 

R.  F.    Liska  Quinn R.  F. 

L.  F.    Watson  Melady,  Regan  L.  F. 

C Steinmetz  Carmody    C. 

R.  G Bernstein  Condon   R.  G- 

L.  G Geis  Grant  L.  G. 

Baskets — Quinn  (4),  Carmody  (4),  Grant,  Watson.  Free  throws — 
Quinn,  Liska    (2). 

On  Monday,  December  eighteenth,  we  tackled  the  Marshall  High 
school  five.  The  Marshall  team  consisted  of  four  members,  who  played 
on  last  year's  star  team.  After  a  fierce  struggle  we  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  the  game  ended  with  the  following  score :  St.  Ignatius,  11 ; 
Marshall,  8. 

On  Saturday,  December  sixteenth,  we  played  the  Precious  Blood 
Athletic  Club  at  our  gym.  In  this  game  the  boys  showed  mid-season 
form,  and  when  the  final  whistle  blew  the  score  was :  St.  Ignatius, 
25;  Precious  Blood,  9. 

Precious  Blood  [9]  St.  Ignatius  [25] 

R.  F Considine      Quinn   R.  F. 

L.  F R.  Kenny      Carmody   L.  F. 

C L.  Kenny      Grant   C. 

R.  G Mann      Melady  R.  G. 

L.  G Curby      Condon L.  G. 

Baskets  —  Quinn  (2),  Carmody  (6),  Grant  (4),  R.  Kenny  (2), 
Mann   (2).     Free  throws — Grant,  Mann. 

On  December  twenty-first  the  lightweights  journeyed  to  Riverside 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a  fast  game  from  the  Riverside  lightweights. 

St.  Ignatius  [17]  Riverside  [U] 

R.  F Bulger  Beckley   R.  F. 

L.  F Frawley  Supplitt   L.  F. 

C Crowley  Bradbury   C 

R.  G McNichols  Juric ^ R.  G. 

L.  G Russell  Evans   L.  G. 

Baskets — Bulger  (4),  Frawley,  McNichols  (2),  Supplitt  (2),  Brad- 
bury, Evans.    Free  throws — Bulger  (2),  Russell,  Evans   (3). 

On  January  third  Campion  Academy  fell  before  the  sweeping  attack 
of  the  St.  Ignatius  five.  Quinn  was  the  individual  star,  making 
eighteen  points  for  his  team. 
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St.  Ignatius  [28]  Campion  [6] 

R.  F.  Frawley      Clark R.  F. 

L.  F.  Melady,  Regan      P.  McAleese   L.  F. 

C Carmody,  Clarke      McCabe    C. 

R.  G Grant      C.  McAleese  R.  G. 

L.  G Condon,  Erickson      HoUiday    L.  G. 

Baskets — Quinn  (7),  Regan,  Carmody  (2),  Grant,  Clark  (2),  Mc- 
Cabe.    Free  throws — Quinn    (4). 

On  January  eleventh  St.  Ignatius  received  its  first  setback  at  the 
hands  of  Hyde  Park.  The  boys  could  not  get  their  bearings  in  the 
first  half  and  it  ended  Hyde  Park,  21 ;  St.  Ignatius,  6.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  our  boys  came  back  strong  in  the  second  half  and  made  life 
miserable  for  the  Hyde  Park  players.  Finally  "Father  Time"  stepped 
in  and  called  the  game  when  five  minutes  more  of  play  would  have 
given  us  victory.  i 

St.  Ignatius  [19]  Hyde  Park  [24] 

R.  F Quinn,  Melady      Berkhoff   R.  F. 

L.  F Regan,  Bulger      Bushnell    L.  F. 

C Carmody      Williams    C. 

R.  G Condon      Segal   R.  G. 

L.  G Grant,  McNally      Croaks    L.  G. 

Baskets— Berkhoff  (2),  Bushnell  (2),  Williams  (5),  Croaks,  Car- 
mody (5),  Melady  (3).  Free  throws — Quinn  (2),  Carmody,  Berk- 
hoff (4). 

On  Saturday,  January  twenty-seventh,  we  put  one  more  name  on 
our  scalp  list,  the  unfortunate  one  being  Holy  Family  Alumni.  Al- 
though they  fought  hard  the  team-work  and  basket  shooting  of  our 
boys  sent  them  home  with  a  33-13  defeat. 

St.  Ignatius  [33]  Holy  Family  [13] 

L.  F Quinn      McManus    L.  F. 

R.  F Regan,  Melady      Kelleher    R.  F. 

C Grant      Harrington    C. 

R.  G Condon      Berg    R.  G. 

L.  G Ryan      Bulger    L.  G. 

Baskets— Quinn  (6),  Melady  (4),  Condon  (3),  Regan  (2),  Mc- 
Manus, Harrington  (2),  Berg,  Kelleher,  Bulger.  Free  throws — Quinn 
(3),  Bulger   (1). 

On  January  thirtieth  we  traveled  out  to  administer  a  neat  trimming 
to  Parker  High  School.  The  long  floor  and  the  defensive  work  of 
the  Parker  guards  made  the  game  interesting. 
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St.  Ignatius  [18] 

R.  F Quinn 

L.  F.    Bulger,   Regan 

C Carmody 

R.  G Condon 

L.  G Melady 


Parker  [11] 

Wall    R.  F. 

Conklin    L.  F. 

Killburn    C. 

Boger   R.  G. 

McGuire    L.  G. 


Baskets — Quinn,   Regan,  Carmody   (3),   Bulger    (2),  Killburn   (2), 
McGuire.    Free  throws — Carmody  (2),  Quinn  (2),  Killburn   (5). 

After  being  held  to  a  5-5  score  at  half-time,  St.  Ignatius  Acaderny 
opened  up  in  the  second  period  and  blasted  St.  Viator's  defense,  win- 


ning 24-8  before  a  capacity  crowd, 
ing  with  five  ringers. 

St.  Ignatius  [24] 

R.  F Quinn 

L.  F Regan 

C Carmody 

R.  G Condon 

L.  G Melady 


Carmody  featured  in  basket  shoot- 

St.  Viators  [8] 

Berry   R.  F. 

Ashe    L.  F. 

Corbett    C. 

Smith    R.  G. 

Lynch    L.  G. 


Baskets — Quinn  (2),  Regan  (2),  Carmody  (5),  Condon,  Berry, 
Ashe,  Corbett.     Free  throws — Quinn   (4),  Berry    (2). 

On  February  eighth  we  defeated  Chicago  Latin  in  their  own  gym. 
Previous  to  this  the  losers  had  defeated  Loyola,  so  that  in  defeating 
them  we  won  two  victories. 


St.  Ignatius  [21] 

R.  F.   Quinn 

L.  F Bulger 

C Carmody 

R.  G Condon 

L.  G Melady 


Chicago  Latin  [17] 

Keyes    R.  F. 

Hales    L.  F. 

Gerhardt    C. 

Cummings    R.  G. 

Quinn   L.  G. 


Baskets — Quinn,  Bulger  (3),  Carmody  (4),  Melady,  Keyes  (S), 
Hales  (2).     Free  throws — Quinn  (3),  Keyes  (3). 

Before  closing  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  excellent  guarding 
of  Condon  and  Melady  which  has  been  commented  upon  on  several 
occasions.  Regan,  Quinn  and  Bulger  are  three  excellent  forwards  and 
Carmody  at  center  is  a  fit  pivot  for  such  a  machine. 

James  E.  Russell 
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The  twelfth  regular  meeting  of  the  Loyola  Lit- 
The  Loyola  erary  Society  opened  with  an  air  of  briskness  and 

Literary  Society  energy.  It  was  the  first  meeting  after  a  long 
Christmas  vacation.  Most  of  the  members  were 
present,  eagerly  looking  forward  to  another  half-year  of  work  and 
pleasure.  Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by  the  members  when  the 
"mock  trial"  was  announced  for  the  next  regular  meeting.  It  was  the 
main  subject  for  the  following  week.  Therefore  it  was  not  surprising 
to  see  the  entire  Third  and  Fourth  Years  present  at  the  trial.  Through 
the  kind  permission  of  the  faculty  the  classes  that  were  present  at 
the  trial  were  dismissed  at  two  o'clock. 

Being  the  first  "mock  trial"  to  be  handled  by  the  Loyola  Literary 
Society  the  event  in  itself  was  a  novelty.  The  defendant  was  John 
English  of  Three  "A,"  indicted  for  violating  certain  sections  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  He  was  defended  by  his  counsels,  Wilbert 
Crowley  and  James  Russell.  The  prosecution  was  the  Loyola  Literary 
Society,  represented  by  Attorneys  Vincent  Sheridan  and  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. Austin  Gallagher  presided  as  judge,  while  Charles  Horan 
acted  as  clerk.  Everyone  present  enjoyed  the  trial  from  the  reading 
of  the  indictment  until  the  jury,  with  handkerchiefs  to  eyes,  returned 
a  verdict  "of  guilty  while  temporarily  insane."  All  joined  in  the 
opinion  that  the  trial  was  a  complete  success. 

On  account  of  the  exams  the  next  regular  meeting  consisted  merely 
in  the  election  of  officers  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Great  polit- 
ical strategy  was  displayed  by  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  second  semester  were : 

Edward    P.    Fitzgerald Vice-President 

James  Russell  Treasurer 

Daniel  V.  Gallery Recording  Secretary 

Benjamin  McKanna    Corresponding  Secretary 

Thomas  Dowd,  Russell  Erickson Censors 

Third  Year  "A"  united  in  electing  most  of  their  own  fellows. 
Some  "pep"  to  that  Three  "A"  bunch ! 

Because  of  the  basketball  game  with  Parker  the  fourteenth  regular 
meeting  was  adjourned  without  conducting  any  business,  a  quorum  not 
being  present.  Hov/ever,  the  members  made  up  for  it  at  the  meeting 
of  February  sixth.  At  this  meeting  the  Irish  Home  Rule  question 
was  thrashed  out,  the  judges  favoring  the  bill. 

The  Marquette  Debate 
Now    comes  the   big   event   of   the  year   for   the    Loyola   Literary 
Society — "The  Marquette  Debate."       It  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this 
year.     The  subject  has  been  chosen  by  Marquette  and  is  as  follows: 
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Resolved :  "That  the  United  States  shall  impose  upon  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  military  service  of  at  least  one  year."  It  has  not  been 
decided  which  side  of  the  question  we  shall  uphold.  This  has  been 
left  to  the  decision  of  Father  McCormick  who  will  weigh  it  carefully 
before  choosing.  However,  this  does  not  affect  the  preliminaries 
which  take  place  Tuesday,  February  thirteenth.  Two-thirds  of  the 
organization  have  entered  the  preliminaries  and  it  looks  like  a  hard 
fight  for  those  three  coveted  places.  It  seems  to  be  an  established 
precedent  that  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  team  generally  loses  at 
home.  But  this  time  we  intend  to  smash  the  precedent.  Now,  fellows, 
up  and  show  your  mettle.  Prepare  your  speeches  and  let  us  beat  the 
Marquette  team. 

Edward  P.  Fitzgerald 

John  Devery,  with  an  average  of  98.5%,  barely  snatched 
Fourth  the   Maroon   and    Gold    Ribbon,    significant   of   Four   "A" 

Year  "A"      brilliancy,  from  Paul  Broccolo,  whose  knowledge  was  cal- 
culated   at   an   even   98%.     Kerrigan,    Bulger,   Keefe    and 
Hatton  were  also  awarded  honors. 

One  more  lap  in  the  big  race  for  education  and  Four  "A"  will 
readily  cry,  "Nuff !" 

Galloping  around  the  curves  for  the  last  time,  the  over-worked 
ponies  are  far  ahead  of  the  world's  record.  "Interlinear"  with  Kerri- 
gan in  the  saddle  is  leading.  "AH  Ears"  and  "Good  Eyesight,"  owned 
by  Johnston  and  O'Hare,  are  closely  pressing  the  Kerrigan  mount  for 
the  leading  position,  while  Carvlin,  mounted  on  "Ciceronian-Literal" 
of  the  Broccolo-Devery   stable,  is  almost  hopelessly  outdistanced. 

The  horse  magnates  of  Four  "A"  are  preparing  to  dispose  of  many 
of  their  thoroughbreds. 

Special 

Enemies  of  the  Ribbon-Makers'  Union — Mr.  Gross  and  Father 
Trentmann. 

Christmas  Memoirs 

O'Hare  +  $8.00  per  =  Pinch  Back   (green). 

How  do  they  do  it? 

Class  Basketball 

Four  "A"  heavies  have  pulled  through  the  season  so  far  with  only 
one  defeat  to  darken  the  records.  This  was  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Walsh's  "Red  Tie  Pets."  Oh !  for  another  whack  at  them ! 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Mr.  Walsh  arranges  the  games.  We 
don't  blame  him.  A  team  that  wanted  to  be  champions  never  did  feel 
safe  on  the  same  floor  with  our  basket  tossers.  Former  score: 
T'hree  "A,"  8;  Four  "A,"  6.     We  demand  a  return  match. 
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Bulger,  Quinn,  Melady,  Grant  and  Harrington  are  our  contribution 
to  the  Academy  team.  These  boys  are  wonders  at  pegging  the  inflated 
leather  at  the  baskets;  but,  when  they  get  their  Irish  up — curtain — 
"The  Only  Way" — do  a  Joe  Loomis. 

Father  Provincial's  Visit 

This  class  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  Father  Provincial,  who 
attended  one  of  our  "Religion  classes." 

We  wish  to  thank  Denis  (French  form)  O'Hare  for  the  masterful 
way  in  which  he  dealt  with  all  the  problems  that  the  scientific  brain 
of  Father  Burrowes  could  place  before  him. 

Personals 

Jim  Duffy  has  relinquished  his  seat  in  our  "Knowledge  Emporium." 
We  wish  you  every  success,  Jim ! 

"You're  it !     Now  chase  me !" 

McGonigle  to  Mies  to  Grant. 

Johnston  (after  industriously  reading  a  page  of  Greek)  :  "I  don't 
believe  I  know  that  passage,  Father." 

Brennan,  besides  cartooning  for  a  number  of  out-of-town  papers, 
is  drawing  pictures  for  Xenophon's  Anabasis    (one  copy  only). 

This  is  all !     Malloy  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story. 

WiLBERT  F.  Crowley 

Well,  here  we  are  again.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Fourth  "mag,"   Four  "B"  has   been   through  a  trying  ordeal  or, 

Year  "B"  rather,  eight  of  them.  Luckily,  most  of  us  have  weathered 
the  blast,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  gods  (Xenophon 
stuff),  will  hang  on  until  the  finals.  The  difficulty  of  the  exams  could 
easily  be  discerned  in  the  mob  at  chapel  on  every  examination  day. 

James  Taylor  led  the  class  with  an  average  of  96.  Zvetina,  Faulk- 
ner and  Sheridan  received  first  honors,  and  Egan  and  Tepley  secured 
second  honors. 

The  class  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  Patrick  Sweeney  on  the 
loss  of  his  mother,  who  died  recently.     May  her  soul  rest  in  peace. 

We  are  getting  quite  "chesty"  about  discarding  Cicero  and  Xeno- 
phon, and  are  beginning  to  look  down  on  them  as  unworthy  of  our 
talents.  The  only  drawback  is,  if  so  many  flunked  in  these  authors, 
what  will  happen  when  we  are  examined  in  Homer  and  Virgil? 

The  other  day  someone  passed  around  a  newspaper  clipping  bear- 
ing the  information  that  George  Krupka  was  to  be  hung  for  murdering 
his  wife.  We  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  impending  fate  of  our 
class  president,  but  we  found,  to  our  intense  relief,  that  it  was  not 
our  George.     George's  wife  is  still  alive. 
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Markiewicz,  the  "human  interrogation  point,"  as  Gallagher  calls 
him,  is  rattling  them  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  minute.  Anyway,  it 
shows  there  is  something  besides  solid  ivory  in  his  head. 

Bernie  Simunich  needed  a  change  of  air,  so,  without  consulting  the 
professor,  he  changed  seats  with  Tepley.  After  sending  them  back  to 
their  own  seats  three  times,  Father  Trentman  gave  it  up  as  hopeless 
and  let  them  stay  where  they  were. 

Proof  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction :  "Corny"  Burke  wasn't 
the  first  to  hand  in  his  examination  paper  the  other  day.  Will  won- 
ders never  cease? 

Ed  Fitzgerald,  the  distinguished  Thespian  of  Four  "B,"  will  repre- 
sent the  class  in  the  college  play.     We'd  go  to  see  Ed  in  a  monologue. 

Alfred  Faulkner 

After  the  mid-year  examinations  Gallery  carried  the  hon- 

Third  ors  of  the  class  with  an  average  of  97.7.     The  following 

Year  "A"      received  honors :     Benson,  Ives,  Ryan,  Russell,  McKanna, 

Dostal,  English,  Buckley  and  Javoish.    As  the  exams  were 

far  from  easy  the  good  showing  of  the  class  is  to  be  commended. 

Since  our  last  issue  Three  "A"  has  gained  control  of  nearly  all  of 
the  school  organizations. 

William  Ives  has  been  elected  Prefect  of  the  Junior  Sodality  and 
appearances  indicate  that  he  will  satisfactorily  "fill"  the  office. 

Turning  to  athletics,  Earl  Carmody  was  elected  captain  of  the 
Academy  basketball  team  and  since  then  has  done  good  work  at  center. 
And  still  another  captain  dwells  in  Three  "A."  Russell  Erickson, 
our  star  fullback,  was  elected  captain  of  the  1917  football  team.  His 
duties  are  not  very  pressing  as  yet. 

At  the  class  election  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 

President   James  Russell 

Vice-President   Benjamin  McKanna 

Secretary   William  Ryan 

Treasurer   Earl  Carmody 

As  an  organization  we  have  supported  the  basketball  team  in  the 
gym  and  our  Greek  war  cries  have  become  historical.  Our  ties  of 
light  maroon  embroidered  with  "3A"  in  gold  have  proved  a  sensation. 

The  following  committeemen  were  appointed :  Literary — Gallery, 
Benson,  Dostal.  Athletics — Erickson,  Deegan,  Brooks.  Social — Eck- 
mann,  Helion,  McKanna.  Dramatic — English  and  Ives.  Thus  organ- 
ized as  a  class,  Three  "A"  has  many  plans  for  the  future. 

The  heavyweight  basketball  team  representing  Three  "A"  has  won 
every  game  yet  played,  thus  establishing  a  good  lead  for  itself  in  the 
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interclass  league.  The  lineup:  Brooks,  left  forward;  Erickson,  right 
forward;  Ryan,  center;  AUain,  left  guard;  Russell,  right  guard. 
Erickson  is  captain. 

The  lightweights  also  lead  in  their  division.  The  lineup:  Schaefer, 
left  forward;  Kelly,  right  forward;  Deegan,  center;  Gallery,  left 
guard;  McKanna,  right  guard.     Deegan  is  captain. 

Town  Gossip 

The  population  of  our  thriving  village  is  on  the  decline,  owing  to 
the  exams. 

Familiar  nicknames :  "Count  Creighton,"  "Fritz  AUain,"  "River- 
side" and  "Roman  Dalka." 

The  Kopicki  Twins 
Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these,  "Which  one  is  Ben?" 

James  E.  Russeix 

The  third  quarter  is  now  upon  us,  and  every  member  of 
Third  Three  "C"  is  striving  with  renewed  efforts  to  attain  some 

Year  "C"      honor  next  quarter. 

What's  going  to  happen?  John  Shufeldt  didn't  take  the 
class  honors  this  time.  But  then  there  was  "Little  Joe"  Wcislo,  who 
went  proudly  up  and  was  adorned  with  the  much  coveted  ribbon.  It 
must  be  said,  though,  John  Shufeldt  came  mighty  close.  But  "close" 
only  counts  in  "horseshoes,"  and  next  quarter  there  are  going  to  be 
some  other  "shoes"  tossed  mighty  near  that  "stake." 

It  is  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  pride  that  we  chronicle  the  event 
that  Timothy  Sullivan  was  awarded  first  prize,  out  of  five  hundred 
competents,  in  a  short  story  contest  given  by  the  Newsboys'  Journal, 
St.  Louis.     There  is  nothing  too  good  for  Three  "C" — is  there,  Tim? 

On  January  sixteenth  the  class  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  ofiicers  of  the  class.  After  a  very  close  election  the  following 
men  were  honored  with  offices : 

President  John  Shufeldt 

Vice-President    William  McKenny 

Secretary  Tim  Sullivan 

Treasurer   Frank  McNichols 

Recording  Secretary  John  Regan 

Corresponding  Secretary  Tom  McNally 

We  have  with  us  today — Wm.  McDernott,  the  boy  with  the  new 
long  "jeans."  He  now  thinks  he's  a  man.  But  he  only  thinks  it 
Maloney  is  getting  to  be  a  regular  Pythagoras  in  mathematics.    He  is 
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always  the  first  through  and  always  right.  More  power  to  you,  "Aug." 
Majerowski  now  combs  his  hair  in  a  pompadour.  He  is  also  decorated 
with  a  new  pair  of  glasses.    "Preparedness." 

Our  lightweight  basketball  players  are  surely  burning  up  the  league. 
They  have  won  every  game  but  one.  Look  out  for  Three  "C  light- 
weights ! 

Al  Walforth  is  now  busy  learning  the  art  of  fencing.  Whether  he 
actually  can  build  a  fence  or  not  is  yet  to  be  learned. 

"Lapiens"  Daniels  is  an  oracle  on  all  points  of  learning.  He  even 
knows  how  long  it  takes  to  count  a  million.  But  he  did  not  say  a 
million  of  what. 

Tom  McNally  is  learning  his  trade  early.  He  certainly  looked  fine 
in  his  blue  suit  with  bright  buttons  and  a  club  hanging  at  his  side. 

John  P.  Regan 

Splendid   results    were  the    fruit   of   five   months'    study. 
Second         West  took  class  honors  with  CuUen  second. 
Year  "A"  Sidney  Keate  is   rapidly  recovering,   and   Rice  has   re- 

turned to  school. 

Since  our  last  issue  Kochel  has  been  placed  in  the  "infant  division" 
of  our  geometry  class. 

Mr.  Garland :     "You  ought  to  play  the  violin." 

Dineen :     "Why  ?" 

Mr.  Garland :     "It  would  give  your  chin  a  rest." 

(O'Grady's  goat  did  this.) 

Our  basketball  team,  according  to  all  reports,  is  doing  fine. 

Finnamore  has  decided  to  play  basketball — to  give  the  other  rooms 
a  chance,  he  says. 

Joe  Burke  has  contributed  a  note  to  this  issue,  but  we  cannot  read 
it  Any  person  thinking  he  can  solve  the  puzzle,  see  the  writer  of 
these  notes. 

Breen  has  annexed  long  "uns"  since  Christmas. 
Light  Occupations 

Looking  for  the  fundamental  image  when  you  describe  an  arc 

Famous  Negatives 
"No,  Father,  the  ink  ran  dry  in  my  fountain  pen." 
The  new  fellow  from  Toledo 
Is  quite  a  find,  I'll  say. 
For  he  plays  the  game  of  basketball 
In  a  very  snappy  way. 

W.  Ryan 
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In  preparing  these  notes  some  witty  member  of  the  class 

Second         said,  "Let's  put  the  introduction  first."     What  say  you? 

Year  "B"         Well,  the  mid-year   exams  are  over  and  everybody  is 

resting  easier.     Brady  attained  first  place  with  an  average 

of  99.2,  while  only  a  couple  flunked. 

Mandy  is  still  the  cutest  member  of  the  class. 

The  heavyweight  basketball  team,  under  Captain  McNally,  has  not 
lost  a  game  and  is  out  for  the  championship. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Garland,  in  explaining  a  problem,  asked  some- 
one what  kind  of  a  triangle  he  should  draw,  and  received  the  answer: 
"A  three-sided  one." 

"Red"  Hayes  is  asking  everybody  to  step  ten  rounds  with  him. 
Hayes  had  better  be  careful  or  Henry  Breen  might  accept. 

Tom  McKenna  is  continually  breaking  into  print.  We  thought  that 
we  could  keep  him  out  this  time,  but  he  went  and  got  long  "jeans," 
and  of  course  we  just  can't  keep  that  a  secret. 

Grogan  is  still  entertaining  the  center  of  the  room  with  his  me- 
lodious songs,  stories  and  jokes. 

Rodgers  informs  us  that  Kelly  has  a  brown  derby.  It  must  be 
some  Kelly. 

Who  has  the  oil  mop?    Ask  McKenna,  he  knows. 

Grogan  will  be  out  for  indoor  pitcher  next  season.  He  has  been 
in  winter  practice  at  the  Boston  Store  heaving  C.  O.  D.  packages. 

Two  "B"  is  working  enthusiastically  for  the  play.  We  expect  to 
be  among  the  leaders  in  the  number  of  tickets  sold. 

A  Playlet  in  One  Act  and  Two  Scenes 

Scene  I.     The  Classroom. 

The  teacher  has  just  concluded  a  half -hour's  explanation  of  some 
important  question  in  Catechism.  There  is  a  lull.  Then  the  teacher's 
voice  breaks  the  silence :    "Any  questions  ?" 

Voice  from  back  of  the  room  (sleepily)  :  "Yes,  Father.  Whatya 
been  talking  about?" 

Curtain. 

Scene  II.    The  Jug. 

Curtain. 

T.  L.  J.  Haybrascheid 

The  highest  honors  of  the  class  were  equally  merited  by 

Second         Joseph  Lucas  and  Henry  Hrodej.     Their  averages  were 

Year  "D"     97.    The  second  highest  average  was  94,  merited  by  Robert 

Caverlee. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  see  Edward  Miniat  and  John  Riley,  two  of 
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our  best  basketball  players,  leave  St.  Ignatius.  Miniat  is  now  attending 
the  Carter  Harrison  High  School. 

The  candy  store  has  a  good  clerk  in  Earl  Goodwillie.  Earl  thinks 
the  store  has  good  candy  also.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  sustained  a  ter- 
rible loss.  A  bag  of  candy  was  taken  from  him  by  the  professor 
and  the  poor  boy  watched  it  passed  half  way  round  the  room.  Those 
thus  favored  declared  Earl  had  excellent  choice  in  candy. 

An  unknown  bard  submits  the  following: 

Caesar — what  does  the  name  suggest? 
Caesar — a  Roman  you  might  guess. 
But  Caesar  is  dead,  so  let  us  grieve, 
Even  tho'  he  is  our  pet  peeve. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  when  Frank  McTigue,  who 
was  our  classmate  in  First  Year,  returned. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Howard  Flynn's  long  absence  is  another 
one  of  his  frequent  vacations  or  whether  he  has  left  St.  Ignatius. 

Stussi,  who  was  with  us  for  a  long  time,  is  now  attending  St 
Mary's,  Kansas. 

No  one  ever  heard  Lucas  or  Hrodej  quoting  the  following  before 
exams : 

Eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

For   tomorrow   you   may   flunk. 

On  account  of  his  wit  and  humor,  Cassidy  has  been  named  Wamba. 

Phil  Ryan,  our  classmate  from  River  Forest,  has  fallen  into  his 
old  habit  of  coming  late.  He  still  gives  that  time-worn  excuse,  "There 
was  a  cow  on  the  track."  Yes,  we  agree  with  him  that  River  Forest 
is  a  beautiful  place  full  of  rivers,  trees,  hills — and  bluffs. 

George  Bardon,  Robert  Caverlee 

Since  Cuthbert  White,   Esq.,   has  left   us,   we   shall,  with 
First  the  kind   indulgence  of  our  readers,  endeavor  to  fill  his 

Year  "A"      place. 

No  chronicle  is  complete  without  the  results  of  the 
mid-year  exams,  so  here  goes.  Dan  Gannon  led  the  class  with  an 
average  of  99.3,  while  Nick  Daley  was  a  close  second  with  98.4. 
Watch  these  two  fellows  and  see  who  will  lead  in  the  third  lap  of 
the  great  race. 

Others  to  receive  "first  honors"  were:  Albert  Sedlack,  96;  John 
Barrett,  94;  Robert  Campbell,  93;  Michael  Mahon,  93;  Vincent  Bul- 
fin,  92 ;  Arthur  Keate,  91 ;  Donald  Martens,  91 ;  Dennis  Morrissey,  91 ; 
Charles  Kyle,  91 ;  John  Johnson,  90,  and  Albert  Schubert,  90. 
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John  Johnson,  who  favored  us  with  "The  Death  of  King  Connor 
MacNessa"  at  the  semi-annual  distribution  of  ribbons,  promises  to 
be  a  strong  contender  for  the  gold  medal  in  the  elocution  contest  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

We  are  rejoiced  that  Sidney  Keate,  the  brother  of  our  classmate, 
Arthur,  is  on  the  fair  way  to  recovery.  We  certainly  stormed  heaven 
for  him  through  the  powerful  intercession  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
We  hereby  congratulate  his  dear  ones  at  home  on  his  steady  im- 
provement. 

Heard  in  passing :  Bulfin :  "You  should  not  hit  anyone  with  your 
left." 

Barrett:     "Why?" 

Bulfin :    "Because  it  isn't  right." 

Another  would-be  wit  observes :  "Say,  boys,  if  war  comes,  the 
boys  of  One  "A"  will  be  penniless.  Look  at  Daley;  he's  Nicholas, 
now."    Wow ! 

One  High  "A"  is  turning  out  gymnasts,  not  to  say,  contortionists. 
Dennis  Morrissey  was  discovered  lately  trying  to  put  his  feet  around 
his  neck.     How  affectionate ! 

Joe  Gubbins,  who  monopolizes  the  aisle  adjoining  his  desk,  was 
advised,  the  other  day,  to  take  the  gum  out  of  his  mouth  and  put 
his  feet  in. 

Daneel  Gannon,  Nicholas  Daley,  John  Basmtt 


"The  Store  with  a  Conscience** 

SCHLESINGER'S 

MEN'S  SHOPS 
6207  Broadway   —    1209  N.Clark  St. 

announces 

the  spring  exposition  of  smart 

HATS  and  SHIRTS 

of  character  and  quahty. 
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i[HE  art  \o-Oer  is  quick  to  appreciate  a  \Cork  of  exqui- 
site beauty).  The  musician  rejoices  at  finding  an 
instrument  of  surpassing  musical  vJorth.    The.Steger 

Pla>'er  Grand  Piano  is  unusually)  beautiful  and  is  superb  in  tone. 

Think  of  tKe  most  v?onderful  palace  in  tne  vJorld.    Picture  the 

Steger 
Pla})er  Grand  Piano 

in  its  most  gorgeous  draxOing  room       You  vJould  find  it  more 
beautiful  than  e^Oer  b^)  comparison  \!)iu\  its  splendid  surroundings. 

I  ou    "o^ould    be    impressed    b]p    tne    tonal    resources    of    this 
Steger  Instrument. 

B]?  Its  perfect  fidelity)  in  unfolding  to  >)ou  the  melodies  of  the 
masters,  as  the;p  vJould  desire  to  hear  them  plaj)ed,  it  vJould 
impel  3)ou  to  sa^p  :  "Its  tone-qualities  are  excep- 
tional— its  interpretation  is  lifelike  Nio  instrurhent 
could  be  more  perfect  or  more  tVul^  musical." 

Steger  &  Sons 

Piano  Manufacturing  Companj) 

Established   1879 


students  of  Loyola  University 
cure  requested  to  patronize 

The  Jack  Shannon  Co. 

Chicago's  Leading  Sporting 
Goods  House 

54  E.  MONROE  ST. 


Have  your 

PHOTOS 

Made   by 

S.   GORDON 

Regent  Theatre  Bldg. 

Near  Columbia  Ave. 

Studio  open  on  Sundays  from  10  to  4 
—  Crood  work  is  my  success  — 


M.  A.  DONOHUE 
&  CO. 


PRINTERS,   BINDERS 
AND     PUBLISHERS 


Printing,  Book-Binding 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  of  splen- 
did books  for  libraries 
and  class  premiums. 

Everything  in  school 
supplies. 


T01-T33  S.Dearborx  Street 
Phone  Harrison   3680 


Telephone  Main  3086 

MATH   RAUEN 

General  Building 
Contractor 

1764-66  CONWAY  BUILDING 

S.W.  cor.  Clark  and  Washington  Sts. 


Lilly  Bros. 


DRUGS 

RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES 


1103  W.  12th  Street,   Chicago 

Opposite  Saint  Ignatius  College 


LENSES  FITTED  TO  YOUR 
EYES 


by  us  into 


Shur-on  Eye  Glass  Mountings 

Give  Comfort  and  Satisfaction 

Watry  &  Heidkamp,  Opticians 

Established  1883 


l: 


TWO     I5&  W.  Randolph  St. 
STORES  ^  12  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 


<6 


$9 


Popular  Favorites 


This  much  used  term  could  not 
be  applied  more  aptly  anywhere 
than  to  the  seasonable  additions  to 


MEN'S  CLOTHING,  HATS,  SHOES 
and  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

You  can  play  them  strong  and 
you'll  always  come  out  a  winner. 
For  further  details  see  my  stock. 

JOHN  V.  POUZAR 


One  Door  North  of 
Harrison  Street 


POPULAR  GENTS'  CLOTHIER 

526-528  S.  Halsted  St. 


Louis    S.   Gibson 

Attorney  at 
Law 

931-937  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Randolph  765 


A.  D.  STAIGBR 

Hardware  Supplies 
and  Electrical  Goods 


1129  W.  Twelfth  Street 

(Across  from  College) 


Have  Your  Photos  Made  by 

W A LINGER 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Powers'  Building     Tel.  Central  1070 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPALDING 
SWEATERS  AND  JERSEYS 

stand  foremost  with  garments 

of  their  kind  owing  to  their  all  around 
excellent  features,  as  regards  style, 
material  and   workmanehip. 

JERSEYS,    $1.00    to    $4.00 
SWEATERS,  $4.50  to  $16.50 

CatalogTie  on  request. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

28  South  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO. 


ILLINOIS 


QUALITY,  SERVICE,  PRICE,  O.K. 

if  made  by    A.    L.    WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

27  East  Monroe   St.,    Chicago 

We  specialize  on  all  orders  of  Class  Emblems,  Rings,  Pins,  Medals, 

Fraternity  emblems  for  all  occasions.        Write  for  our  Catalogue 

and  Prices. 


HAYES  AVENUE   GARAGE   CO. 

Gas  and  Electric  Cars 

Modern   sales   department  for  Oakland   Cars 

Large  stock  of  supplies,  tires,  etc. 
Repairs    of    all    kinds  promptly  attended   to 

6558    SHERIDAN    ROAD  Telephone  Rogers  Park  377 


Frank  Scaar 
Pres.  and  Treas. 


Telephone  Monroe  1289 


Frank  Scaar  &  Co. 

Architectural  Iron  Works 

Structural  and  Ornamental 


.1042-1048  W.  Eleventh  Street 

Near  Blue  Island  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


L.  J.  KEEFE 

PLUMBING   AND   HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 

Jobbing  promptly  attended  to 
65  1 5   North  Clark   Street,    Chicago 

Phone  Rogers  Park  584 


J^ENT  a  "BIG  GUN" 
brand  Dress  Suit  and 
you    will    be    proud    of 
your  appearance. 

I   have   all   sizes 
and  plenty  of  them 

T.  C.  Schaifner 

130  North  State  St. 

Phone  Central  4874 


Bernard  J.  Coens, 

President 
Edward  Houlihan, 

Secretary 


Lasts  of  Lasting  Comfort 

Appearance  leaving  nothing 

to  be  desired  —  Shoe  fitting  and 

Store   service  way  above  par. 

These  are  the  foundation  of 

shoe -merchandising  at 

Ruppert  -  Coens 

You  take  no 

chances 

here 


17-27  WEST  MADISON  STREET,  McVickers  Theatre  Bldg. 
3224    WEST  MADISON  STREET,  Near  Kedzie 


John  E.  Burns  Lumber  Company 


LUMBER 


Telephones 
Monroe  211 
Automatic  31-156 


700  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
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For  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

we  have  been  serving  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  our  business  of 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

And  during  this  long  period  of  time  we  have  paid 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  losses. 
We  are  now  in  our  second  generation  and  are 
still  selling  sound  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire. 

We  maintain  expert  raters  whose  business  it  is 
to  reduce  rates.  We  will  figure  with  you  on 
any  amount  whether  it  be  $1,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  may  be  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
insurance. 


!■ 
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JOHN  NAGHTEN  &  CO. 

(Established  1863) 
Telephones,  Wabash  1120,  Automatic  52-157 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
175  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD.  CHICAGO 

Formerly  at  29  South  La  Salle  Street 

The  cost  of  insuring  your  household  furniture  is  trifling. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  taking  out  a  policy  of  $500 
or  $1,000?    Write  or  telephone  us  for  information. 


The  office  of  John  Naghten  6c  Co.  has  insured  the  prop' 
erty  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in   Chicago  for   over  35  years. 

Money  loaned  on  Catholic  Church  property  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  and  expense:  Most  liberal  prepayment 
privileges  granted. 
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Maguire's  Irish  Corn  Plaster 

At  all  druggists,  or  send  10  cents  to 
Andrew  Maguire,  6543  Sheridan  Rd. 

"TAKES  THEM  OUT  BY  THE  ROOTS"  NO  PAIN 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 
JOHN  C.  GORMAN  CO. 


Our  Wagons  deliver  to  any  part  of 
the  City  or  Suburbs 


The  Crescent  Tea  Co. 


Inc. 


4343-45  W.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Any  of  our  agents  will  give  you 
LOYOLA  COUPONS 


St.  Mary's  High 
School  for  Girls 

1031   Cypress   St.,    CHICAGO 

Courses  of  Study 
Four  Years'  High  School  Course, 
Two  Years'  Commercial  Course, 
Shorter  Commercial  Course, 
Domestic  Science  Course, 
Private  lessons  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music  and  Art. 


Phones  Edgewater  1976 
Rogers  Pk.3560 


Service  night  and 
day. 


Tires  and  Tubes    Motor  Truck  Tires 

Accessories— Vulcanizing 

Goodyear  Cord   Tires 


C.  M.  O'Connor 

Manager 


6323  Broadway 

Chicago 


Office 

Phone  Humboldt  8146 

Residence 

Phone 

Albany  3062 

J.   0.   POLLACK 

& 

CO. 

Manufacturing   Jewelers 

Class,    Fraternity   and    Club    P 

ins, 

Rings 

Etc. 

2949  Armitage  Avenue 

Chicago, 

111. 

V^ORTH  MAN  N 
CS,    STEINBACH 

ARCHITECTS   AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  a  Specialty 

Suite   514   Ashland   Block 

N.  E.  cor.   Clark  and  Randolph  Streets 
Phone  Randolph  48^19       :      CHICAGO 


LAW  BOOKS 

New  and  Second  Hand 

STUDENTS'    BOOKS     OUR 

SPECIALTY 
Bought,    Sold     and    Exchanged 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Executed 
Send  for  Our  Catalogues 

Illinois  Book  Exchange 

202  So.  Clark  St.     :     :    Chicago,  111. 


Jadtson  Studio 

5622  Broadway" 

v^  Edgeicater  7791 

Commercial  &  Portrait 
i*    Photographer 


McBride  Bros.  &  Ivnobbe  i.c 

^VeOLESALE    MxVXUFA.CTLTRERS    of    ICE    CREA.M    ^XD    ICES 

South  Branch:  4611-13-15-17  State  Street.   Telephone  Oakland  1374 

North    Branch:      4313-15   Ravenswood  Park,      Telephone  Lake   View  975 

West   Branch:     4602-04   W.    Kinzie  Street.   Telephone   Austin   630 

MAIN    OFFICE:       713  -  721    South    Clinton    Street,      Telephone  Harrison    1619 


5133-35  Broadway 

Your    patronage    is    appreciated    at 

Neunuebel's 

6533  Sheridan  Road 

6170  Broadway 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings  Stores 

1108  Bryn   Mawr 

594C  Broadway 

Merchandise  at  Downtown  Prices 

1506  Jarvis  Ave. 

Full  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 


Also  the  latest  styles  Tuxedos,  Prince  Alberts  and 
Hats  for  WEDDINGS  and  all  other  Social  Functions 

RICHARD  BLADDEY 

130  N.  LA  SALLE  ST.  PHONE  MAIN   1149 

Old  No.  76       Second  Floor      Opposite  New  City  Hall 


Phones 
Edgewater  7886-7887 

- 

Boscamp' 

s  Market 

Choice 

Meats 

1409  Devon  Avenue,     Chicago 

Our  machine  at  your 
door  at  all  times 

C  A  R  M  A 

Daintiest,  most  delicious  of  sugar  wafers. 

Generous  in  size;  matchless  in  quality. 

A  treat  whether  served  alone  or  with  ice 
cream,  fruit  or  preserves. 

The  top  and  bottom  layers  of  that  epicur- 
ean delight — 

Carma  Sandwich 

the  third  or  center  layer  of  which   is  a 
slice  of  ice  cream. 

Most  soda  fountains  sell  Carma  Sandwich. 
Try  one  today. 

Buy  Carma  by  the  dozen  at  your  dealers . 
And  be  sure  always  to — 
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BREMNER  BROS. 


901-909  Forquer  St. 


CHICAGO 


W.  F.  Quinlan,  Pres.         Wm.  M.  Dewey,  Sec. 
Phone  Edgewater  135 

EDGEWATER  COAL 
COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

OiEce    and  Yard 

5619  -  5641     BROADWAY 


OLDEST  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Hibernian  Banking 
Association 

Established  1867 

S.  W.  cor.  La  Salle  and  Adams   Streets 

Savings  Department — Deposits  of  One  Dollar  or  more  received,  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of-three  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
half  yearly.     Open  Saturday  Nights  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

Bond  Department— Offers  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Corporation  Bonds,  suitable  for  trust  funds,  banks  and  private  in- 
vestment. 

Banking  Department— Invites  on  favorable  terms  the  accounts  of  individ- 
uals, firms  and  corporations. 

Trust  Department — Authorized  by  law  to  accept  and  execute  trusts  of  all 
kinds. 

Real  Elstate  Departnnent  -Buys  and  sells  real  estate  on  commission;  col- 
lects rents;  manages  estates;  sells  high-grade  mortgages;  makes  loans  on 
improved  real  estate. 


WM.   GAERTNER  &   CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Scientific  Instruments,  Physi- 
cal Apparatus,  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Instru- 
ments and  everything  in  the 
line  of  Scientific  Material. 
Highest  References. 

5345  Lake  Park  Av.  Chicago 


When  you  need 

COSTUMES 

for  your  play,  see 

FRITZ  SCHOULTZ  &  CO. 

19-21  W.  Lake  St. 
Phone  Central  1765.    Chicago 


IF  IT'S  LUMBER 


IT  MEANS 


HINES 

MAIN  OFFICE,  YARDS  AND  PLANING  MILL 

2431    SOUTH    LINCOLN    STREET 

PHONE  CANAL  349 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company 

We  handle  everything  in  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors,  Blinds  and  Mouldings 

BRANCH  YARDS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 


833  North  Clark  Street 

Telephones 
Superior  475  and  2464 


John  Carroll's  Son 


Funeral  Director 


4542  W.  Ravenswood  Park 

Near  Wilson  Avenue 

Telephone  Edgewater  199 


HAYES  AVENUE   GARAGE   CO. 

Gas  and  Electric  Cars 

Repairs    of    all    kinds  promptly  attended   to 
Large  stock  of  supplies,  tires,  etc. 

6558    SHERIDAN    ROAD  Telephone  Rogers  Park  377 


John  P.  Heintz 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and 
Sewerage 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished 

6320    BROADWAY 

Phone  Edgewater  911 


Est.  1889 


Inc.  1916 


Centennial  Laundry  Co. 

F.  C.  Croft,  Pres. 

1411-1419  West  Twelfth  St. 

We  are  not  going  to  move, 
but  will  continue  doing 
business  in  the  same  old 
place, so  send  post  card  or 
phone   Canal   2361.         :  : 

Wagons  call  for  and  deliver  free  of  charge. 


Paints,  Glass,  Varnish 
Brushes,  Ladders  and  Wall 
Paper  is  our  specialty.  We  will 
cheerfully  give  expert  advice  in 
Painting  and  Decorating       :       : 


CHAS.  NOVAK  &  SON 

1652-54    Blue    Island    Avenue 
THREE  PHONES      -      CANAL  732 
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Courtesy 


Is  required  of  Wabash  em- 
ployes, and  is  appreciated  by 
Wabash  patrons,  who  for  this 
reason  use 

Wabash 

Chicago  -  St.  Louis 

Service 

From  ticket  agents,  conductors,  por- 
ters in  chair  cars,  parlor  cars  and 
sleepers,  and  waiters  in  the  club 
and  dining  cars,  you  will  receive 
polite  and  cheerful  attention. 
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Ticket  Office 
West    Adams    Street 


The  Trench 

or  Full  Belt  Suit 

Far  in  the  Ascendancy  as  a 
Popular  Style,  not  Only 
With  College  Men  but  With 
Men  in  all  Walks  of  Life, 


'J'HE  model  illustrated  is 
especially  popular.  The  belt  is 
worn  either  buckled  under  the 
coat,  as  pictured,  or  pulled  thru 
the  slashes  and  buckled  over  the 
coat  fronts,  giving  the  Trench 
style  in  double-breasted  effect. 
A  splendid  selection  of  Trench 
suits,  both  single-breasted  and 
double-breasted  effects,  is  availa- 
ble in  our  present  lines  at 
the  popular  price  of 

"WE  can  give  College  Men 
as  good  service  as  any  store, 
and  fully  20^'^  more  real  quality 
value  than  they  get  in  the  'Loop' 
in  suits  at  $15,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35 
or  even  $40. 
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LEEHR 


TWO 

Belmont  and  Lincoln 
Avenues 


STORES 

Milwaukee  and  Ashland 
Avenues 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Byrne,  A.B.,  '06,  LL.B.,  '16 
President,  Loyola  University  Alumni  Association 


Loyola  University 
Magazine 


VOL.  XVI 


MAY,  1917 


NUMBER  4 


The  Loyola  Spirit 

Rare  gladsome  days,  zvith  sunshine  stored, 
Of  castle  golden,  crystal  floored, 
Charm-laden  time,  of  comrades  true, 
Hours  swept  by  mirth  and  laughter,  too. 
Each  day  our  hearts  shall  turn  to  you. 


jo  MATTER  how  happy  we  may  be,  phi- 
losophers tell  us  that  the  possession  of  com- 
plete happiness,  like  the  apple  held  in  front 
of  a  balky  horse,  is  always  just  beyond 
our  reach.  Philosophers  are  generally  re- 
garded as  authorities  on  the  subject  and.  consequently,  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  argue  the  point.  However,  memory 
has  the  habit  of  magnifying  the  pleasures  of  the  past.  There- 
fore, we  may  gain  great  happiness  by  letting  time  turn 
backward  in  its  flight,  showing  us,  as  in  a  movie,  the  good 
old  days  at  Loyola,  when  our  "college  spirit"  was  more 
important  to  us  than  the  profits  in  a  financial  statement. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  pass  over  lightly  the 
little  journeys  to  the  "jug,"  the  gymnasium  of  the  mind, 
that  temple  dedicated  to  the  development  of  the  memory. 
It  was  called  the  "jug"  because  it  afforded  the  lagging 
scholar  many  a  drink  at  the  Pierian  spring. 

With  the  passing  years  our  love  for  Alma  Mater  has 
increased  and  the  friendships  of  college  days  have  been 
mellowed  and  strengthened  by  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
overcome  the  convictions  of  youth.  The  opinion  that  the 
finest,  biggest-hearted  fellows  in  the  world  were  grouped 
at  Loyola  still  survives.     Such  beliefs  are  deep-rooted. 

The  recollection  of  the  pride  that  we  felt  in  upholding 
the  traditions  of  the  institution  is  particularly  vivid.  In 
oratorical  contests  and  debates  the  champions  of  Loyola 
never  lacked  for  applause  or  encouragement.  In  athletics 
we  followed  our  valiant  warriors  to  distant  fields  of  battle. 
We  exulted  in  victory.  We  sympathized  in  defeat.  There 
were  no  boys  like  those  of  our  own  school.  We  sang  their 
glories  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  our  admiration 
has  never  waned. 

All  of  the  "old  boys"  feel  the  same  towards  that  wonder- 
ful institution  which  has  given  them  so  much.  Ever  since 
it  was  founded,  almost  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  been  prepar- 
ing its  students  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  and  its 
success  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment.  Over 
seventeen  hundred  students  in  its  various  departments  today 
give  an  indication  of  its  progress.  It  is  prepared  to  make 
great  headway  during  the  coming  years. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  many  thousands  of  old 
Loyola  boys  are  to  be  found  in  business  and  professional 
life  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  seem  that  every 
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stone  in  the  historic  old  college  buildings  represents  a  Loyola 
man,  a  great  force  for  good.  Thus  the  influence  of  the 
institution  is  far-reaching  and  inestimable. 

In  financial  circles,  in  mercantile  establishments,  among 
the  clergy  and  in  all  vocations  Loyola  men  are  reflecting 
credit  upon  their  Alma  Mater.  The  old  Loyola  boys  have 
won  places  of  prominence  as  educators,  in  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  in  public  office,  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering, in  advertising,  in  the  sciences,  in  literature  and  in 
the  army  and  navy.  The  list  of  those  that  are  meeting  with 
success  in  their  work  is  so  long  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them. 

The  training  imparted  by  the  generous-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing  instructors  of  Loyola  is  not  surpassed  anywhere. 
Thorough  and  comprehensive,  it  provides  intellectual 
strength  and  molds  the  heart  and  mind  according  to  the 
highest  principles  of  righteousness,  integrity  and  justice. 
The  ideals  that  it  fosters  are  not  limited  by  the  desire  to 
accumulate  material  possessions.  It  inculcates  a  spirit  of 
true  patriotism  that  represents  the  best  standard  of 
citizenship. 

Some  students  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  the  cur- 
riculum. They  fail  to  discover  why  certain  studies  enable 
them  to  become  better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of 
modern  commercial  life.  When  a  boy  leaves  college,  either 
because  of  necessity  or  the  desire  to  "go  to  work,"  the  loss 
of  opportunity  is  particularly  unfortunate.  Just  as  certain 
exercises  help  the  athlete  to  improve  physically,  so  this  sys- 
tem of  education  enables  the  student  to  secure  the  best 
mental  equipment  and  thereby  make  the  utmost  intellectual 
progress. 
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The  requirements  of  business  life  are  extremely  exacting. 
This  is  the  day  of  progressive  ideas  and  efficiency  engineers. 
Great  business  organizations  are  developing  rapidly  and  they 
require  men  who  are  admirably  equipped,  possessed  of  in- 
itiative and  capable  of  assuming  responsibility.  The  leaders 
of  industry  encourage  the  expression  of  individuality  and 
do  not  seek  to  crush  it. 

The  business  world  is  gradually  working  away  from 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  past  and  is  developing  along 
constructive  lines.  Business  men  have  found  out  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  not  only  proper,  but  profitable.  The  race 
is  to  the  swift  in  thought  and  action.  The  ability  to  reason 
and  decide  quickly  affords  a  great  advantage.  Consequently 
the  need  for  the  right  kind  of  an  education  is  self-evident. 

The  Loyola  Alumni  look  with  pride  upon  the  present 
enrollment  of  seventeen  hundred  students  and  expect  them 
to  advance  the  name  of  their  Alma  Mater  by  great  future 
honors  and  achievements. 

United  by  the  same  dauntless,  wonderful  "college  spirit" 
that  has  always  distinguished  the  boys  of  Loyola  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  will  find  in  that  bond  of  fellowship  inspira- 
tion to  work  with  enthusiasm  at  all  times  for  the  future 
upbuilding  of  our  great  and  growing  University. 

The  breath  of  days  will  come  again 
With  skies  of  fairest  blending, 

When  oft  we  drank  of  wisdom's  bowl 
And  pledged  a  love  unending. 

Charles  E.  Byrne,  A.  B.,  '06 
President  Alumni  Association 
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USTICE  is  better  than  philanthropy,  and 
the  securing  of  justice  for  the  helpless  in- 
spired the  formation  of  the  various  legal 
aid  societies. 
The  pioneering  in  legal  aid  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  As  early  as  1876  in  New  York  City  a  band  of  Ger- 
man merchants  organized  to  care  for  the  complaints  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  this  German  society  supplied  such 
an  urgent  need  that  in  1896  it  was  opened  as  a  general  one 
under  the  title  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  In 
Chicago,  in  1888,  two  societies  were  incorporated,  the  one, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice,  the  other,  the  Protective  Agency 
for  Women  and  Children.  The  object  of  both  was  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  intelligence  outside  of  a  courtroom  and 
the  means  in  one  to  secure  legal  protection  for  those  unable 
to  protect  themselves.  Neither  were  limited  to  any  nation- 
ality and  both  were  incorporated  in  1905  under  the  name 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Chicago.  Several  other  cities 
in  the  United  States  established  such  societies  and  in  191 1 
a  national  organization  was  formed.  In  fact,  in  19 13  socie- 
ties of  this  nature  were  so  numerous  that  a  convention 
was  called  at  Nuremberg,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany,  Switz- 
erland and  the  United  States. 

These  organizations  not  only  aim  to  benefit  the  client 
by  the  immediate  aid  given,  but  also  in  a  general  way  en- 
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deavor  to  defeat  the  clever  methods  of  the  dishonest  em- 
ployer, the  mercenary  dealings  of  the  crafty  landlord,  the 
unjust  persecutions  of  the  loan  sharks,  and  repair  as  far 
as  possible  the  broken  home ;  in  short,  as  Arthur  Von  Briesen, 
president  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society,  says,  "to 
prove  to  those  who  practice  it  that  after  all  it  does  not 
pay  to  be  mean." 

When  we  consider  that  one  dollar  to  a  poor  man  means 
more  than  ten  dollars  to  one  well  to  do,  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  multitude  of  claims  for  the  collection  of  wages  with- 
held by  the  indifferent  or  unfair  employer,  which  are  han- 
dled by  the  different  societies,  then  only  can  we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  results  accomplished.  During  the  year  ending 
January,  191 6,  the  Chicago  society  alone  collected  $18,529.99 
for  its  clients. 

The  unjust  persecution  of  the  loan  sharks  can  best  be 
understood  by  a  case  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  Chicago. 

Jimmy,  aged  sixteen  years,  in  order  to  supplement  the 
family  income,  procured  a  position  as  messenger  boy.  How- 
ever, this  job  involved  the  need  of  a  uniform,  which  Jimmy 
purchased  on  credit,  giving  a  wage  assignment  as  security. 
Unforeseen  family  difficulties  arose  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  meet  the  regular  payments,  so  Jimmy's 
mother  undertook  to  solve  the  difficulty.  She  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  but  fearing  the  disgrace  of  having 
Jimmy's  wages  stopped,  she  borrowed  twenty-five  dollars 
from  a  loan  company.  The  payments  on  this  loan  were 
kept  up  for  several  years  by  the  mother,  who  never  received 
a  single  receipt.  Years  after,  Jimmy,  now  a  married  man, 
returned  home  unexpectedly  and  found  his  mother  being 
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browbeaten  by  the  loan  collector.  The  facts  were  then 
brought  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  as  nearly  as  could  be 
estimated,  Jimmy's  uniform  had  cost  over  five  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  besides  the  many  nights  of  worry  endured  by 
Jimmy's  mother.  Of  course,  the  overpaid  money  could  not 
be  recovered,  but  the  canceled  papers  were  returned  and  the 
loan  company  exposed. 

The  profitable  effects  produced  by  the  private  agencies 
have  aroused  several  cities  to  undertake  the  problem  of 
granting  free  legal  advice  to  needy  citizens,  free,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  making  it  a  right,  not  a  charity. 
Kansas  City  and  Cleveland  have  municipal  organizations 
and  in  the  latter  city  the  conciliation  court,  established 
March,  191 3,  takes  care  of  all  claims  under  fifty  dollars. 
The  defendant  is  notified  by  registered  mail  of  the  claim  and 
the  date  of  the  hearing.  Attorneys  are  not  permitted  on 
either  side  and  there  are  no  court  costs.  The  Public  De- 
fender system  has  also  found  favor  in  several  large  cities. 
A  Los  Angeles  county  charter  created  the  office  in  June, 
1914.  Besides  handling  criminal  cases,  it  also  takes  care 
of  civil  claims  of  not  over  one  hundred  dollars  for  per- 
sons unable  to  employ  an  attorney.  From  January  sev- 
enth until  September,  19 14,  over  five  thousand  applications 
for  assistance  were  filed,  one-third  of  which  were  wage 
claims.  When  a  claim  is  filed  the  office  informs  the  de- 
fendant, requesting  him  to  appear  on  a  certain  date.  Wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  are  present  and  the  cases  are  heard  in 
an  informal  way  by  the  assistants  of  the  public  defender. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  cases  filed  are  settled 
amicably. 

However,  while  public  societies  may  be  more  effective 
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in  some  measures  than  private  ones,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
created  by  public  authority,  yet  there  is  the  danger  of  pubHc 
institutions  becoming  the  footballs  of  politics.  Frequently, 
too,  there  is  need  of  a  special  investigation,  such  as  only 
a  private  agency  would  be  apt  to  carry  through.  For  in- 
stance, Mrs.  E.  in  1906  came  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Chicago,  saying  her  husband  had  instituted  divorce  pro- 
ceedings against  her  in  California.  As  there  was  no  free 
society  for  legal  advice  in  that  particular  city,  the  Chicago 
society  wrote  to  a  private  attorney  there,  asking  him  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  this  aged  woman.  However,  they 
also  suggested  that  his  services  would  have  to  be  free,  as 
the  client  was  in  no  position  to  pay  a  fee.  The  attorney 
defended  her  and  the  decree  was  not  granted.  In  February, 
191 7,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Chicago  society  from  the 
attorney  on  the  husband's  side,  saying  that  his  client  had 
died,  and  since  he  had  never  been  divorced,  his  wife  or  heirs 
would  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  his  estate,  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand  dollars.  An  investigator  was  imme- 
diately sent  out  to  locate,  if  possible,  Mrs.  E.,  but  since  the 
society  had  heard  nothing  from  her  in  over  ten  years  it 
seemed  almost  a  hopeless  task.  Her  address,  given  at  the 
time  of  the  claim,  was  visited  with  no  results,  but  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  of  the  neighbors  revealed  one  who  re- 
membered the  aged  woman,  but  who  knew  nothing  of  her 
present  whereabouts.  However,  this  neighbor  also  recalled 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  E.  was  insured  in  a  certain  life  insurance 
company.  The  company  and  their  records  were  consulted 
and  it  was  disclosed  that  Mrs.  E.  had  died  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, but  her  death  benefit  was  paid  to  her  son,  whose 
address  they  gave.     The  son  was  easily  located  and  he  and 
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his  brother,  the  only  surviving  children,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  proving  their  heirship  to  the  father's  estate. 

Besides  bringing  invaluable  results  to  the  clients  and 
often  restoring  the  foreigner's  faith  in  America  by  dis- 
crediting those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance 
of  her  language  and  laws,  the  legal  aid  societies  perform 
other  functions.  They  afford  excellent  clinics  for  law  stu- 
dents and  open  the  doors  of  experience  in  various  ways 
to  the  social  worker  or  the  student  of  sociology.  Bene- 
ficial results  have  been  produced  on  legislation  through  the 
united  efforts  of  the  several  societies.  In  fact,  judging 
merely  by  results,  those  societies  now  existing  deserve  the 
most  enthusiastic  support  of  the  public,  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  institutions  in  cities  where  none  exists. 

Lincoln's  saying,  "as  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a 
superior  opportunity,"  is  aptly  illustrated  many  times  each 
day  by  the  several  societies,  but  there  are  times  when  only 
a  law  court  can  settle  a  dispute.  The  legal  aid  societies 
supply  the  means  for  the  poor  man — the  poor  man  who  is 
only  seeking  justice — and  yet  even  this  would  be  denied 
him  if  it  were  not  for  such  noble  institutions. 

Marie  Sheahan 
School  of  Sociology 
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The  Pseudo-Waiter 

An  Adventure  of  Knowbahdee  Holme 

lOTSON,  taste  that  soup,  and  remember  our 
lives  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  your 
judgment!" 

No  one,  save  a  person  very  familiar 
with  the  great  detective,  could  have  marked 
the  tenseness  of  his  tone,  such  remarkable  command  had 
he  of  his  voice.  Nor  did  his  face  betray  the  slightest  emo- 
tion, if  the  lightninglike  flashes  which  leaped  from  his  eyes 
are  excepted. 

Not  so  with  Rotson.  The  sudden  jerk  of  his  head, 
the  unguarded  opening  of  his  mouth,  the  lack  of  nerve  con- 
trol causing  him  to  drop  his  spoon  clattering  upon  the  floor 
clearly  manifested  his  amazement. 

Yet  constant  association  with  Knowbahdee  Holme  had 
had  its  effect  upon  him,  and  he  was  almost  immediately 
a  calm,  collected,  nonchalant  diner  again. 

Obedient  to  the  startling  command,  Rotson  dipped  his 
spoon  in  the  weak-colored  broth.  He  lifted  it  slowly  to  his 
mouth,  sipped  a  small  portion  of  the  contents,  smacked  his 
lips,  blinked  his  eyes  several  times  and  then  slowly  laid  it 
down. 

The  great  detective  had  keenly  watched  each  motion 
and  had  noted  every  expression  of  his  companion's  coun- 
tenance.    Now  he  merely  said,  "Well?" 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  by  such  an  uncertain  method 
of  analysis,"  the  doctor  replied,  "this  is  a  weak  solution 
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of  chicken  hydrate  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxide." 

Thus  reassured.  Holme  began  to  make  rapid  inroads  upon 
his  own  soup.  Having  drained  the  bowl  of  its  last  drop, 
he  deigned  to  answer  the  earnest  inquiry  plainly  showing 
itself  upon  Rotson's  face. 

"You  were  quite  right,  doctor;  there  were  but  faint 
traces  of  chicken  hydrate  present."  Then  he  continued  in 
a  low  voice,  "I  feared  that  he  had  poisoned  it." 

"Who?"  excitedly  whispered  Rotson. 

"Why,  the  waiter,  of  course,"  answered  Knowbahdee 
Holme.  "My  dear  fellow,  your  powers  of  deduction  should 
be  well  enough  developed  by  this  time  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  he  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be." 

So  rebuked,  his  friend  appeared  rather  sheepish.  "I  am 
afraid,  Knowbahdee,"  he  confessed,  "that  I  shall  never 
learn.  I  saw  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  either  the  man's 
appearance  or  actions." 

"Oh,  don't  feel  that  way  about  it,"  consolingly  remarked 
the  great  detective.  "The  discovery  of  crime  and  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals  is  not  your  vocation.  If  it  were  you 
would  unconsciously  have  observed  the  pseudo-waiter's 
promptness  in  taking  our  order  and  in  serving  it.  You  would 
have  noted,  furthermore,  that  his  thumb  never  entered  the 
soup,  and  now  when  we  are  served  you  would  see  without 
my  telling  you  that  he  has  left  the  immediate  proximity, 
and  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  confer  a  tip  upon 
him,  even  did  one  so  desire.    Plainly,  he  is  no  waiter." 

From  these  facts  the  conclusion  became  so  obvious  that 
the  doctor  readily  agreed.  "But,"  he  asked,  "what  is  his 
purpose  here  ?" 
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Holme  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "My  highly  de- 
veloped mind  immediately  told  me  that  the  man  could  have 
but  two  reasons  for  his  present  employment — either  revenge 
or  gain.  Regarding  the  first  possibility,  perhaps  he  was 
aware  that  we  are  accustomed  to  dine  in  this  cafe  when- 
ever we  have  received  recompense  for  clearing  up  some 
case.  Now,  what  great  mystery  have  we  solved  recently? 
At  once  you  answer  that  we  have  just  discovered  who  smoked 
Sweet  Caps  when  he  rode  his  high-wheeled  bicycle.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  whose  enmity  did  we  arouse  in 
handling  that  case?  None  other's  than  the  sweetheart  of 
'Montana  Molly,'  for  whose  recent  imprisonment  we  are 
responsible.  This  man,  then,  might  be  the  sweetheart.  How- 
ever, since  you  have  proven  there  was  no  arsenic  in  the 
soup  I  have  abandoned  that  theory." 

Rotson  gasped  in  amazement  and  admiration. 

"But,"  he  cried,  "what  is  the  other  reason?" 

The  great  detective  smiled. 

"Rotson,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  high-priced  restaurant  and 
their  profits  are  enormous." 

"Robbery!"  ejaculated  the  doctor. 

Holme  nodded.  "Now,  Rotson,  in  your  opinion,  when 
would  a  clever  yegg  blow  such  a  safe  as  this  one?" 

"At  night!"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"Surely,  but  what  night?" 

"When  the  safe  is  full!" 

"Correct,"  Knowbahdee  agreed,  "and  when  is  that?" 

"On  Sunday  night?"  the  doctor  answered  excitedly; 
"because  Saturday's  receipts  cannot  be  banked  and  Sun- 
day's have  just  been  collected!" 

"Exactly."      The   great   detective   smiled   approvingly. 
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Reflectively  then  he  lighted  his  huge-bowled  meerschaum. 
Next,  he  spoke. 

"Rotson,  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  no  friend 
of  mine.  His  prices  could  well  constitute  highway  rob- 
bery. Yet  in  the  interest  of  justice  we  must  thwart  the 
crime,  which  will  certainly  take  place  tomorrow  night.  The 
actual  capture  of  the  man  will  fall  upon  you,  since  I  have 
a  clue  to  follow  on  the  mystery  of  the  Alissing  Link.  You- 
must  hide  in  this  cafe  until  after  the  closing  hour.  Take 
your  spotlight  and  weapons.  When  the  robber  breaks  in 
just  watch  him.  Wait  until  he  is  preparing  to  light  the 
explosive  charge  and  then  step  up  to  him  with  your  gun. 
The  glory  and  the  credit  of  the  capture  will  be  all  yours. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  reward ;  perhaps  a  season's  meal 
ticket. 

The  telephone  was  ringing  loudly  when  Knowbahdee 
Holme  awoke  on  ^Monday  morning.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  rushing  down  to  Scotland  Yard. 

Rotson's  story  was  something  like  this :  'T  did  just  as 
you  told  me  and  kept  very  quiet.  Along  about  three  o'clock 
I  heard  a  key  turn  in  the  rear  door.  I  listened  and  knew 
some  one  was  walking  through  the  kitchen.  In  my  excite- 
ment I  overturned  a  rack  and  then  I  scarcely  breathed.    • 

"Presently,  since  I  heard  no  more  sounds  from  the  rear, 
I  started  to  search  the  place  with  my  lighted  spotlight  held 
before  me.  Then  came  an  awful  whack  on  my  head  and 
I  knew  no  more  until  I  woke  up  in  this  cell.  The  fool 
watchman,  whom  I  heard  wandering  about,  had  sneaked 
up  behind  me  and  laid  me  out  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 
Now  they  have  me  booked  on  a  charge  of  robbery." 
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The  great  detective  was  almost  as  chagrined  as  his  com- 
rade. Turning  to  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  he  re- 
counted the  incident  of  the  previous  evening.  "Who  was 
that  waiter?"  he  demanded  in  conclusion. 

"Oh,  that  waiter!"  came  the  reply.  "Why,  he  was  a 
new  man  without  experience !" 

Robert  C.  Keenan 

School  of  Arts 


Titulus 


vatis  cuiusdam  Hungarici 
sepulchre  sua  manu  inscriptus. 

(Aptus  plurium  poetarum  titulus!) 

Mendicus  fidicen  fui,  aqua  vectus  triticoque. 

Regem  me  esse  putans,  stultum  ego  ductor  eram. 
Jam  miser  heu!  virtute  bona  defeceram  ah  omni; 

Qua  carui,  quietem,  nunc  mihi  dat  tumulus.  \ 

Carolus  Lischka 
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Aesthetics  and  Culture 

First  Part 


N  THE  very  beginning  the  author  wishes 
to  warn  the  reader  that  this  is  going  to  be 
an  extremely  curious  document.  Herein 
we  attempt  no  middle  (or  conventional) 
flight,  and  after  this  epic  preface  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  Muse  would  be  in  order,  but  we  shall  refrain. 
Herein  we  essay  weighty  and  learned  matters  much  the 
same  as  Don  Quixote  essayed  other  things  of  monstrous 
form.  "He  essayed  all  things  right  boldly,  especially  those 
of  whose  character  and  content  he  knew  nothing." 

We  essay  thus  unconventionally  upon  the  subject  of 
culture,  realizing  that  as  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  we  are  not  likely  to  present  the  world  with 
anything  new  or  startling,  or  to  change  even  one  person's 
personal  opinion.  This  essay,  it  must  be  confessed,  is — or 
was — a  class  exercise.  It  is  intended  not  to  convince — the 
professor  does  that — but  to  show  how  well  or  ill  the  student 
is  versed  in  his  subject-matter.  Consequently  an  informal 
tone  is  assumed  and  we  proceed  in  a  more  or  less  conversa- 
tional manner,  so  that  utility  may  not  be  completely  frus- 
trated. The  object  of  an  essay  is  either  to  instruct  or  to 
entertain.  As  the  former,  under  previously  stated  circum- 
stances, is  impossible,  we  choose  the  latter.  Not,  indeed, 
that  we  propose  to  be  humorous,  but  we  will  introduce  a 
little  novelty  and  realism. 
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Obviously,  there  are  three  parts  to  our  subject.  The 
first  is  Culture,  the  second  Asthetics,  and  the  third  the  com- 
bination of  the  two — the  connection  of  beauty  and  culture. 
The  first  division  is  a  subject  about  which  much  has  been 
said,  thought  and  acted  in  all  times  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  The  second  is  the  world-old  question  of  beauty, 
which  is  intertwined  with  the  profoundest  roots  of  man's 
nature — a  magnificent  sunset,  the  calm  sea  clothed  in  the 
blue  of  twilight,  or  a  lovely  face — these  are  things  that  move 
men.  In  them  all  the  mind  sees  something  in  common  and 
names  it  beauty.  It  attempts  to  fathom  two  things :  What 
this  beauty  is  that  moves  us,  and  why  it  does  so.  And  it 
clamors  with  bare  fists  against  the  adamantine  gates;  for 
despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  writer 
greatly  doubts  whether  anyone  has  found  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation in  the  conning  over  of  his  notes  on  aesthetics.  In 
the  third  division  of  our  subject  we  shall  grope  our  dim- 
lit  way,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  what  Christian  culture  really 
is,  and  try  to  determine  how  far  a  man  should  let  his  passion 
for  beauty  carry  him  before  subjecting  it  to  discipline. 

Culture  is  our  first  division.  A  multiplicity  of  ideas 
occur  at  the  sound  of  this  word.  Colo  colere — to  cultivate. 
Agri  culti — fields  reclaimed  from  waste.  Populus  agrorum 
— an  industrious,  prosperous  and  happy  nation.  (Our  illus- 
tration savors  somewhat  of  the  style  of  the  undaunted 
Julius.)  Cultivation  was  always  a  sign  of  civilization; 
sometimes  of  a  weakling  nation,  more  often  of  a  formidable 
foe.  And  so  it  is  today.  The  minds  of  men  are  the  fields. 
Cultivation  is  always  a  sign  of  life  and  enterprise,  some- 
times of  perverted  activity.     Oftentimes  of  a  virile  and 
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valorous  nature.  Cultivation  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
inactivity,  barrenness,  stagnation. 

Intellectually,  as  in  the  external  world,  cultivation  is 
activity;  probably,  but  not  necessarily,  good;  sometimes  in- 
different, and  sometimes  bad.  Where  is  the  man  who  would 
knowingly  sow  tares  and  thistles  in  his  own  field  in  place 
of  useful  grain?  There  is  no  such  man,  unless  he  be  mad. 
The  parallel  holds  intellectually.  No  man  willingly  is  going 
to  sow  the  tares  and  thistles  of  the  mind.  If  he  does,  it  is 
because  some  enemy  has  added  the  cockle  seed  while  he  was 
sleeping.  This  is  a  sound  conclusion,  for  it  is  drawn  from 
one  of  the  principles  of  man's  nature — his  tendency  to  seek 
the  good.  If  we  find  pen^erted  education  and  culture  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  many,  but  of  those  intellectu- 
ally impoverished  plutocrats  who,  in  the  guise  of  friends 
and  benefactors  of  humanity,  have,  either  consciously  or 
otherwise,  adulterated  learning  with  the  aesthetic  tares. 

Culture  is  the  result  of  cultivation.  It  is  refinement, 
education,  training  and  development.  A  triily  cultured  man 
is  one  whose  mind  has  been  cultivated ;  whose  faculties  have 
been  developed  to  their  fullest  extent  and  whose  character, 
essentially  not  base,  has  been  ennobled.  He  is  not  like  the 
dumb,  driven  herd.  He  knows  what  the  world's  great 
thinkers  have  thought  about  each  of  the  world's  great  prob- 
lems. He  can  approximate  the  spot  where  Truth  probably 
lies.  He  has  a  moral  code,  which,  in  our  opinion,  distin- 
guishes to  a  great  extent  the  truly  cultured  from  culture's 
affected  pretenders.  He  knows  something  of  each  of  the 
great  languages  which,  in  turn,  have  held  sway  over  the 
world.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  causas  rerum.     And  he  has  words,  those  stout  little 
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messengers  of  thought  which  will  run,  trot,  canter  or 
gallop  to  carry  his  cognitions  and  emotions  to  his  fel- 
lows. His  soul,  though  shut  up  in  a  house  of  clay,  is  still 
the  master.  Though  it  cannot  soar,  it  can  communicate 
with  others  likewise  imprisoned;  though  captive,  it  is  still 
master  of  the  situation.  It  can  comprehend  its  environment. 
What  matter  cannot  do  it  does ;  it  can  give. 

.     to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

As  thought  and  speech  most  distinguish  man  from  the 
brute,  so  likewise  these  same  two  things  most  distinguish 
an  educated  and  cultivated  man  from  the  illiterate  and  un- 
cultured. For  if  a  man  thinks  right  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
he  will  act  right.  It  is  by  these  things  that  educated  men 
are  distinguished  wherever  they  go.  By  the  nature  of  things, 
though  truly  educated  men  are  always  simple  and  demo- 
cratic, culture  places  them  in  another  caste — the  aristocracy 
of  the  mind.  A  striking  example  occurs  to  us  now.  It  is 
taken  from  Dana's  Tzvo  Years  Before  the  Mast.  "Captain 
Fancon  came  quietly  up  to  me  as  I  was  sitting  upon  a 
stretched  hide,  cutting  the  meat  from  it  with  my  pocketknife, 
and  asked  me  how  I  liked  California  and  repeated : 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

It  was  kind  of  him  and  attention  from  a  captain  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  slighted." 

Dana  had  studied  at  Harvard,  but  was  then  a  common 
seaman.  Anyone  aware  of  the  way  seamen  were  treated 
by  their  captains  in  those  days  will  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  act.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
mix  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  has  noticed  the  indefinable 
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something  that  seeks  out  and  draws  together  these  men 
of  cultivated  tastes. 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  might  bear  com- 
menting upon  is  this :  It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
cuhure  to  be  self -deprecatory.  Or  at  least  that  is  the  opinion 
current  among  students.  The  finest  Greek  scholar  whom 
we  have  ever  met  and  whom  we  know  to  have  a  natural 
talent  and  real  liking  for  languages  has  always  dismissed 
the  subject  lightly  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, has  deprecated  any  natural  talent  for  Greek.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  which  obtains  not  only  in  this  particu- 
lar individual,  but  more  or  less  in  all,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  paradoxical. 

An  eminent  critic  and  educator  of  our  own  day  has 
said  that  the  criteria  by  which  an  educated  man  may  be 
distinguished  are  the  following :  Correctness  and  precision 
in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue;  ability  to  think  and  to 
engage  himself  in  meditation;  a  sensitive  regard  for  the 
feelings  and  the  rights  of  others;  a  love  for  the  company 
of  books;  and  decision  and  the  ability  of  execution  in  prac- 
tical affairs.  To  these  five  we  would  add  a  sixth — moral 
integrity.  Here  we  have  a  man  and  a  gentleman  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  one  who  belongs  to  the  world's  real 
aristocracy  and  is 

the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Cyril  Corbett 

School  of  Arts 
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AM  going  downtown  to  buy  my  Easter  hat  today, 
Walter;  leave  some  money  for  that  and  some 
other  things  I  want." 

No  answer  came  from  Walter  as  he  nervously 
folded  his  paper  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  Mrs. 
Barth  hurried  on : 

"I  shall  have  to  buy  a  new  bonnet  for  baby,  too ;  the  one  she 
has  is  too  shabby  to  wear  any  more." 

Walter's  boyish  face  was  too  thin  and  white  for  so  young  a  man. 

"I  can't  give  you  any  money  today,  Nettie.  I  must  pay  back 
what  I  borrowed  from  Jim  Daley  last  week.  Nettie,  can't  you  get 
along  without  a  new  hat  this  spring?" 

A  burst  of  passionate  weeping  was  Nettie's  reply.  Usually 
this  secured  her  way  for  Nettie.  But  it  was  a  new  Walter  that 
looked  across  the  little  breakfast  table  this  morning,  and  it  was  a 
new  Nettie  that  flung  back  angrily: 

"I've  always  had  a  new  hat  for  Easter.  Every  girl  that  is 
anybody  has  one.  You  have  a  good  job.  I  should  think  you'd 
be  ashamed  to  have  me  go  to  church  with  last  year's  hat — and 
baby — what  manner  of  man  can't  buy  his  only  baby  a  new  bonnet ! 
Goodness  knows,  it  isn't  much  of  a  hat  I  can  get  at  best  since  I 
married  you !" 

"I  spend  every  dollar  I  earn  on  my  family,  and  you  know  it. 
Can  any  man  do  more?  I'd  earn  more  if  I  could.  It  seems  to  me 
you  don't  manage  right.  I  don't  see  where  your  hat  is  coming 
from.  Half  my  pay  for  the  two  weeks  goes  to  Daley  to  pay  back 
the  loan,  and  the  other  half  is  what  you'll  have  to  keep  for  food 
and  to  be  part  of  the  rent  for  the  month.  Why  don't  you  ever 
figure  these  things  out  yourself  and  save  me  reckoning  this  way? 
It's  enough  for  me  to  earn  the  money." 

Nettie  tossed  her  head. 

"I  thought  a  husband  liked  to  take  care  of  his  wife.    That's  what 
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you  said  when  you  were  courting  me.  You  said  I  shouldn't  be  sorry 
if  I  said  yes,  but  you've  worried  the  life  out  of  me  ever  since  out 
wedding  day  about  money.  I  thought  a  woman  married  to  be 
taken  care  of,  instead  of  worrying  all  the  time  about  how  she  is 
going  to  get  along.  She  might  as  well  stay  single !"  And  Nettie's 
tears  started  afresh  in  a  new  wave  of  self-pity. 

"Well,  if  you  buy  the  hats,  where  will  the  rent  and  food  come 
from?"  persisted  Walter. 

"Why  can't  you  let  Jim  Daley  wait  a  month  for  his  money?" 

"Nettie,  listen ;  a  while  ago  I  said  you  don't  manage  right. 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  it's  the  truth.  Daley  gets 
five  dollars  a  month  less  than  I  do.  Yet  he  is  paying  for  a  home 
out  in  Elmhurst.  That  is  why  I  must  pay  back  his  loan.  He  has 
to  make  a  payment  this  week." 

"Well,  if  he  is  so  well  off  that  he  can  have  a  home,  I  guess  I 
won't  go  without  an  Easter  hat." 

"Daley's  wife  won't  have  a  new  hat ;  she  is  helping  her  husband." 

"If  I  were  as  homely  as  Minnie  Daley,  I  shouldn't  want  a  hal 
either.  Besides,  she  doesn't  have  any  society  or  places  to  go  to 
wear  a  hat !" 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  Minnie  makes  a  good  wife 
for  Jim.  And  I  don't  see  that  having  society  helps  to  pay  our  bills 
or  helps  us  in  any  other  way  except  to  spend  what  we  haven't  got." 

"Why  didn't  you  marry  her,  then  ?  You  had  first  chance  before 
you  courted  me.  I'm  sure,  I  could  have  married  others  I  know, 
and  not  been  worried  out  of  my  life  about  money." 

"Nettie,"  pleaded  Walter  desperately,  "don't  let  us  go  to  pieces 
on  this.  Let  us  go  out  to  the  suburbs  ourselves  and  get  a  little 
home  and  have  chickens  and  things.  We'll  get  the  Daleys  to  tell 
us  how  they  manage.  Daley  says  you  can  buy  a  lot  next  theirs 
cheap,  and  we  could  put  up  one  of  those  portables  and  pay  for 
our  home  soon.  Do  let  us  try,  Nettie.  We'll  never  get  ahead 
where  we  are  now,  and  if  I  should  get  laid  off  or  sick,  I  could 
at  least  keep  the  home  for  you." 

"Follow  Minnie  Daley  around  and  ask  her  to  show  me  how  to 
manage  !    What  do  you  take  me  for  ?    Go  and  live  with  the  Daleys 
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if  you're  so  fond  of  them.  I  won't  leave  the  city  and  my  friends 
and  family  to  bury  myself  alive  in  the  suburbs,  be  sure  of  that. 
It  isn't  much  I  get  out  of  life,  drudging  and  pinching  and  worrying, 
and  I  won't  cut  off  the  little  pleasure  I  do  have  by  going  away 
from  the  city." 

"I  might  know  you  wouldn't  do  anything  I  wanted.  You  insist 
on  living  on  the  North  Side  when  I  work  on  the  South  Side,  just 
because  your  folks  and  precious  friends  are  here,  and  I  spend  an 
hour  and  a  half  more  on  the  cars  each  day  than  I  need  to  and  pay 
higher  rent.  I  have  a  mother  and  brother  and  two  sisters  on  the 
South  Side  that  I  never  see.  Don't  you  think  a  man  feels  these 
things  as  well  as  a  woman?  When  I  married  you,  mother  told  me 
I  should  only  think  of  my  wife  and  children.  Why  isn't  it  the 
same  with  you?" 

"Well,  I  wonder  why  you  married  me  at  all?" 

"Yes,  why  did  we  marry?" 

And  these  two  poor  young  people  faced  each  other  with  the 
appalling  question  on  their  lips  that  until  now  they  had  not  dared 
to  ask. 

Suddenly  Walter  looked  at  the  clock. 

"It  is  time  to  go  to  work.  I'll  leave  you  all  the  money  I  have 
except  carfare  and  Daley's  loan.  I'll  go  without  lunch.  I'm  tired 
wrangling  about  money.  After  this,  I'll  turn  over  the  whole  pay 
envelope  to  you.     See  what  you  can  do  to  keep  up  on  it." 

He  hurried  away,  and  Nettie  went  downtown  with  the  baby. 
She  was  not  quite  as  satisfied  as  usual  with  getting  her  way,  but 
she  reckoned  on  Walter's  easy  nature  and  his  love  of  peace  to 
re-establish  things  on  their  old  footing.  She  did  not  want  to  reflect 
on  her  responsibility  in  spending  all  the  wages,  and  so  she  char- 
acteristically put  the  idea  away  from  her. 

She  shopped  until  the  baby  was  tired  and  cross,  and  came  home 
with  most  of  the  money  spent.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  gotten  so  little  for  her  money,  yet  she  had  bought  nothing 
that  did  not  seem  really  necessary.  Even  to  her  shoddy  taste, 
the  tawdry  hat  she  had  bought  was  not  worth  the  price  she  had 
paid  for  it.     That  it  was  of  a  style  and  color  only  suitable  for 
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very  dressy  occasions  did  not  trouble  her.  Nor  did  its  lack  of 
durability  enter  into  her  regrets.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  her  to 
reproach  herself  for  having  bought  a  white,  beflowered  bonnet  for 
baby,  whose  price  would  have  purchased  Walter's  lunch  for  two 
weeks. 

It  was  only  when  Walter  was  about  due  for  dinner  that  it  came 
to  her  that  she  was  expected  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  out  of  the 
money  spent  in  her  shopping.  But  it  did  not  seem  wrong  to  her 
that  she  had  not  bought  a  cheaper  hat;  it  was  only  a  source  of 
annoyance  that  she  had  to  think  of  the  rent.  And  instead  of  a 
penitent  mood  for  the  exercise  of  poor  judgment,  she  was  only 
prepared  with  sullen  resentment  against  fate. 

The  sight  of  Walter's  white,  sullen  face  did  not  reassure  her 
as  he  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"Jim  Daley  told  me  today  he  is  starting  work  on  his  garden. 
He  works  nights  and  Saturday  afternoons.  Last  year  they  had 
all  the  vegetables  they  used  all  winter  from  their  lot.  They  have 
been  selling  fresh  eggs  all  winter  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  besides 
having  them  for  their  own  use.  They  have  their  lot  paid  for  and 
will  have  the  house  paid  for,  too,  in  a  short  time.  Seems  to  me 
some  people  have  all  the  luck." 

Poor  Walter  didn't  know  that  it  was  not  luck  at  all,  but  plain 
little  Minnie's  common  sense,  that  had  turned  the  trick  for  her 
family. 

Walter  went  on :  "I  am  tired  all  the  time  and  don't  feel  well. 
Seems  to  me  if  I  could  dig  in  the  garden  each  day  I'd  feel  better." 

"Well,  I  won't  go  to  the  country,  so  that  settles  that.  It  is  all 
right  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  don't.  And  I 
won't  go  away  from  mother.  Whom  would  I  leave  the  baby  with 
when  I  wanted  to  go  somewhere?" 

"Think  of  the  fresh  air  and  yard  for  baby  to  play  in,"  urged 
Walter. 

But  Nettie  was  obdurate.  The  picture-shows,  her  former 
friends,  her  mother,  her  whole  habit  of  thought  were  all  against 
the  new  idea,  and  no  inherent  strength  of  character  to  carve  out  a 
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newer  and  better  scheme  of  life  with  her  young  husband  was  in 
her  make-up. 

"Did  you  get  a  hat?"  Walter  inquired  at  length.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  another  loan  from  a  friend,  and  he  hoped 
Nettie  might  have  had  a  change  of  ideas  on  economy. 

"Yes,"  said  Nettie. 

"What  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

Now,  of  course,  in  a  well-regulated  family  menage  it  might  well 
have  been  no  concern  of  the  husband  how  much  the  hat  cost;  but 
Nettie  had  been  assuming  that  Walter  had  wisdom  and  judgment 
enough  to  provide  means  and  management  for  them  all,  and  had 
been  very  industriously  proving  for  more  than  two  years  that  she 
hadn't  wisdom  enough  of  her  own  to  succeed  in  her  part  of  the 
partnership. 

Nettie  told  how  much  she  had  spent  for  her  hat  and  baby's 
bonnet. 

"Did  you  get  anything  else?" 

Of  course,  the  sad  truth  was  that  while  Nettie  had  not  bought 
so  very  many  articles,  the  money  had  melted  away.  Not  enough 
was  left  to  pay  the  fortnight's  expenses,  much  less  the  rent. 

Walter  rose  to  his  feet,  white  with  anger,  but  full  of  purpose. 

"You  said  last  night  you  were  sorry  you  had  married  me. 
Well,  let  us  pretend  we're  not  married.  You  take  baby  back  to 
your  mother.  I'll  support  her  there.  You  can  take  care  of  your- 
self. I  have  failed  to  make  good  according  to  your  ideas.  I  can't 
do  any  better.  We  can't  pay  out  on  my  salary,  and  I  give  up. 
Goodbye." 

When  Nettie  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Walter's  cowardly 
desertion,  she  rushed  to  her  mother's  with  the  baby. 

To  Mrs.  O'Neill,  the  neighbor  to  whom  one  could  tell  things 
without  fear  of  gossip,  Nettie's  mother,  Mrs.  Bain,  recounted  her 
troubles. 

"You'd  think  when  you've  raised  them  and  given  them  a  better 
start  than  ever  you  had  yourself,  and  got  them  married  and  settled 
down,  that  you'd  done  your  whole  duty  by  them.  But  here  I've  to 
begin  all  over  again,  and  with  a  baby,  too.     No,  I  don't  blame 
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Walter  altogether.  I  often  said  to  Nettie,  I  says,  'You'll  have  to  be 
less  stubborn  when  you're  married,'  I  says,  'than  what  you  are  with 
me.'  But  she's  the  kind  you  can't  change  at  all.  I  often  tried 
to  show  her  how  to  manage,  but  she  always  said,  'Mother,  you're 
behind  the  times.  Folks  can't  do  that  way  now.'  I'm  sure  I'd 
have  been  glad  if  Michael  had  earned  what  Walter  does  when  we 
were  married  or  for  fifteen  years  after.  Seems  to  me  young  folks 
have  too  many  ways  of  spending  money  now.  And  Nettie  always 
said  it  was  time  enough  to  learn  about  housekeeping  when  she 
had  to." 

Nettie  went  to  work  in  a  department  store,  wearing  her  foolish 
hat  and  a  white  coat  that  she  bought  on  the  installment  plan  so 
that,  as  she  said,  she  could  make  a  good  appearance.  Having 
little  heart  and  a  stubborn  head,  she  was  beginning  to  readjust 
herself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  always  in  the  interesting  role 
of  martyr.  As  the  aggrieved  one,  she  needed  no  repentance.  She 
was,  moreover,  subject  to  the  dangers  of  her  anomalous  position, 
as  she  had  made  it  for  herself. 

One  week  in  May  Walter's  payments  to  Mrs.  Bain  ceased, 
and  she  went  to  Father  Burke  about  the  matter.  He  went  to  look 
up  Walter  and  see  what  he  could  do  to  rehabilitate  the  family. 
He  found  that  Walter  had  lost  his  good  position  and  was  spending 
his  time  in  the  neighboring  saloons.  Though  not  drinking,  he  was 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  made  it  even  more  difficult  to  help  him. 
The  wrecking  of  his  home  had  worked  greater  havoc  with  him  than 
with  Nettie.  He  was  desperate  at  the  thought  of  his  defection 
and  desertion  of  his  duty.  The  hope  that  Nettie  would  send  for 
him  had  died,  and  life  was  no  longer  worth  living.  He  was  starving 
for  his  little  girl,  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  go  back. 

Father  Burke's  first  aid  was  to  provide  work  for  Walter ;  this 
was  the  good  man's  secret  of  success  as  a  social  worker.  No 
person  in  his  parish  need  go  without  employment — he  always 
found  him  work  to  do.  Before  there  could  be  a  reconciliation, 
Walter  must  be  on  a  safe  financial  footing. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mrs.  Bain  rushed  to  the  rectory  one  evening 
to  tell  Father  Burke  that  the  baby  was  very  ill  and  not  expected  to 
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live.  Poor  little  soul !  She  was  the  innocent  victim  of  the  shat- 
tered home.  Neglect  and  lack  of  Walter's  love  were  like  the  missing 
of  air  and  sunshine  to  the  flowers. 

As  Walter  held  her  in  his  arms  all  that  night,  praying  for  her 
life,  while  Nettie  sniveled  futilely  and  bungled  awkwardly  around 
the  sick  child,  he  made  new  vows  of  manly  patience.  When  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  baby  out  of  danger  he  felt  ready  to  accept 
any  penance  for  his  weakness. 

"Doctor  Kate,"  said  Father  Burke  next  day,  "a  new  case 
for  you." 

"O  please,  father,  not  just  now;  I  haven't  a  bit  of  time  for 
another." 

But  of  course  Dr.  Kate  took  the  case  in  the  end.  Dr.  Kate  was 
an  elderly  spinster  of  small  means  whom  Father  Burke  comman- 
deered to  mend  broken  domestic  machinery. 

She  went  straight  to  the  point  with  Nettie  on  her  first  visit. 

"Father  Burke  has  asked  me  to  help  you.  I  have  a  little  time 
to  give  you  now,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  often.  Our  first 
work  will  be  to  get  up  a  budget  which  you  will  follow.  I  will 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  baby's  illness  and  start  you  with  cash 
for  one  week's  expenses.  After  that  you  will  manage  on  Walter's 
salary.  We  are  going  to  show  Walter  that  you  can  do  it,  without 
consulting  him.  His  affair  is  to  provide  the  means,  yours  to  use 
them  for  the  family  upkeep.  If  your  side  of  the  partnership  fails, 
the  firm  must  fail.  But  you  won't  fail  a  second  time.  You  are 
going  to  manage  so  successfully  that  your  savings  will  be  a  grand 
surprise  to  your  husband  in  a  year's  time." 

And  then  this  wonderful  woman  outlined  a  plan  of  economics 
so  simple  that  even  untrained  Nettie  could  comprehend  and  follow  it. 

"But  weren't  you  fond  of  pretty  clothes  when  you  were  young, 
Miss  Martin?"  asked  Nettie,  when  she  saw  what  the  plan  entailed. 

"Yes,  Nettie,  and  I  am  to  this  day.  It  is  no  crime  to  love  finery ; 
the  harm  is  to  have  it  when  you  can't  afford  it.  Your  Easter  bon- 
net was  a  perfectly  natural  impulse  to  be  glad  with  the  season,  but 
think  of  the  great  Sacrifice  that  was  made  so  that  there  should  be 
Easter  gladness.     Our  lives  are  full  of  renunciations  for  which 
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we  have  our  compensations.  But  there  isn't  any  compensation  great 
enough  for  motherhood.  Remember  that  you  have  that  blessing 
for  which  you  must  renounce  finery.  Do  you  not  believe  I  would 
gladly  give  up  beautiful  clothes  for  that.?  You  have  a  steady, 
temperate  young  husband.  Be  ready  to  sacrifice  for  him  and  don't 
expect  him  to  shoulder  your  burdens.  He  is  no  stronger  and  no 
older  and  no  more  experienced  than  you.  He  needs  protection 
as  much  as  you.  Every  good  wife  is  a  mother  to  her  husband,  and 
looks  after  his  health,  diet  and  rest.  So  will  your  partnership 
prosper." 

To  Father  Burke  the  little  doctor  outlined  her  own  grievances. 

"Nettie  is  as  much  a  defaulter  as  Walter  was.  It  is  not  right 
for  girls  to  marry  without  meaning  to  be  sincere  in  accepting  their 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  partnership.  There  should  be  a 
government  school  from  which  prospective  brides  as  well  as  grooms 
should  be  obliged  to  receive  a  certificate  for  their  fitness  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  obligation  of  a  contract." 

How  Nettie's  firm  prospered  under  the  new  regime  is  another 
story. 

Gertrude  Corrigan 

School  of  Sociology 
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THERE  is  much  wisdom  in  the  memorable  utterance 
of  Napoleon  that  an  army  moves  on  its  stomach. 
Yet  this  saying  is  applicable  to  a  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  only  the  army  that  depends  on  the  production  of 
food,  but  also  the  millions  of  non-combatants.  It  is  well 
for  a  warring  nation  to  be  prepared  financially  to  wage 
The  United  ^^^>  and  to  have  arsenals  bursting  with 
States  and  the  great  stores  of  ammunition ;  yet  what  would 
Food  Question  all  this  avail  the  nation  if  her  granaries 
were  empty  and  her  well-armed  soldiers  starving  and  crying 
for  food. 
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Of  late  years  the  world's  supply  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  barley  is  said  to  be  almost  200,000,000  bushels  less 
than  what  is  normally  required  to  supply  all  demands.  This, 
indeed,  is  a  very  grave  condition.  The  wheat  shortage, 
however,  presents  the  most  troublesome  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  shortage  of  last  year's  wheat  crop  was  sorely 
felt.  At  present  there  is  great  uneasiness  about  the  coming 
crop.  The  statistics  of  the  Agriculture  Bureau  show  that  the 
winter  wheat  crop  of  this  country  is  estimated  to  be  about 
50,000,000  bushels  less  than  that  of  last  year.  This  great 
shortage  will  cause  the  price  of  wheat  to  soar  far  above 
the  normal.  The  country  will  suffer  in  consequence.  In 
order  to  make  this  shortage  less  felt  farmers  are  encouraged 
to  cultivate  more  acres  in  the  future.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  all  means  should  be  taken  to  make  the  crops 
as  large  as  possible.  The  welfare  of  this  country  demands 
it ;  the  world  is  crying  for  food.  And  now  that  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  Germany  strenuous  efforts  ought  to  be 
made  to  supply  not  only  sufficient  food  for  this  country,  but 
also  for  the  Allies. 

To  accomplish  this  titanic  task  the  government  must  see 
to  it  that  every  possible  means  are  taken  for  the  planting 
of  sufficient  acreage  of  cereals.  The  deficit  in  the  crop  of 
winter  wheat  may  be  overcome,  as  experts  tell  us,  by  making 
the  spring  sowing  as  large  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  government  encourage  intensive  farming.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious fact  that  much  good  land  which  could  well  be  culti- 
vated is  going  to  waste.  To  encourage  the  farmers  to  till 
all  their  acres,  bonuses  of  some  sort  ought  to  be  offered. 
This  might  stimulate  the  farmers  to  greater  efforts.  Per- 
haps if  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  cannot  awaken  them  to 
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their  duty  of  helping  to  win  this  war,  an  appeal  to  their 
greed  for  greater  profits  may  accomplish  the  desired  effect. 
Or  perhaps  if  the  government  would  guarantee  a  minimum 
wholesale  price,  the  farmers  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
raise  large  crops.  Francis  Sujak 


To  A  Nightingale 

nnHY  voice  awakes  the  sleeping  wood, 

O  Philomel! 
What  notes  of  gladness  ever  could 

So  sweetly  swell 
Upon   the  silver-tinted  night, 
Into  the  moon's  enchanting  light, 
But  that  thy  voice  had  winged  the  flight 
Wherein  they  dwell. 

Still  by  the  magic  casements  well 

Soft  melodies, 
And  'round  the  faeries'  citadel 

By  foamy  seas 
Thy  votary's  heard  as  oft   of  old. 
But  most  in  realms  of  purest  gold 
For  Hellas'  sons  and  shrines  are  mold, 

Pierides. 

O  Poet  of  the  winged  tribe. 

So  wisely  well 
No  mortal  throat  can  joy  describe. 

Nor  Israfel. 
And  not  a  nation's  lucre-lust 
Can  shake  thy  glad,  abiding  trust: — 
Thou  wast  not  meant  for  death  or  dust, 
O  Philomel! 

Cyril  Corbett 
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A  TELEPHONE  call  did  it.  Through  Bell's  well-known  instru- 
ment we  made  an  appointment  for  an  interview  with  the  new 
Alumni  president,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Byrne.  It  sounded  prosaical  and 
businesslike  enough  over  the  wire,  but  in  reality  it  was  pleasantly 
illuminating  and  sociable.    Even  if  we  had  offered  free  "ad"  space 

^,      ,        _       for  the  Steger  Piano  Co.  in  all  the  current  maga- 
L/harles  lir. 

zines,  we  could  not  have  been  accorded  a  more 

^        *_  pleasing  reception  or  more  enjoyable  considera- 

nterview  ^-^^^  g^^  ^^  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  you 
all  about  it ! 

Although  we  were  equipped  with  customary  collegiate  self- 
assurance,  we  began  to  waver  as  we  emerged  from  the  elevator 
before  a  suit  of  offices  marked,  in  that  impressive  small  lettering, 
"Mr.  Byrne."  Upon  seeing  Lambert  Hayes,  '15,  in  the  outer  com- 
partment, our  confidence  somewhat  returned.  "Lamb"  has  the 
knack  of  making  you  feel  comfortable.  We  were  ushered  into 
the  private  office  of  Mr.  Byrne  and  our  rehabilitation  of  ease  was 
complete.  In  the  place  of  the  gruff,  abrupt  business  man,  we  con- 
fronted a  quiet,  affable  man  of  affairs  whose  greeting  was  warm 
and  reassuring,  and  who  made  you  feel  "perfectly  at  home." 

"Mr.  Byrne,"  one  of  us  began,  "we  thought  that  we  would 
like  to  get  an  interview  with  the  new  head  of  the  Alumni  about 
the  Alumni  and — well,  about  things  !" 

"Yes?"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  can't  tell  you  much  about  the 
Alumni  as  yet,  since  I  have  just  been  elected.  But  we  have  some 
plans  under  way  which  we  hope  to  put  through." 

He  asked  about  the  college,  the  faculty  and  the  "boys."  Mention 
of  faculty  members  led  to  inquiries  regarding  former  professors 
at  St.  Ignatius,  until  Mr.  Byrne  was  launched  into  vivid  reminis- 
cences of  his  college  days.    We  learned  that  the  class  of  '06  num- 
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bered  twenty-three,  and  that  eleven  of  them  became  priests.  Every 
man,  it  seems,  was  talented  in  some  line  or  another;  the  dramatic 
abilities,  however,  seemed  to  predominate.  One  thing  was  evident 
from  Mr.  Byrne's  remarks  concerning  his  classmates :  he  was 
exceedingly  proud  of  them. 

The  talk  drifted  into  other  channels,  and  finally  into  the  topics 
of  business  and  advertising. 

"I  was  told  to  remember,"  said  Mr.  Byrne,  "that  every  problem 
is  just  like  a  skyscraper.  It  is  made  up  of  individual  stones,  bricks, 
beams,  etc.  Now,  a  proposition  may  look  gigantic  and  insurmount- 
able, but  if  you  tackle  it  piece  by  piece,  part  by  part,  the  hugeness 
will  disappear  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found. 

"Too  many  boys  just  out  of  college  think  that  they  can  do 
several  things  well.  It  is  a  mistake.  A  young  fellow  should  settle 
upon  one  thing  and  stick  to  it.  Versatility  in  business  comes  only- 
after  years  of  experience,  if  at  all." 

A  phone  call  interrupted  the  speaker  for  a  time,  and  we  feared 
that  we  were  tarrying  too  long.  Mr.  Byrne  assured  us,  however, 
that  we  were  as  welcome  to  remain  as  certain  flowers  of  this 
period  of  the  year. 

Before  Mr.  Byrne's  connection  with  the  Steger  Piano  Co.  he 
was  for  many  years  in  the  advertising  department  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  He  attributes  much  of  his  bent  and  liking  for  adver- 
tising work  to  the  Magazine.  The  college  paper  gave  him  the 
practice  in  literary  pursuits;  and  he  has  not  forgotten  it. 

He  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  college  magazine 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  literary  powers  of  ambitious  young 
writers.  Mr.  Byrne  is  a  proof  of  what  such  practice  on  a  college 
journal  may  do  for  young  men.  We  can  only  say  to  our  fellow 
students :  Take  notice,  and  make  use  of  the  same  opportunities 
which  are  now  offered  to  you. 

But  Mr.  Byrne's  praise  of  the  Magazine  was  by  no  means 
singular.  His  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  extended  impartially  to 
everything  Loyola:  the  course  of  studies,  the  faculty,  the  depart- 
ments and  all  else.     Briefly,  he  is  one  hundred  per  cent  Loyola, 
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and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Upon  our  departure  we  had  imbibed  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
was  augmented  by  the  cordial  manner  of  Mr.  Byrne.  We  felt  that 
the  Association  was  indeed  fortunate,  and  we  looked  forward 
with  eagerness  to  the  time,  perhaps,  of  our  admission.  We  could 
recommend  nothing  better  to  Alumni  and  students  than  to  urge 
them  to  imitate  Mr.  Byrne's  ardor.  The  new  president  suggested 
at  parting  that  it  would  be  fine  for  some  of  the  Alumni  to  address 
the  students  on  business  topics.  After  hearing  Mr.  Byrne  we 
sincerely  hope  that  such  a  plan  can  be  adopted. 

Ignatius  Walsh 
Edward  J.  Duffy 

.  On   Thursday,   April   nineteenth,   the   Alumni 

banquet   was    held    at   the    Hotel    LaSalle.      The 
"  affair  was  an  unusual  success,  and  bodes  well  for 

future  entertainments  of  the  Association  under  the  new  regime. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  event,  however,  is  withheld  until  the 
next  issue  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  immediately. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  banquet  is  only  one  of  the  many 
diversions  planned  by  the  Alumni  Association.  May  the  others 
be  as  successful  as  this  one  was. 

'85  Rev.  John  Webster  Melody,  D.D.,  pastor  of  St.  Jarlath's 

parish,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Alumni  banquet. 

'91  Messrs.  Homer  J,  Buckley  and  David  F.   Bremner,  Jr., 

were  also  speakers  at  the  banquet. 

'89  Dr.   John   Killeen   was   on   the   musical   program   at  the 

'01  Mr.  James  Murphy  also  appeared  on  the  musical  program. 

'08  Mr.  Felix  Chouinard,  of  baseball  and  musical  fame,  also 

discoursed  sweet  melody  at  the  Alumni  gathering. 

£z-'13     Mr.  John  M.  Long  likewise  sung  at  the  Alumni  banquet. 
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'15  Mr.  James  Kehoe,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  recovered 

from  his  recent  illness. 

'16  Mr.  Leo  McGivena,  formerly  in  the  advertising  depart- 

ment of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Motor  Serv- 
ice Corporation. 

Mr.  James  Maher  and  Mr.  Ernest  Thiele  are  now  at 
St.  Ignatius  as  instructors. 

'15  Lambert    K.    Hayes,    ex-editor    of    Loyola    University 

Magazine,  has  resigned  his  professorship  at  St.  Ignatius, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  the  advertising  field.  Mr.  Hayes  is 
working  for  the  Steger  Piano  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Byrne,  'o6,  is  advertising  manager. 

W.  F.  Keckkeisen,  one  of  the  "old  boys,"  is  at  present  advertising 
manager  of  the  Federal  Sign  System,  Electric. 

Thomas  M.  Anderson,  another  old  student,  holds  an  important 
position  with  the  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  publishers  and  school  furnishers. 
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FIVE  days  after  Loyola  University  Magazine  had  sent  its 
March  number  to  press,  the  February  Minerval  arrived,  in 
whose  exchange  columns  Mr.  O'Rourke  criticized  me  very  severely. 
Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  O'Rourke,  especially  as  he 
himself    maintains    that    a    wordy    row    is    no    more    dignified    or 

_  decent  than  a  street  brawl.     I  accept  his  criticism 

College 

,  for  what  it  is  worth ;   and  I  am  not  inclined  to 

undertake  my  own  defense.   Indeed,  I  am  thankful 

for   a   point   or   two   which   were   of   a   really   helpful   character. 

Further,  I  wish  to  state  plainly  here  that  this  article  is  not  of  a 

controversial  character.     Though  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  the  occasion 

of  it,  he  is  by  no  means  its  subject  or  its  theme.     However,  he  is 

excellently   qualified   to  illustrate   several   points   which   I   intend 

to  make. 

The  Boston  Stylus  has  discussed  the  importance  of  the  personal 
essay,  and  the  Minerval,  with  its  characteristic  modesty,  has  ex- 
pounded the  merits  of  the  formal  essay.  The  Niagra  Index  has 
spoken  of  the  short  story.  We  now  crave  the  general  indulgence. 
For  a  few  short  moments  we  cry  the  attention  of  college  magazine- 
dom  to  college  criticism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  college  criticism  holds  an 
important  place  in  college  literature.  Though  the  majority  of  a 
magazine's  readers  turn  but  infrequently  to  the  exchange  columns, 
these  same  pages  may  do  much  for  or  against  the  advance  of  amateur 
letters.  They  may  point  out  to  an  aspiring  voyageur  the  uncertain 
course  to  perfection,  or,  if  he  be  "a  spirit  delicately  cast,"  they  may 
silence  him  altogether.  If  college  criticism  be  incompetent,  blun- 
dering, tyranncal  and  destructive,  college  magazinedom  must  shake 
off  the  incubus  before  it  can  accomplish  anything.  If  the  critical 
departments  be  well  disposed  and  in  some  measure  equal  to  the  task 
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before  them,  they  can  do  much  to  construct,  to  build  up  a  college 
literature. 

The  Campion  exchange  editor  said,  in  a  late  issue,  that  the 
majority  of  magazines  which  came  under  his  observation  were 
mediocre;  the  articles  were,  for  the  most  part,  classroom  exercises 
put  in  to  fill  up  space ;  the  studious  essays  were  as  dry  as  dust,  and 
no  more  the  writers  own  spontaneous  expression  than  they  were 
his  choice.  In  such  a  magazine,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say,  there  is 
no  interest.  It  is  practically  in  a  state  of  coma.  We  think  that 
the  Campion  has  located  precisely  what  ails  college  journalism. 
There  is  no  real,  earnest,  genuine  interest  in  it.  In  passing,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  we  were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Campion  editor  handled  the  Minerval's  ex-cathedra 
"expositions."  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  having  his  fingers 
burned,  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  conciliatory  tone,  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  patch  up  a  most  unfortunate  affair  between  the 
Minerval  and  the  Stylus.  Assuredly  each  had  reason  on  his  side, 
and  each  was  right.  The  Minerval  was  replete  with  erudition 
(whose  erudition,  we  wonder),  and  the  Stylus  was  right  in  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  personal  essay.  A  word  to  you.  Campion: 
You  are  a  good  and  conscientious  critic ;  but  remember  that  criticism 
is  a  free  and  independent  institution.  It  is  not  a  respecter  of 
persons,  even  though  they  be  suffering  from  a  caustic  pen. 

We  have  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Catholic  literature  arise 
in  this  country.  And  we  believe  that  its  impulse  is  to  be  found 
in  Catholic  colleges  and  in  Catholic  college  magazines.  We  have 
emphasized  the  commanding  place  which  college  criticism  holds 
in  college  letters.  So  upon  it  rests  the  duty  and  the  obligation  of 
giving,  in  a  modest  way,  the  primary  impulse  to  a  Catholic  literature. 
Hence  the  further  necessity  of  placing  competent  and  responsible 
men  in  these  offices.  As  it  is,  however,  the  critical  departments 
of  not  a  few  magazines,  besides  resorting  to  those  expedients  of 
criticism  which  I  shall  presently  mention,  have  degenerated  into 
mediums  for  bandying  words,  have  become  insincere,  retaliatory, 
unworthy  and  undignified.  Owing  to  the  deep-seated  common 
sense  with  which  God  has  endowed  most  men,  very  few  take  such 
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criticisms  seriously.  And  it  is  well  that  they  do  not.  We  should 
be  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  such  remarks  descending  upon  a 
too  serious  and  too  sensitive  mind. 

But  as  things  are,  if  a  man  is  criticized  unfavorably  or  severely, 
and  if  the  said  criticism  comes  under  his  eye  (which  is  extremely 
improbable  unless  he  is  an  editor),  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
retaliate.  He  does  not  for  one  moment  think  of  taking  seriously 
and  profiting  by  what  the  other  has  said.  No,  it  is  too  obviously 
insincere.  In  the  language  of  the  Springhillian,  "He  blinks  his 
eyes,  wipes  his  tortoise-shell  glasses,  opens  his  unabridged,  and 
proceeds  to  chastise  the  miscreant."  This  is  the  state  of  our  college 
criticism,  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  college  literature,  and  which 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  a  Catholic  literature  in  the  United 
States. 

What  I  complain  of  is  this :  At  the  present  time  college  criti- 
cism on  the  whole  is,  first,  incompetent;  secondly,  unfaithful  to 
its  duty,  and,  thirdly,  it  is  generally  unorganized,  even  where  it  is 
competent  and  faithful.  I  do  not  say  that  all  exchange  editors  are 
incompetent.  But  many  of  them  are.  Some,  indeed,  find  it  expe- 
dient to  foment  and  keep  in  a  state  of  ebullition  a  question  as 
ridiculous  as  the  Lilliputians'  controversy  about  which  end  should 
be  broken  in  the  operation  of  opening  an  tgg. 

They  proceed  in  a  barbarous  style,  half  slang  and  offensively 
familiar,  to  tell  the  world  why  college  magazines  should  universally 
exclude  the  personal  and  adopt  the  formal  essay.  Do  these  gentle- 
men not  know  that  hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  in  the 
matter  of  literature  ?  That  regardless  of  antecedents,  each  one  who 
feels  la  demangeaison  d'ccrire  will  adopt  that  literary  form  which 
suits  him  best  ?  x\nd  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  college 
journalism.  Obviously  it  is  much  easier  to  take  advantage  of  this 
give-and-take  quality  in  college  journals,  by  starting  some  kind 
of  a  petty  controversy,  than  it  is  to  tend  strictly  and  faithfully  to 
the  business  of  the  magazine's  critical  department. 

Although  many  editors  are  sincere  and  well-intending,  I  object 
to  a  certain  hackneyed  procedure  which  they  adopt.  There  are 
conventional,  stereotyped  terms  and  phrases  which  are  loose  enough 
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in  meaning  to  be  non-committal,  and  which  sound  nice.  They  are 
reiterated  in  every  issue  with  all  possible  variations.  And  the  queer 
part  of  it  is  that  page  upon  page  may  be  written  in  this  way  without 
saying  anything.  It  is  very  easy  once  you  get  the  knack.  Verse 
may  nearly  always  be  called  simple  and  delicate,  and  its  theme 
pretty.  One  may  go  on  to  say  something  about  the  lyric  sentiment 
conveyed,  the  diction  and  the  happy  effect.  And  then  the  incor- 
rigible dilettante  must  always  say  something  about  the  author's 
philosophy.  College  criticism !  A  street  sweeper  with  a  set  of 
English  notes  would  do  as  well.  Stories  and  other  literary  forms 
may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
to  sprinkle  felicitations  through  your  criticism,  for  a  great  many 
people  make  no  distinction  between  flattery  and  ability  in  a  critic; 
and  then  very  often  felicitations  are  useful  in  finishing  a  para- 
graph. College  criticism  is  too  much  inclined  towards  an  exchange 
of  compliments — or  an  exchange  of  brickbats.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  there  will  always  be  an  exchange. 

Thus  criticism  is,  in  a  great  many  places,  unfaithful  to  its  duty. 
Wittingly  or  unwittingly  the  critics  are  guilty  of  gross  malfeasance 
of  office.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  men  are 
appointed  in  the  various  offices  of  a  magazine  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  prestige,  or  for  some  kindred  reason,  and  not  because 
they  have  any  ability  or  desire  to  write.  Even  then  the  evil  would 
not  be  irremediable  if  the  incompetents  would  go  about  making 
themselves  equal  to  the  task.  But  no,  it  is  far  easier  to  take  down 
the  English  notes  each  month,  to  gather  the  exchange  copies  and 
to  review  them  both  together.  Such  a  one  proceeds  in  no  half- 
hearted manner.  What  he  attacks  he  consigns  to  the  profoundest 
pit;  what  strikes  his  fancy  is  placed  with  a  flourish  upon  the 
corresponding  antipode.  In  a  most  bumptious  manner  he  "assumes 
the  god,"  and,  Jove-like,  proceeds  to  direct  the  thunderbolts  and 
to  confer  immortality.  It  must  be  that  he  is  able  temporarily  to 
deceive  many  or  such  petty  tyrants  would  shortly  be  dethroned. 
At  length,  however,  there  is  an  unmasking  and,  if  not  in  fact,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  him,  the  god  comes 
crashing  down  from  Olympus  into  the  depths  of  an  Icarian  sea. 
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College  criticism  must  be  more  detached  from  the  externals. 
It  must  be  calm,  judicial  and  as  impartial  as  a  pair  of  chemist's 
scales.  There  is  no  place  here  for  ire  or  pent-up  spleen.  There 
is  plenty  of  room,  though,  for  interest,  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
for  literature.  The  college  authorities  should  see  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  scholastic  year  that  the  best  available  men  are  selected 
for  their  magazines.  Competence  should  be  requisite  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty  insisted  upon,  for  college  criticism  has  a  very 
real  and  material  duty.  The  amount  of  opportunity  and  paper 
which  have  been  wasted  in  college  magazines  is  appalling.  The 
whole  institution  pays  for  their  upkeep  and  a  few  indifferent  and 
incompetent  upper-class  men  squander  the  school's  money,  waste 
their  own  opportunity  and  fill  the  magazine  with  nonsense,  staving 
off  work  from  one  issue  to  another.  In  many  cases  those  who 
bear  the  slight  burdens  of  college  journalism  have  fallen  into  a 
deplorable  state  of  carelessness,  which  is  manifest  in  hurried 
reviews  and  in  the  insertion  of  class  exercises.  In  one  instance 
which  I  have  in  mind  this  state  of  carelessness  has  descended  to 
a  maudlin  familiarity  and  an  absolutism  which  savor  more  of  the 
yellowest  of  journals  than  of  a  college  magazine. 

College  magazines  must  be  awakened  from  the  apathy  into 
which  they  have  fallen  and  they  must  be  awakened  through  their 
critical  departments.  If  these,  though,  are  to  continue  calling  verse 
pretty  or  peculiar  and  stories  unusual,  if  they  are  to  continue  in 
nonsensical  controversies,  it  were  better  that  these  departments 
be  closed,  and  the  magazines  lapse  into  hopeless  stagnation. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Quigley,  for  the 
privilege  of  using  all  the  department's  space,  and  as  he  will  con- 
duct the  exchange  department  alone  next  month,  I  bid  my  adieu 
to  college  magazinedom  for  the  year,  hoping  that  it  will  not  mis- 
interpret these  remarks  of  one  of  its  well-wishers. 

Cyril  Corbett 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

WITH  the  motto,  "Remember  1915,"  and  with  pens  primed 
for  action,  the  college  marched  as  a  body  to  do  battle  with 
the  common  enemies,  intercollegiate  English  and  Latin  contests. 

Nineteen  fifteen  was  the  memorable  year  in  which  St.  Ignatius 
won  first  place  in  both  struggles,  and  in  celebration  had  two 
holidays.  Small  wonder  that  everyone  worked  eagerly,  nay,  fever- 
ishly, to  repeat  that  famous  performance. 

The  subject  of  the  English  contest  was  "The  Influence  of 
Catholic  Education  on  the  Moral  and  Religious  Life  of  the  Nation." 

Probably  when  this  chronicle  appears  in  print  the  decision  will 
have  been  announced.  Also  we  shall  have  enjoyed  a  holiday  or 
we  shall  not.  But  until  the  awful  hour  our  hopes  will  be  gloriously 
roseate. 

In  accordance  with  time-honored  custom,  the  annual  retreat 
took  place  during  the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week.  Father 
Charles  Jansen  was  a  very  eloquent  conductor  and  gave  a  highly 
successful  retreat.  Many  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  shown  by  the  boys  from  the  first  Mass  on  Monday 
until  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Papal  Blessing  were  received 
early  Holy  Thursday  morning. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  free. 

Preliminaries  for  the  Harrison  oratorical  medal  were  held  dur- 
ing April.  Messrs.  William  Hanrahan,  Eugene  McEnery,  Ignatius 
Walsh,  Walter  Quigley,  Henry  Blouin  and  John  McCauley  will 
compete  in  the  finals.  Robert  C.  Keenan 

On  February  the  twenty-second  three  mem- 

The  Campion       bers  of  the  Loyola  Oratorical  Society,  Messrs. 

Debate  Ignatius   Walsh,   Walter   Quigley   and   Edward 

Colnon,  boarded  the  train  for  Prairie  du  Chien, 

Wis.,  there  to  engage  in  debate  with  the  students  representing  the 
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Campion  debating  society.  The  debate,  which  took  place  the  same 
night,  was :  "Resolved,  The  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  in  the  United  States  Should  Be  Prohibited."  The  affirma- 
tive side  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  I.  Walsh  and  Quigley,  while  the 
Campion  team,  composed  of  Messrs.  Vogel  and  Sheahan,  upheld  the 
negative  side.  The  contest  was  bitterly  fought  by  both  sides,  and 
the  speakers  ably  upheld  the  honor  of  their  respective  schools. 
The  honor  of  winning  the  debate,  however,  was  awarded  to 
Campion. 

During  the  stay  of  the  St.  Ignatius  team  at  Campion  they  were 
royally  entertained  by  the  Campion  faculty  and  students,  and  it 
was  with  feelings  of  genuine  regret  that  they  finally  left  for 
Chicago. 

The  Donation  ^'^^    fully    twenty-five    years    Mr.    Edward 

of  Mr.  Edward  -^-a^i-i"  of  Chicago  has  been  collecting  books  on 
Maher  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon  and  the  French 

Revolution.  It  was  his  desire  to  make  the 
collection  as  complete  as  possible.  Many  of  the  books  which  he 
secured  were  rare  and  costly.  For  instance,  the  first  copy  and 
translation  of  the  Concordat  between  Pope  Pius  VH  and  Napoleon 
is  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars.  Many  other  books  are  the  first 
editions  and  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Maher  was  anxious  to  keep  the  collection  together,  and 
on  presenting  the  books  to  Loyola  requested  that  they  be  kept  in 
a  separate  section  of  the  library.  The  authorities  have  arranged 
to  carry  out  the  request  of  the  donor. 

Mr.  Maher  made  known  his  gift  in  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

Chicago,  111.,  April  9,  1917. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Spalding,  S.  J., 
Loyola  University, 

Sheridan  Road  and  Loyola  Ave. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir :     It  is  my  purpose  to  present 
to  the  Loyola  Library  my  books  on  Napoleon  and  related 
subjects:     Lives  of  contemporary  men  and  women  of  dis- 
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tinction  and  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.     Many 
of  these  books  are  of  great  value,  being  original  editions. 
I  am  expecting  to  leave  for  army  service  and  may  have 
to  go  immediately.     Of  course,  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the 
precise  time  when  I  am  to  leave,  but  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments through  the  Hon.  Patrick  H.  O'Donnell,  a  dear  and 
valued  friend,  to  consign  these  books  to  your  library. 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)         Edward  Maker. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  volumes: 
The  Concordat  Between  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VH  and  Bona- 
parte, Chief  Consul  of  the  French  Republic;  together  with  the 
speeches  in  full  of  Portalis,  Simeon,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Jaycourt 
and  Bassaget  on  presenting  it  to  the  legislative  body.  Also  the 
bulls  of  Pope  Pius  VH  and  other  matters  relative  to  the  concordat. 
Translated  from  the  official  documents.  Dublin :  Printed  by  H. 
Fitzpatrick,  4  Capel  Street,  1802. 

The  Official  Defense  of  General  Moreau  Before  the  Tribunal 
at  Paris,  wherein  the  General's  innocence  is  most  fully  established. 
Translated  from  the  original  French  which  has  been  suppressed 
in  France.  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees  and  Orme,  No.  39, 
Paternoster-Row,  and  sold  by  J.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,  W.  Miller, 
Bond  Street,  and  W.  J.  and  J.  Richardson,  Royal  Exchange,  1804. 

History  of  the  Guillotine,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Revised  from  the  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1844.  London, 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1853. 

The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  in  three  letters  to  Miss  Smith 
of  London,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  drum.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
London.  Hugh  Cunningham,  St.  Martin's  Place,  Trafalgar  Square. 
1841. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain, 
Commanded  by  his  Excellency,  Lieut.  General  Sir  John  Moore, 
K.  B.  Authenticated  by  official  papers  and  original  letters.  By 
James  Moore,  Esq.,  London.  Printed  for  Joseph  Johnson,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  1809. 
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Chicago,  April  i8,  1917 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.J. 
City. 

Rev.  Dear  Father : — 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  the  statement  sent  me  by 
one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Edward  Maher.  I  think  it  is  in 
no  sense  what  you  want,  but  it  is  all  I  have  to  send  you, 
after  making  an  earnest  request  and  a  suggestion  as  to 
what  was  desired. 

Mr.  Maher  is  a  very  extensive  reader,  quite  an  orator 
and  a  devotee  of  that  noble  art.  He  became  interested  in 
Napoleon  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  finding  that  he 
was  classed  by  a  great  French  authority  as  one  of  the 
supreme  orators  of  France.  He  began  studying  speeches 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  naturally  led  him  into  the  military 
campaigns  and  broadened  out  on  to  the  subject  of  state- 
craft and  the  reformation  of  the  French  laws  by  Napoleon. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Maher  collected  books  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  studying  the  phases  of  this  many-sided  man, 
and  after  his  library  had  somewhat  increased  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  accumulating  a  unique  Napoleonic  library. 
Nearly  all  collections  heretofore  have  been  collections  in 
many  languages,  and  embrace  collections  of  pictures,  auto- 
graphs and  curios.  Mr.  Maher  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  complete  collection  of  what  might  be  extant 
in  the  English  language,  and  in  the  collection  he  embraced 
the  entire  subject  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch  as  it  was  influ- 
enced by  Napoleon,  or  as  it  was  cognate  with  anything 
Napoleon  influenced. 

The  central  idea  has  never  been  deviated  from,  and  not 
only  has  he  collected  by  means  of  catalogues,  but  has  by 
personal  visits  to  the  great  book  centers  of  America  and 
Europe  personally  made  his  own  selections.  His  collection 
represents  his  own  discretion  and  choice  of  books,  and  his 
central  idea  of  a  purely  English  library  on  Napoleon  and 
his  epoch  has  been  adhered  to  strictly,  with  the  result  that 
his  donation  to  your  University  is  probably  the  richest 
library  on  the  subject  found  in  the  English  language  within 
the  United  States. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Patrick  H.  O'Donnell 
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Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  relative  to  Captain  Edward 
Maher  is  at  hand.  I  note  that  you  desire  information.  In 
conformity  with  your  request  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

Captain  Maher  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  student  of 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  For  a  great  many 
years  he  has  been  a  student  of  military  strategy  and  of  the 
science  and  history  of  warfare  in  general.  As  a  student 
of  history  he  is  widely  known.  His  fine  discriminating 
mind,  polished  diction  and  scholarship  have  won  him  a 
leading  position  at  the  American  Bar.  As  a  trial  lawyer 
he  has  few  equals ;  as  a  counsellor,  he  summons  to  his 
task  a  profound  knowledge  of  law.  For  several  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Lawyers'  Association  of  Illinois. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Advocates.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute.  He  is  now  a  captain  of  the 
staff  attached  to  the  Second  Military  Division.  He  has 
appeared  in  some  of  the  most  notable  litigation  in  Illinois 
and  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  As  a  man,  he  is  simple, 
unassuming.  His  democratic  manners  have  endeared  him 
to  all. 

Reverend  sir,  a  collection  of  Napoleana,  obtained  in 
America  and  abroad,  such  as  has  been  presented  to  your 
University,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  possession.  But  a  far 
greater  possession,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  fact  that  the 
donor  thereof  is  a  man  such  as  Edward  Maher. 


The  Sophomores  join  in  with  the  rest  of  the 

Sophomore        College  in  expressing  their  deepest  sympathy  in 

Class  the  late  bereavements  of  Father  Lomasney  and 

Mr.  John  McCauley. 

Mr.  Edward  Holloway  is  ambitious  these  days  collecting  back 

dues  and  fines  for  the  Debating  Society. 

Mr.  William  Hanrahan  and  Mr.  Eugene  McEnery  gave  a  splen- 
did account  of  themselves  in  the  recent  College  Play. 

Four  members  of  the  class  won  places  in  the  Oratorical  try- 
outs.  Finals  are  to  be  held  on  the  twentieth  of  April.  Those  who 
qualified  are:  Eugene  McEnery,  Malcolm  Boyle,  William  Hanra- 
han and  John  McCauley. 
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The  golf  fever  has  come  over  the  class  during  the  last  month 
and  from  the  material  on  hand  the  College  should  support  a  golf 
team. 

Mr.  Joseph  X.  Ryan  has  been  chosen  as  the  champion  boxer 
of  the  class  and  he  is  ready  to  meet  all  comers.  This  is  not  his 
only  accomplishment,  as  he  is  better  known  as  the  class  comedian. 
He  will  lead  the  class  in  a  one-act  sketch.  (Title  and  date  to  be 
announced  later.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  member  of  the  class  will  win  the 
Latin  Intercollegiate  Contest. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Foley  took  first  honors  as  usual  in  the  mid-year 
competitions,  with  Mr.  Henry  Walsh  a  close  second. 

Speaking  of  honors,  we  wish  to  announce  that  Mr.  Philip 
Carney  received  first  honors  in  Biology. 

The  College  department  has  been  favored  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  M.  Sullivan  as  Elocution  Professor. 

On  March  the  ninth  Mr.  Eugene  McEnery  and  Mr.  William 
Hanrahan  attended  the  Northwestern  University  Declamation  Con- 
test at  Evanston  and  expressed  themselves  to  the  eflfect  that  our 
institution  is  far  superior  to  Northwestern  in  this  branch. 

Sophomores,  remember  the  first  semester !  Do  not  forget  your 
Physics  Experiments. 

It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to  see  all  the  members  of  the  class 
present  at  every  sodality  meeting. 

William  Clyde  Connor 

The  Freshman  Class  continues  to  decrease  in 

Freshman      number  as  time  goes  by.    Ray  Ryan  has  quit  for 

Class  good,  Bill  Carey  started  on  a  business  career,  and 

Ray  Fiedler  left  to  join  the  "Dandy  First." 

From  the  comment  following  Carey's  departure,  it  seems  Bill 

is  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  movement. 

War  seems  to  have  gripped  our  sacred  precincts ;  in  addition  to 
Fiedler,  Phil  Burke  has  joined  the  radio  corps,  and  Higgins  in- 
terprets the  infallible  Tribune  to  attentive  (?)  listeners. 

During  the  recent  Intercollegiate  English  Contest,  Gene  Harks, 
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on  the  completion  of  his  first  half  page,  was  heard  to  remark, 
"Here's  six  bits  of  the  fifty  dollars." 
Some  things  we  never  hear  about: 
"Russell's  Reo." 
"Cy's  Super." 
"Phil's  Franklin." 
Doretti  reported  a  sore  back  the  other  morning  sustained  in  a 
boxing  exhibition.     We  advise  Pete,  the  next  time  he  enters  the 
"squared  circle,"  to  wear  his  green  cap.     It  ought  to  knock  the 
other  fellow  dead,  but  at  that  some  of  the  spectators  might  be  over- 
come. 

"There  ain't  no  such  things." 
A  little  poem  of  one  rhyming  couplet : 
"Slwinsky's  'janes,' 
Hark's  brains." 
As  a  word  of  explanation,  Al  shows  an  utter  disregard,  we 
might  almost  say  disdain,  for  the  other  sex.    Gene's  case  is  plainly 
evident. 

"A  penny  in  time  saves  many"  was  never  more  clearly  exempli- 
fied than  when  "Doc"  Baker  received  a  blue  valentine  to  the  tune 
of  $8.15.  This  may  be  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Regnet,  as  we  have 
several  born  jokers. 

Why  worry,  spring  is  coming  and  so  is  baseball,  but  so  are  the 
examinations. 

John  F.  McNally 

ENGINEERING 

THE  termination  of  the  Easter  holidays,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Sophomore 
Engineers  are  concerned.     It  is  an  ending  which  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  another  epoch  in  our  lives,  the  fulfillment  of  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  studies.    The  time  approaches 
Sophomore     when  we  Sophomore  engineers  must  bid  farewell 
Class  to  Loyola,  and  it  is  not  but  proper  that  we  pay 

more  than  a  parting  glance  in  passing. 
As  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  went  to  press,  our  class 
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editor,  "Big  Six"  Amberg,  to  our  keen  regret,  was  confined  to 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  has  been  detained  there  ever  since,  having 
undergone  a  dangerous  operation.  However,  we  feel  much  re- 
lieved since  he  has  safely  passed  the  critical  point  of  his  illness 
and  is  speedily  recovering.  While  all  hope  of  having  him  with  us 
to  complete  this  banner  year  has  been  abandoned,  we  still  think  of 
him  and  miss  his  cheery  countenance.  (In  passing,  none  feels  his 
absence  at  this  moment  more  than  I  for  one  reason.) 

We  are  progressing  in  our  course  in  Technical  Mechanics ;  if 
you  doubt  it,  ask  Ted  Kruse  about  those  problems  he  has  to  work 
up,  only  about  a  thousand ! 

Then,  too,  the  forge  is  running  full  blast  and  before  long  from 
the  present  aspect  we  shall  be  running  at  a  fuller  blast,  producing 
armor  plate  or  something  of  that  nature,  provided  we  are  not  drafted 
into  the  army  engineer  corps  before  we  land  some  big  government 
contract.  Of  course  the  production  which  will  proceed  under  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Drew,  will  be  worth  twice  its  market  value, 
for  anything  he  O.K.'s  is  well-nigh  perfect.    "Ask  Ure,  he  knows." 

It  seems  the  Sophomore  engineers  have  chosen  the  poorest  part 
of  the  scholastic  year  for  their  course  in  surveying.  Gosh,  that  ole 
nor'east  wind  sure  do  blow !  In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  the 
class  has  not  been  daunted.  How  about  Thursday,  April  the  fifth? 
Oh,  what  weather !  Prof.  Donnegan  says,  "It  sure  was  mean," 
and  we  all  agree  with  him  to  a  man. 

"Big  Six"  Amberg  entered  the  engineering  college  after  grad- 
uating from  the  academy  "  'cross  the  way."  As  he  lies  on  his 
sick-bed  doubtless  his  thoughts  wander  to  distant  climes — Madison, 
or  Lake  Beulah,  or  both.  Oh,  if  men  could  only  read  minds ! 
What  on  earth  could  thus  attract  Bill's  attention  to  the  northern 
woods?    What,  oh  what? 

Then  there's  "Little  Joe"  Kussmaul  of  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Someone  told  him  of  Loyola  engineering  and  that  was  enough. 
He  came  from  Campion  College  with  the  desire  to  become  a  chem- 
ical engineer,  and  from  indications  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
cannot   fulfill  his  ambition  unless — Say,  what  could  there  be   in 
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Hammond  that  draws  Joe  down  regularly  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  night? 

Ted  Kruse,  that  genial,  good-natured  fellow  who  was  on  the 
Sanitary  District  staff  until  recently,  is  again  in  our  midst,  and 
we  welcome  him  back,  although  the  term  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Oh  yes,  "Howie"  Ure  of  the  "Sixteen  Club"  of  Rawgers  Pawk 
is  still  "stepping  them  lively"  every  Saturday  nite.  "Howie"  is  of 
the  "Big  Six"  type  and  is  always  as  cheerful  and  good-humored  as 
he  is  long.  When  we  depart  from  Loyola  and  pursue  our  studies 
elsewhere  we  surely  shall  miss  "Kangaroo's"  good  nature. 

And  "Cookie"  Gillespie  of  St.  Ignatius  is  another  back  slider  in 
both  his  studies  and  attendance.  Someone  has  rumored  that  he  has 
acquired  a  fair  emphasis  on  the  fair  scholar  in  the  study  of 
Geometry.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  his  laxity  in  his  attendance 
and  studies.  Strange  indeed  and  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Explain  yourself,  Eddie,  explain  yourself. 

Bill  Case,  the  bowling  expert  of  Austin,  has  returned  again  after 
a  short  illness.  Bill  came  from  Notre  Dame  and  will  return  there 
next  year. 

All  engineers  are  looking  forward  with  great  expectancy  to 
their  annual  surveying  trip  at  Lake  Beulah.  The  first  two  weeks  in 
June  will  be  devoted  to  this  trip.  Professor  Donnegan  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  expedition,  and  with  him  at  the  wheel  and  the  con- 
genial good  fellowship  amongst  the  students  we  all  anticipate  a 
rousing  good  time. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  and  bid  adieu  to  Loyola,  and  as  we 
go  we  think  back  on  the  days  spent  at  Loyola  with  a  feeling  that 
is  akin  to  love ;  and  the  friendships  formed  during  our  stay  at  school 
will  be  a  source  of  joy  in  after  life.  May  the  Sophomore  Engineers 
of  '17  reach  their  goal,  success,  and  "Departing  leave  behind  them 
foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Harry  W.  Baumer 
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War  fever  has  us  all;  our  naturally  war-like 

Freshman      spirits  are  aflame  with  the  thoughts  of  possible 
Class  action. 

The  suggestion  of  one  of  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  that  with  the  Dean  at  our  head  we  volunteer 
bodily  for  the  Engineering  corps,  was  met  by  decided  objection  on 
the  part  of  our  worthy  Dean,  from  which  fact  we  gather  that  he 
either  had  not  sufficient  faith  in  himself  or  deemed  it  too  great  an 
honor  to  accept.  Another  offer  will  be  made,  however,  for  you 
can't  have  war  every  day. 

The  class  desires  to  extend  its  sympathies  to  J.  Walter  Bentley, 
who  has  broken  his  wrist  and  has  fallen  so  far  behind  in  drawing 
and  shop  that  he  will  have  to  be  dropped  from  the  classes.  Pretty 
tough  on  Walter  we'll  admit,  but  don't  you  worry,  kid,  we  are  strong 
for  you. 

"On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined,"  Toiky  Boid  Canary 
is  leading  the  class  ! 

Preparedness  is  John  Malecki's  watchword.  He  keeps  a  diary 
and  can  now  at  any  hour  find  himself.    The  profs  are  pleased. 

George  Lyman  is  still  undisputed  champion  of  the  poolroom; 
with  Howard  and  Bentley  as  advisers,  he  could  hardly  be  anything 
else. 

John  Paul  O'Hern  was  in  class  today  for  another  visit.  We 
wonder  when  he  will  favor  us  again. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  case  of  Diefenbach  and 
Vonasek  versus  Loyola  University.  A  unique  mystery  has  de- 
veloped, i.  e.,  what  studies  are  our  precious  twins  taking  up?  Some- 
one suggested  drawing,  another  physics,  but  of  neither  are  we  cer- 
tain. 

George  de  Smet 

The  Physics'  Department  of  Loyola  Univer- 
The  Gift  of  Mr.    sity  was  recently  made  the  recipient  of  a  com- 
Harry    Baumer   plete  set  of  instruments  for  receiving  and  send- 
ing messages  by  wireless  telegraphy.    The  equip- 
ment was   donated  to  the  University  by  Mr.   Harry   Baumer,   a 
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student  in  Second  Year  Engineering.  Mr.  Baumer  has  studied 
wireless  telegraphy  for  many  years  and  has  the  honor  of  having 
received  one  of  the  first  licenses  issued  to  amateur  operators  in 
Chicago. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Baumer  and  Mr.  Weber,  chief  radio 
operator  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Reserve  Station,  the  set  was 
installed  in  the  Engineering  Building  of  the  University,  but  with 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, its  operation  was  discontinued. 

It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  University  that  as  soon  as 
war  was  declared,  the  authorities,  without  waiting  for  a  govern- 
ment order,  dismantled  the  set. 

It  has  been  the  long  cherished  hope  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Physics'  Department  to  see  Loyola  University  the  possessor  of  the 
best  wireless  telegraphy  station  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Baumer's  gift 
has  done  much  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  and  as  soon 
as  peace  is  restored  active  steps  will  be  taken  to  complete  what  he 
has  so  generously  begun. 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Baumer  for 
several  other  gifts  which  he  has  made  to  the  University  during  the 
past  year. 


LAW 

LAWYER:    To  war,  or  not  to  war — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  worries  and  trials  of  a  clientless  practice. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  German  host 

And  by  warring  end  it  all?    To  fight — to  die — 
Senior  Then  no  more ;  and  by  death  to  end 

Class  The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  bumps 

The  lawyer's  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  fight — to  die — etc. 

We  "lawyers"  knew  years  ago  that  the  summer  of  19 17  would 
see  us  actively  waging  war.    Yet  we  are  no  prophets.    The  war  we 
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should  have  waged  would  not  be  one  of  Krupp  guns,  and  subma- 
rines, and  Zeppelins — but  merely  one  of  wits  and  knowledge  and 
nerve ;  the  battlefield  would  be  the  court  room ;  the  battlements, 
law  books ;  and  the  issue,  fame,  honor,  success  or  oblivion.  But  it 
seems  we  are  to  fight  a  different  war,  one  for  which  we,  especially, 
are  ill  prepared ;  for  I  can  see  no  need  of  a  "Legal  Corps."  The 
Medical  Corps  and  the  Engineer  Corps  are  absolute  necessities  in 
warfare  and  these  lucky  students,  I  presume,  will  be  graduated 
from  their  respective  departments  without  an  examination;  but  the 
lawyers,  poor  fellows !  not  even  a  war  could  avert  the  impending 
disaster  of  a  gruelling  Bar  Ex !  For,  as  Jim  Coughlin  says,  there 
is  no  demand  for  buncombe  in  war  and  this  apparently  is  the 
lawyer's  chief  asset.  Oh !  Woe  is  me !  "Twould  have  been  far 
better  to  wage  our  own  desperate  war  against  the  well-known  "wolf 
at  the  door."  Though  this  is  war  and  not  play,  for  the  saying  is 
that  a  lawyer  cannot  get  a  case  until  he  has  had  experience,  and 
experience  can  be  acquired  only  through  the  handling  of  a  case. 
"Ubi  est  advocatus  ?     Xon  est  inventus." 

At  the  present  writing  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  Porto  Rican  body- 
guard are  touring  some  of  the  neighboring  states.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  his  absence  we  have  enjoyed  a  real  treat  in  the  shape  of 
two  excellent  lectures  on  Real  Property  by  Mr.  Joseph  Elward,  the 
latest  addition  to  our  Law  faculty.  Small  wonder  that  his  class 
style  him  "Joe  Blackstone"  ! 

The  Seniors  would  like  to  engage  the  services  of  that  benevolent 
person  who  had  Mr.  Graber  out  to  dinner  on  the  night  of  March 
nineteenth.  That  was  surely  "some  lecture"  he  delivered  that 
evening:  " and  you,  Mr.  Healy,  for  Heaven's  sake,  quit  study- 
ing that  picture  and  pay  attention  to  me.  You  can  examine  that 
picture  any  day,  but  you  can't  learn  how  to  draw  a  Bill  every  day. 
You'll  be  in  before  a  Chancellor  some  time  and  you'll  look  like 
a  bunch  of  goofs  and  then  you'll  'hot  foot  it'  over  to  my  office  for 
advice.  How  much  do  I  charge?  Oh,  that  depends  on  what  kind 
of  a  cigar  you  give  me." 

Flanagan :    "A  Bill  imputes  laches  w^hen  it  a — a — you  know." 

Mr.  Graber:    "Yes,  /  know,  but  I  am  afraid  you  don't." 
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Typical  whisperings  during  Mr.  O'Hare's  class  in  Municipal 
Corporations : 

Kane :    "Nickel  on  No." 

Dowdle:    "Gotcha,  nickel  on  Yes." 

Wonder  what  it's  all  about. 

Mr.  O'Hare:    "Mr.  Bidwell,  is  he  here?" 

Flanagan:    "Yes,  physically." 

Mr.  O'Hare:    "In  that  case  I'll  have  to  mark  him  absent." 

Boys,  let's  celebrate.  "Mac"  has  consented  to  give  us  that  Quiz 
Course. 

I've  reserved  this  choice  bit  of  news  for  a  last  line : 

Colnon  has  the  measles. 

Robert  J.  Garland 

"Harmony"  Frerks  was  the  recipient  of  a 

Freshman  gentle  admonition  from  his  bosom  friend,  Mr. 

Class  J.  Walker  Butler,  recently.     It  proceeded,  no 

doubt,    from    motives    of    pure,    unadulterated 
friendship — not  from  envy.     Ask  "Harmony"  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  delivered  an  oration  to  the  back  of  his  chair 
entitled  "Tiger  Lily,"  at  our  last  banquet.  "Requiescat  in  pace." 
Who  ?    Tiger  Lily,  of  course. 

Welcome,  once  again !  Mr.  Payton  J.  Tuohy  has  again  assumed 
charge  of  the  Freshman  Class,  this  time  on  Agency. 

"Here  we  have  A,  and  over  here  we  have  B — !" 

Miss  Hanlon  of  the  Sociology  School  says  we  are  the  livest 
class  in  the  University.     Thank  you !     Call  again. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  Anthony  O'Rourke  addresses  you  as 
"amigo,"  instead  of  the  conventional  American  salutation.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  not  be  at  all  unlikely  from  one  who  pronounces 
Villa  as  "Via."    We  understand  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Pancho. 

"He  may  be  knock-kneed  and  feeble  *  *  *  *  ^y^  j^g'g  gQ^ 
young  ideas !"    Enter  Mr.  Thos.  Ryan. 

Practically  the  entire  class  attended  the  Alumni  Banquet  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle  Thursday,  April  nineteenth.  "Nuff  sed."  We  still 
lead. 
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Clipping  from  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the   "Trib." : 

"Nice  Bread  Rolls." 

Butler  arises  to  remark  that  perhaps  other  bread  doesn't. 

"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  Harmony  chorus  of  the  entire 
class  after  glancing  at  the  quarterly  "exams." 

What  has  become  of  Jim  Larkin  ? 

The  administration  made  a  mistake.  They  should  have  sent 
some  of  our  orators  as  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  Kaiser.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  result.     Silver-tongued  is  a  mild  description. 

Sherman  must  have  been  a  scribe  once.  War  is  hell.  How^  can 
a  fellow  write  with  such  a  distraction? 

Harry  M.  Doyle 

MEDICINE 

SINCE  our  last  issue  many  important  things  have  happened 
which  concern  the  Senior  Class,  perhaps,  more  than  any  of 
the  others — a  course  in  Military  Surgery  has  been  added  to  our 
curriculum,  and  Major  William  C.  Bisham,  U.  S.  A.,  lectures  on 
Saturdays  from  i  to  3  p.  m.    There  seems  to  be  a 
Senior  possibility  that  some  of  the  class  of  '17  will  get  an 

Class  opportunity  to  respond  to  a  call  to  the  Colors  in 

the  capacity  of  Medical  Officers  and  we  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  one  will  refuse  to  go  should  an  oppor- 
tunity be  presented. 

Loyola,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  first  Medical  Schools  in 
the  United  States  to  install  the  course  mentioned  above. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Gray  has  been  assigned  to  the  department  of 
Medicine  and  lectures  on  Fridays  from  i  to  2  p.  m.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Obstetrical  department. 

The  Seniors  are  now  very  busy  on  the  Year  Book,  and  ye  scribe 
unfortunately  is  the  editor.  We  confess  that  the  job  requires  a 
versatility  and  adaptability  which  at  times  makes  it  difficult  to  re- 
tain our  placid  composure.  It  requires  a  diplomacy  at  times  equalled 
only  by  that  possessed  by  a  janitor  in  a  large  apartment.  This  work 
will  help  to  fit  us  for  the  trenches,  toughen  us,  so  to  speak. 
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Dr.  Pat  A.  Sullivan  gave  an  examination  in  Surgery  last  Friday. 
Dr.  Sullivan  is  very  popular  vi^ith  the  class. 

We  wish  to  thank  those  v^?ho  have  assisted  us  in  making  the 
Year  Book  possible — Fathers  Spalding  and  Lyons,  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  the  students  of  the  Senior  class.  We  know  of  no 
case  where  a  Year  Book  has  been  gotten  out  by  only  one  class  and 
the  faculty. 

Most  all  of  the  Seniors,  we  are  proud  to  say,  have  subscribea 
for  a  copy.  Of  course  there  is  always  a  very  small  minority  whos4 
selfishness  prevents  them  from  doing  anything  that  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  class,  or  add  to  the  prestige  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

In  about  six  weeks  the  final  examinations  will  begin,  running 
until  the  last  day  of  May.  The  Commencement  Elxercises  will  be 
held  on  June  nineteenth.  When  we  try  to  fully  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  that  a  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  will  bring  to 
us  we  feel  like  a  young  lady  on  the  day  of  her  wedding;  and  we 
know  that  we  shall  blush  many,  many  times  before  we  grow  ac- 
customed to  the  title  "Doctor." 

D.  H.  Howell 


The  Bums  ^,,„    -  „„  „  .,,,,^^  Who  are  punk 

c^  •       r  THE  AXE-HAMMER  •„   /.     , 

bpring  Comes;  will  Flunk 

A   Magazine   devoted  to   the   interests  of  the   Freshmjui  Medics. 

Act  I  Loyola  S.  of  M.,  April,  1917.  Scene  4 


FRESHMAN  BANQUET  North  American.    A  big  feed  was 

Is  Great  Success  lined  up  here.    Dr.  Huber,  on  en- 

tering  the  room,  was  tendered  a 

The     banquet     held      February  grand     and     glorious     rip-roaring 

twentieth   is   ancient  history  now,  welcome.    For  a  while  we  thought 

but   we    shall   mention   it   for   the  the  roof  would  be  raised  from  the 

benefit  of  Clio.    Almost  all  of  the  building,   but   it   seems   to  be   se- 

class    assembled    at    the    Palmer  curely   attached.     The   committee 

House    and    then     went     to    the  promised  that  there  would  be  no 
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soporific  addresses,  no  made-to- 
measure  speeches.  So  when  our 
esteemed  President  arose  from 
his  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
everyone  uttered  an  agonized 
groan,  fearing  the  worst.  Antici- 
pations were  realized.  Mac  an- 
nounced the  sombre,  awful  news 
that  one  of  our  number  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  arrows  of  Cupid. 
We  drank  a  long  one  to  his  health 
and  that  of  his  Frau.  Here's  re- 
gards, Sammy. 

When  we  left  the  North  Amer- 
ican it  wasn't  so  very,  very  late. 
But  the  banquet  wasn't  really  over 
for  several  days. 

'Tis  the  homely  truth 
Of  a  college  youth, 
And  the  romance  ends  right  there. 


PHI  DELTA  FRAT 
Hold  Initiation 

Friday,  March  thirtieth,  1917. 
That  is  a  date  McGrath  won't  for- 
get for  an  aeon  or  two.  It  was 
then  that  four  of  our  school- 
mates, one  a  class-mate,  were  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  the 
PHI  DELTA  Fraternity.  Every- 
one enjoyed  the  initiation  except 
the  four  initiated  and  an  equal 
number  of  fair  ladies  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  seen  in 
our  room.  At  the  end  of  about 
fourteen  hours  of  the  grind,  all 
the  initiates  were  still  alive,  so 
they  were  granted  the  honor  of 
wearing  the  PHI  DELTA  pearls 
and  gold. 


The  Axe-Hammer  takes  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  wedding  of 


our  good-natured  Irishman,  Sam- 
my Feinberg,  and  Dr.  Olga  J. 
Pickman.  Sammy  and  Dr.  Pick- 
man  were  friends  since  childhood. 
Mrs.  Feinberg  is  an  ethical  and 
learned  physician.  She  specializes 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
The  class  extends  the  best  of  good 
wishes  to  the  happy  couple. 


Who  frew  dat  liver? 


Spring  is  in  the  air. 
balls. 


Also  base- 


Dr.  Huber  has  been  requested  to 
take  up  the  toxicology  of  oral 
anatomy  exams.  Several  of  our 
class-mates  have  been  severely  af- 
fected. The  treatment  is  unknown 
to  them.  Symptoms :  Dr.  AIc- 
Clurg  announces  oral.  Chills.  In 
some  cases,  convulsions.  "Devil- 
ish grin,"  as  in  strychnine  poison- 
ing. Frothing  at  the  mouth.  Day 
before  oral,  patient  studies.  Sits 
up  all  night.  After  exam,  symp- 
toms abate.  Patient  swears  to 
study  for  next  exam,  starting 
right  now.  Then  relaxes  into 
original  stupor.  Usually  fatal. 
Antidote,  summer  course. 

Where,  oh  where  is  that  snappy, 
ambitious,  industrious,  vigorous 
spirit  of  six  months  ago?  Re- 
member how  we  tackled  that 
scapula? 


The  Seniors  are  working  hard 
on  a  year  book.  Buy  it !  You  can 
get  just  four  of  them  in  a  life- 
time, and  each  one  is  worth  all 
that  is  asked  for  it. 
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We  asked  one  of  the  class 
humorists  to  contribute  some- 
thing funny  for  this  number  of 
the  Axe-Hammer.  "Why  don't 
you  publish  your  picture,"  said  he. 


1st  Stewed-nut :     "This  rain  is 
worse  for  you  than  for  me." 
2nd  Stewed-nut:     "How  so?" 
1st  Stewed-nut :    "Your  feet  get 
wetter.     They're  twice  as  big  as 
mine." 


Statistics  of  the  Oral  Anatomy 
Number   who   identified  an  ap- 
pendix epiloica  as  the  vermi- 
form appendix    7 

Number  who  unravelled  the 
greater  omentum  before  iden- 
tifying it  18 

Number    who    studied    hard    in 

preparation     All 

Most  confident  of  passing. ..  Snell 

Most  bawled  up Ye  ed. 

Fatalities Unknown  to  date 

Coolest Miss  Moran 

Cases  of   mistaken   identity. ...  10 
Brightest    (in  color) Savory 


Savory  was  out  of  school  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  He  was  sick. 
We  wonder  if  the  banquet  could 
in  any  way  be  responsible,  but 
Savory  says  no. 


a  week.  But  McGrath  was  sick 
before  the  banquet,  so  he's  safe 
on  that  score. 


Histology  final  coming.  Identify 
your  slides !  This  tip  alone  is 
worth  the  subscription  price  of 
the  Axe-Ham,mer. 


Echo  of  the  banquet : 
a  better  man  than  I  am, 
Gin." 


"You're 
Gordon 


Stefanic  is  helping  the  railroads 
through  a  hard  year.  If  we  went 
to  press  without  announcing  that 
Ed  had  gone  to  Iowa  or  Ohio,  or 
some  such  outlandish  place,  the 
Pinters  would  be  surprised. 


Plant  announces  that  he  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Oak  Park, 
111.  He  makes  the  journey  quite 
frequently. 


Heard  in  Materia  Medica  quiz : 
"What  is  it  chemically?" 

Promptor  in  4th  or  5th  row: 
"Alkaloid." 

Bright  Student:  "It's  an  al- 
cohol." 


McGrath,  too,  was  laid  up   for 


And  Skiba  joyfully  and  naively 
informs  us  that  Ammonia  lini- 
ment is  used  in  cases  of  fainting. 
Quick,  Doc,  the  needle! 


PRE-MEDICINE 


"S 


that  I  am  now  writing  the  last  article  for  the  school-year 
in  the  Loyola  Magazine.     Many  things  have  happened  in  that 
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year ;  many  friendships  made  and  many  changes  accomplished.  We 
are  nearly  over  the  first  hill — the  foot-hill  as  it  were — and  are  about 
to  begin  the  ascent  of  the  steeper  and  longer  mountain  on  the 
summit  of  which  rests  our  goal  of  success.  Our  glides — the  pro- 
fessors— have  been  untiring  and  devoted ;  their  help  has  been  the 
help  of  real,  earnest  friends  more  than  the  condescending  aid  of 
beings  far  above  us.  For  this  we  are  truly  grateful.  We  hope  that 
next  year  will  find  us  all  renewing  our  friendships  in  the  Loyola 
Department  of  Medicine. 

I  should  shirk  my  duty  did  I  not  express  the  thanks  of  all  the 
class  officers  to  the  members  for  the  kind  consideration  we  have 
been  shown  throughout  the  year.  We  look  forward  to  very 
pleasant  associations  next  year.  With  this  we  bid  you  a  fond  fare- 
well and  God-speed ! 

Blockites 

We  would  like  to  see  Brown's  mustache  oftener. 

The  AOH  meets  irregularly  in  various  phases.  The  members 
are :  Pope,  Prior,  McEnany  and  Parker.  A  light  informal  luncheon 
was  held  at  Funnels  recently,  the  above  members  turning  out  en 
masse. 

Prof.  Rouse:    "What  is  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl?" 

Nannish:     "The  neck."     (Squawk.) 

Prof.  Morgan  (In  chemistry  class)  :  "In  what  state  does  water 
exist  ?" 

Haughton :     "In  every  state  of  the  Union." 

Aronson :     "Lend  me  a  couple  for  a  week,  old  man." 

Siletta  :     "Where  is  the  weak  old  man  ?" 

First  Medic :  "Did  you  hear  Hyde  crowing  around  like  a 
rooster?" 

Second  Ditto :     "No ;  but  I  heard  him  using  fowl  language." 

Prof.  Morgan:     "Brown,  how  was  iron  discovered?" 

Brown :     "They  smelt  it." 
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There  was  a  young  Medic  named  Parker 

Who  thought  himself  quite  a  "carker." 

There  wasn't  a  minute 

That  he  wasn't  in  it. 

He  made  himself  quite  a  larker. 

Turning  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  more  or  less  sublime,  we 
are  glad  to  see  so  many  of  our  class  turning  out  for  baseball 
practice.  It  shows  the  right  kind  of  spirit.  Boost  it  along.  A 
schedule  has  been  posted;  everybody  should  take  notice  and  boost 
the  thing  along.    The  team  needs  you  and  you  need  the  team. 

Philip  J.  P.  Beyhan 


SOCIOLOGY 

ON  March  eleventh,  at  Powers  Theater,  the  Loyola  Alumnae 
gave  a  concert  and  reading  which  was  most  successful  from 
every  point  of  view.  Professor  Bertram  G.  Nelson,  Instructor  in 
Public  Speaking  at  the  School,  in  his  reading  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  displayed  wonderful  versatility  and  fine  poetic  feeling. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rose  Lutiger  Gannon  in  vocal  selec- 
tions and  Miss  Mildred  Brown  with  violin  selections.  The  concert 
netted  over  six  hundred  dollars,  and  this,  with  the  nine  hundred 
dollars  already  subscribed,  completes  the  permanent  scholarship 
fund  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  which  the  Alumnae  pledged  last 
October. 

A  most  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Family  Rehabitation 
is  being  offered  on  Friday  afternoon  by  Miss  Amelia  Sears.  The 
lecture  room  has  been  taxed  beyond  its  capacity,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  being  in  attendance. 

A  class  in  First  Aid  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  started  at  the  school.  Attendance  at  the  ten  lectures 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  examination  entitles  the  student 
to  a  certificate  from  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Final  examinations  in  the  extension  classes  are  being  held  pre- 
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paratory  to  the  closing  in  the  Loop  and  in  the  centers.  This  has 
been  a  record-breaking  year  for  the  School  of  Sociology,  the  total 
enrollment  being  considerably  over  four  hundred. 

On  June  ninth  the  school  will  hold  its  annual  banquet  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  A  delightful  time  is  assured  at  this  closing  of 
a  happy  and  auspicious  year. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy 
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Loyola 


AS  THE  first  signs  of  Spring  were  discernible  the  Loyola  baseball 
season  was  inaugurated  with   a  stiff  two-hour  practice.     Even 
though  the  days  have  been  raw,  candidates  have  turned  out  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  form  two  squads,  and  several  practice  games  be- 
tween  the   Regulars   and   Yannigans   have   been   played.     Much   com- 
mendable spirit  and  pep  have  been  shown  thus  far, 
Baseball  and  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather  the  Loyola 

aggregation    can   be    depended    on    to    give   a    good 
exhibition  of  itself. 

Jimmy  Martin  still  cavorts  around  second  base,  but  on  the  shortstop 
side,  and  covers  the  position  with  much  eclat.  He  has  been  standing 
up  to  the  plate,  taking  a  healthy  swing  at  the  ball  and  driving  it  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  lot.  No  doubt  as  the  season  advances  he  will  be  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  team  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  fill  his 
position  at  bat  and  on  the  field  satisfactorily.  Ed  Loftus,  erstwhile 
basketball  star,  is  out  for  the  team,  but  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  to 
accurately  ascertain  what  position  he  will  fill,  as  he  has  thus  far  essayed 
all  of  them,  even  pitching.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  used  where  most 
needed.  He  has  a  propensity  for  slamming  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  fielders.  He  and  Joe  Plunkett,  the  diminutive  player  and  former 
firstsacker  and  now  a  candidate  for  pitching  honors,  -will  prove  a  most 
dangerous  combination  to  any  enemy  nine.  Joe  swings  from  the  first 
base  side  of  the  plate  and  when  he  hits  his  regular  stride  he  bids  fair 
to  put  Loyola  in  bankruptcy  replenishing  broken  windows  in  the  Cudahy 
Science  Hall.  At  present  writing  it  looks  as  if  these  two  will  occupy 
clean-up  positions  in  the  batting  order,  and  they  can  adequately  fill  the 
bill,  having  in  former  years  broken  up  many  a  game  with  their  circuit 
clouts.  Desmond  will  officiate  behind  the  bat  and  is  looked  to  fill  the 
position  in  old  time  form.  He  handles  the  ball  nicely,  can  hold  down  the 
pitcher  and  at  all  times  predonimates  the  situation  by  his  cool  head  and 
clear,  masterful  thinking.  He  has  an  iron  arm  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  base-stealers,  and  can  catch  any  of  them  at  first  with  his  famous 
Jimmy  Archer  snap  throw.  At  bat  he  shapes  up  well,  stepping  fear- 
lessly into  the  ball  and  consistently  slamming  it  for  extra  base  hits. 
Chuck  Moran  seems  to  be  a  born  ball  player,  fielding  the  ball  with 
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steadiness  and  certainty  and  getting  rid  of  it  quickly.  While  not  a 
slugger,  Chuck  can  be  relied  on  to  get  his  quota  of  base  hits.  Birney 
Johnsen  is  another  player  who  is  not  a  slugger,  but  is  justly  renowned 
for  his  ability  to  hit  Texas  leaguers  and  place  the  ball.  He  is  also  a 
patient  waiter  and  can  pick  out  the  good  ones.  On  this  account  he  gets 
on  base  very  often,  and,  when  there,  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He 
should  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  team  not  only  on  account  of  his 
ability  to  get  on  base  and  handle  himself  well  there,  but  also  because  he 
is  one  of  the  surest  on  the  team,  and  with  his  speedy  throw  to  first  can 
cut  off  many  a  hit.  Ray  Hardy  and  Justin  Duffy,  two  of  the  fielders  of 
last  year's  squad,  are  again  out  for  positions,  and  if  they  live  up  to  last 
year's  form,  should  be  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  team.  Both  can  field 
and  hit  well  and  are  fast  men  on  the  bases.  McDonough,  all-around 
star,  is  out  after  a  position  and  with  his  natural  ability  should  be  able 
to  fill  in  where  most  needed.  Flynn,  O'Byrne,  Gillis,  Ashworth,  Melican, 
Russo,  Gartland,  are  candidates  for  the  team  and  under  the  excellent 
tutelage  of  Coach  Trowell  should  develop  into  young  stars.  The  entire 
team  shapes  up  well  and  with  a  fair  smile  from  Dame  Fortune  should 
be  able  without  difficulty  to  clean  up  any  of  the  high  school  teams 
around  Chicago. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 

The  Senior  Class  has  entered  on  its  last  lap  of  the 
Fourth  Year  race  for  a  diploma,  having  successfully  weathered  the 
third  quarterly  examinations.  It's  practically  all  over 
except  the  shouting. 

Father  Nicolas,  like  the  generous  man  he  is,  has  offered  a  diploma 
to  anyone  in  Fourth  Year  who  enlists  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  only 
on  one  condition,  namely,  that  they  succeed  in  getting  shot.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity,  and  as  a  dying  man  grasps  at  a  straw,  we  look 
to  see  many  avail  themselves  of  this  gratuitous  offer. 

In  the  recent  elocution  contest  George  McDonough,  Edmund  Loftus, 
Charles  Moran  and  Francis  Colby  were  the  successful  entries  from 
Fourth  Year. 

The  Loyola  Academy  Debating  Society  held  its  regular  meeting 
February  fourteenth,  1917,  and  elected  officers  for  the  new  year.  The 
following  were  chosen :  George  McDonough,  president ;  Edmund 
Loftus,  vice-president;  Charles  Moran,  secretary,  and  Augustine  Flick, 
treasurer.  The  regular  meetings  are  held  every  Friday  afternoon,  and 
the  order  will  be  a  debate  enlivened  by  a  little  music.  Father  Nicolas 
will  act  as  moderator. 
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War  Department 

Now  that  gas  plays  such  an  important  part  in  military  operations, 

K h   (name  deleted  by  censor)   is  unanimously  elected  to  the  first 

line  of  trenches. 

Strong-man  Duffy  may  also  accompany  him  to  the  front  as  bomb- 
thrower,  as  he  has  acquired  much  skill  by  heaving  the  hammer. 

From  the  fact  that  so  far  there  have  been  no  casualties  in  the  war 
arguments  of  Colby  vs.  Tritschler,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  will 
be  none  in  the  near  future.  We  have  hopes,  having  seen  one  sharpening 
his  "Arkansas  Toothpick." 

We  knew  a  classy  song  that  ran  something  like  this :  "If  war's  what 
Sherman  said  it  was,  then  tell  us  what  is  class?"  but  unfortunately  it 
has  slipped  our  mind. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  in  our  class  about  the  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  substitute  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
phrase  "he  has  an  axe  to  grind"  the  more  modern  one  "he  has  a  Ford 
to  fix."  The  battle  waxed  fast  and  furiously,  but  we  are  neutral  so  we 
cannot  give  a  decision  in  this  column. 

Sic  a  Toreador  on  Him 

"Germany"  Sipple  deserves  greater  approbrium  than  ever  the  above 
unchristian  appellation  confers.  As  Father  O'Callahan  was  explaining 
the  famous  transaction  in  the  Aeneid,  where  Dido  purchases  as  much 
ground  as  can  be  covered  by  a  bull's  hide  and  gains  considerably  by 
cutting  same  into  strips,  Sipple  innocently  queries,  "Would  you  call  that 
a  skin  game?" 

All  civilization  owes  Father  O'Callahan  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
dispensing  with  the  poetry  as  spring  approaches.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  does  the  aforementioned  pestilence  flourish  with  more  vigor  than 
around  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 

As  the  quarterly  exams  are  over  we  can  breathe 
Third  Year  a  sigh  of  relief ;  that  burden  which  is  so  unpleasant 
"A"  and  "B"     in  a  school  boy's  life  has  passed. 

Charlie  Thiel,  the  boy  scientist,  is  quite  a  pigeon 
fancier.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  present  you  his  card,  if  he  thinks 
you  are  interested  in  purchasing  some  of  his  choice  fowls.  Loury 
Barrett,  the  speed  boy  from  the  South  Side,  is  going  to  hold  down  the 
keystone  sacks  on  our  Third  Year  team.  Ed  and  Tony  Miller,  alias 
the  Dolly  Sisters,  have  quite  a  time  "pulling  off"  their  little  scenarios 
during  class.  John  O'Donnel,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  "Cupy,"  would 
make  a  good  advertisement  for  the  Quaker  Oats  Company.  Jim 
O'Donough   is   losing   his   bashfulness   during  class   and   is   becoming 
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quite  sociable.  August  Kojetski,  our  window  opener,  is  losing  weight, 
as  his  work  requires  that  he  be  on  the  job  at  any  moment  to  execute 
the  wants  of  his  fellow-students  in  the  way  of  ventilation.  The  room 
is  so  full  of  aspiring  youths  grasping  for  knowledge  that  all  the  desks 
are  occupied.  On  account  of  this  "Red"  Lanx  is  obliged  to  store  his 
treasured  volumes  in  the  Prof.'s  desk. 
This  is  our  class  poem  : 

It's  a  long  way  to  Loyola, 

It's  a  long  way  to  go, 
It's  a  long  waj^  to  Loyola, 

To  the  dearest  boys  we  know. 
Good-bye,  Father  Nicolas, 

Farewell,  students  there. 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Loyola, 
But  our  hearts  are  right  there. 

Bill  Nelles  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  show  up  for  Lab  on  the  days 
appointed.  Jack  Carny  has  shown  faint  signs  of  a  poetical  instinct  and 
we  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  publish  some  of  his  best  works.  Bill 
Ryan's  powers  of  persuasion  were  brought  into  play  a  few  days  ago. 
Although  he  was  defeated  in  the  rather  heated  discussion,  his  oratorical 
ability  clearly  asserted  itself.  Jim  Harding  is  progressing  in  the  in- 
tellectual line.  Mangold  has  been  wearing  such  loud  ties  of  late  that 
you  can  almost  hear  him  coming.  Bert  Hacks,  one  of  our  class-mates, 
was  so  "fussed"  when  the  elocution  contest  was  held  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  up  and  give  his  little  speech. 

Wanted 

A  cure  for  O'Meara's  malady. 

A  set  of  false  teeth  for  John  Madden. 

A  pair  of  pocketless  pants  for  Rib  Heiron. 

Joe  Plunkett,  the  boy  from  Morgan  Park,  has  been  walking  into 
class  just  in  time  to  hear  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  day.  The 
class  has  become  so  sentimental  since  seeing  the  play,  Seremonda,  that 
they  have  adopted  this  phrase  as  a  pass-word :    "You  and  I  and  Love." 

Since  the  fellows  are  no  longer  going  over  to  the  Sheridan  Inn  for 
luncheon  Benny  Gartland  has  missed  his  demi-tasse  and  consomme, 
and  is  really  losing  weight. 

Ed  Enright,  the  Jim  O'Leary  of  Third  Year,  was  reaping  a  harvest 
during  class,  until  his  implements  were  taken  away  from  him.  A  few 
new  phrases  we  have  learned  during  civics  class :  cutting  the  melon, 
watering  the  stock,  shutting  them  out,  etc. 

When  we  have  all  finished  our  course  and  are  launched  upon  an 
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uncertain  world,  earning  a  livelihood,  if  we  should  happen  to  strike  a 
snag  and  are  landed  in  jail,  Mr.  Clohesy,  our  teacher,  has  guaranteed  to 
sign  our  bond  and  fight  the  case  in  court  without  any  recompense. 

Irving    Schuster 
Anthony  Morgan 

Our  winter  sports  closed  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  for 

Second  Year      our  basketball  team  won  the  class  league  champion- 

"B"  ship.     Third  Year,  who  claimed  the  title,  lost  their 

right  by  getting  "chilled  pedals"  and  refusing  our 

challenge.    Hence  our  title  is  undisputed. 

Two  of  our  class  were  chosen  to  speak  in  the  public  elocution  con- 
test. Edward  Ryan  and  Hewitt  Leahy  were  the  two  chosen.  Watch 
these  boys  bring  home  the  medal  to  Second  "B". 

Kelly  and  "Acorn"  O'Regan  have  their  daily  kidding  match  during 
the  morning  study  hour.  From  their  sayings  we  glean  that  Kelly  is 
the  missing  link  and  "Acorn"  is  a  mandril  or  chimpanzee. 

Spring  has  hit  some  of  us  pretty  hard,  especially  Buck  and  Burrill, 
who  sit  among  the  budding  pussy-willow  bushes  and  read  romances. 

The  distinguished  "Count"  Vermeren  blew  in  on  Monday  morning 
after  a  three-weeks'  absence.  He  was  entertaining  the  "Strepitocci,"  a 
warlike,  Gallic  tribe. 

After  the  Easter  holidays  Sullivan  blows  in  with  low  shoes.  Some 
nerve ! 

Mulvey  has  been  bragging  about  a  new  spring  overcoat  that  he  is 
afraid  to  wear  to  school.  Come  on,  "Jamsie,"  be  brave!  We  won't 
kid  you. 

War  Notes 

Fortman  will  join  the  navy,  where  they  need  lively  men.  Mulvey  has 
offered  his  services  to  President  Wilson.  Gengler  wants  to  know  if  he 
could  be  used  for  a  bomb. 

An  efficient  army  corps  was  organized  in  our  class. 

The  Organization 

General O'Regan 

Lieutenants Buck  and  Merrill 

Red  Cross  Nurse Weber 

Armored   Car Ford 

Mine  Layers Mulvey  and  Graham 

Zeppelins McNeills  and  Tritscher 

Gas  Proj  ectors Kelly  and  Ryan 

Undertaker McCue 

Pall-bearers MuUaney  and  Young 

The    Army Gengler 
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The   Navy Burrill 

Property    Man Fahey 

Soup   Kitchen Arnold 

Who  leads  the  retreat O'Byrne 


The  class  wishes  to  extend  its  sincerest  sympathy  to  our  fellow 
classmate,  Hewitt  Leahy,  whose  beloved  sister  died  suddenly  Thursday, 
March  twenty-ninth,  191 7. 

It  is  also  our  sad  task  to  chronicle  the  death  of  one  of  our  fellow 
classmates,  Robert  Twomey,  who  died  after  a  brief  illness  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  March.  We  extend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  parents  and  relatives. 


Martin  Massmann 


At  a  recent  election  the  following  officers  were 

First  Year       elected: 

"B"  President— S.  H.  Ryan. 

Vice-President — F.  M.  Meyer. 

Secretary — V.  Ljmott. 

Treasurer — B.  Lenihan. 

We  are  now  in  a  new  classroom  on  the  second  floor.  As  our  mem- 
bership was  considerably  decreased  by  the  mid-year  examinations  it 
became  necessary  to  move  to  smaller  quarters. 

The  class  led  in  this  year's  elocution  contest,  getting  three  men  out 
of  a  possible  four  in  the  finals.  Petrone  easily  starred  among  the 
speakers  from  First  Year. 

Immediately  after  the  contest  Baine  sprung  the  following : 

"Sir,  we  are  not  weak !" 

To  which  Mr.  Trowell  replied,  "You  may  not  be  weak  now,  but 
you  sure  will  be  if  you  don't  shut  up." 

"Mike"  Petrone,  Frank  Gillis  and  John  Flynn  are  out  for  the  baseball 
team.    Gillis  received  a  tryout  as  pitcher. 

"Wed"  Boland  is  with  us  for  English.     He  keeps  us  well  aware  of 
the  fact.     At  present  he  is  engaged  in  drilling  his  cadet  corps.     The 
officers  of  that  distinguished  body  are :    Boland,  commander.    The  rank 
and  file  are :    Boland,  infantry,  cavalry  and  band. 
Signs  of  the  Times 

Neary's  hair  cut. 

Egan's  green  socks  (to  match  Gillis'  hat). 

Meyer's  spring  coat. 

We  wish  to  oflFer  our  sympathy  to  Vincent  Lynolt,  whose  mother 
died  March  twenty-ninth,  1917.  Stanley  H.  Ryan 
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HURRAY !    Again  the  crack  of  the  bat  has  sounded  the  opening 
of  the  national  game,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  old  mitt. 
Things  opened  at  Ignatius  with  the  same  old  rush,  but  as 
usual  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  (cause — ^the  retreat),  and  are  just  getting 
started  again. 

Numberless  candidates  appeared  as  usual,  which 
Athletics         shows  that  old  S.  I.  A.  still  has  the  spirit. 

Several  of  last  year's  regulars  are  still  on  hand, 
namely:  McKenny,  Melady,  Quinn  and  Condon.  These,  with  Frawley 
from  Cathedral  and  Morris  from  St.  Patrick's,  ought  to  simplify  the 
picking  of  the  team. 

As  you  look  over  the  other  candidates,  Bulger,  Carmody  and  Talbot 
are  the  most  likely. 

The  schedule  as  arranged  up  to  date  is : 

Beta  Delta  A.  C.  April  7  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Crane  High  April  11  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Precious  Blood  A.  C.  April  14  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Cathedral  April  17  at  Cathedral. 

St.  Philip's  April  18  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Wendell  Phillips  April  23  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Wendell  Phillips  April  27  at  Wendell  Phillips. 

Cathedral  May  2  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Lake  Forest  May  3  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Harrison  May  4  at  Harrison. 

Chicago  Latin  May  10  at  Chicago  Latin. 

St.  Philip's  May  11  at  St.  Philip's. 

St.  Stanislaus  May  12  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Marquette  May  24  at  Milwaukee. 

St.  Viator's  May  17  at  St.  Viator's. 

Lake  Forest  May  28  at  Lake  Forest. 

Probable  games :  Chicago  Latin,  La  Grange,  Lane,  Hyde  Park, 
Bowen,  Riverside  and  Marshall. 

On  April  seventh  we  appeared  after  two  practices  and  staged  a 
practice  game  with  the  strong  Beta  Deltas,  and  came  out,  though  being 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  several  regulars,  on  the  long  end  of  a 
6  to  4  score.  Talbot  pitched  steady  ball,  considering  the  blizzard  at 
the  time. 

On  April  eleventh  we  played  Crane  Tech  a  practice  game,  but  lost 
by  a  9  to  3  score.     McKenny,  Melady,  Morris  and  Quinn  were  absent. 
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hit  the  enemy's  twirler  hard,  but 


H. 

p. 

A. 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

I 

2 

5 

5 

3 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

Crane 


R.    H.    P.   A. 


Rose,  If I  2  o  O 

Zimmer,  2b i  123 

Walsh,    ss o  2  I  3 

Fallon,  lb i  i  6  6 

Dignan,    cf i  i  o  O 

Murphy,   rf 3  3  0  O 

Kalbas,  3b 2  2  o  2 

Ryan,    c 0  i  11  o 

Von  T'an,  p 0  2  i  o 


Our  boys  put  up  a  stiflF  fight,  and 
always  at  some  one. 

St.  Ignatius         R. 

Riordan,  If O 

Bulger,  2b o 

Carmody,  ib i 

Frawley,  ss i 

Condon,  3b 0 

Walsh,   rf o 

Shuman,  cf o 

M.  Walsh,  c 0 

Talbot,  p O 

Breen,    p i 

—    —    —    —  Totals 9     15    21     14 

Totals 3     10    21     II 

Crane 2    2    2    0     i     0    2 — 9 

St.  Ignatius  i     0     i     i     0    0    0 — 3 

Errors — Carmody,  Kalbas.  M.  Walsh.  Two-base  hits — Rose,  Fallon, 
Kalbas,  Condon.  Three-base  hits — Zimmer,  Murphy,  Condon.  Struck 
out — Van  Tubergan,  9;  Talbot,  2;  Breen,  5.  Base  on  ball — Von  Tuber- 
gan,  4;  Breen,  4. 

Frawley  played  a  rattling  good  game,  covered  plenty  of  ground  and 
hit  hard. 

Bulger  played  good  ball  around  second  and  worked  very  well  with 
Frawley. 

M.  Walsh  caught  a  fair  game,  but  was  handicapped  by  forgetting 
his  spiked  shoes. 

Breen,  who  succeeded  Talbot,  pitched  excellent  ball,  considering 
that  it  is  his  first  year  out. 


St.  Ignatius 


R.    H.    P.   A. 


Riordan,    If 0  0  i  0 

Hennely,  rf 0  i  o  o 

Frawley,   ss 2  2  2  5 

Condon,   p 2  3  2  2 

Carmody,  ib i  i  9  i 

Bulger,   c i  2  5  2 

Melady,  cf o  i  i  i 

Schuman,  2b i  o  i  3 

Kempa,  3b i  i  o  i 


Precious  Blood     R.  H.  P.  A. 

Moni,  2b o  0  2  3 

Daly,  ss 0  0  i  2 

Considine,    3b 0  i  2  i 

Shay,    c 0  2  2  i 

Kenny,   ib i  i  8  2 

Wheeler,  p o  2  2  2 

B.  Kenny,  cf O  010 

Sorg,  rf I  I  2  o 

Gorman,  If 0  o  i  o 


Totals . 


II     21     16  Totals. 
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Strike  outs — By  Condon,  9 ;  Wheeler,  3.  Base  on  balls — Oflf  Condon, 
2 ;  Wheeler,  6. 

Edward  Condon 

The  third  act  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  when 
Fourth  Year     these   notes    are   published,    the    curtain    will   have 
"A"  fallen. 

Ed  Mies  "breezed"  in  this  morning  to  look  the 
boys  over,  and  is  thinking  about  staying. 

The  hot  race  for  class  honors  does  not  seem  to  promote  friendship. 
Broccolo  is  still  waiting  the  formalities  of  an  introduction  to  friend 
Devery. 

"Jawn"  Molloy,  a  faithful  member  of  the  "Soppers,"  caused  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  society  circles  of  Fourth  Year  by  parting  his  hair  in  the 
middle. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  well  represented  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  by  efficiently  trained  men,  due  to  our  long  en- 
counter with  such  warriors  as  Achilles,  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  the  rest 
of  the  "birds." 

Quinn  averages  eleven  hours  a  week  in  winter.  What  will  he  do 
when  the  Sox  get  home  ?  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  Quinn  relate  any 
of  the  thrilling  battles  which  occur  in  that  far  off  town  of  Grand 
Crossing? 

A  fac-simile  of  an  ad  that  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board:  Lost, 
Strayed  or  Stolen — A  good-looking  man  about  the  size  of  a  woman, 
bare-headed,  wearing  a  high  brown  hat.  He  had  pink  eyes,  blue  hair, 
green  cheeks,  and  a  rough  neck.  He  was  carrying  an  empty  suitcase 
containing  a  Virgil,  a  Homer,  a  couple  of  histories  and  a  Physics  book. 
He  comes  when  called  Wib,  Wilbert,  or  Husky.  When  last  seen  he  was 
trying  to  ditch  Jug. 

Hard  on  the  Ears 

Awlookatcherbooks. 

Ya  ought  ta  quit  school. 

Hold  up  yer  heads  there  1 

W.  Crowley :  "What  is  !"  "How  many  windows  ?"  And  then  they 
shoot  men  like  Lincoln. 

It  is  rumored  that  Fergus  Kerrigan  and  Micky  Mulhern  are  going 
jiggin'  this  summer. 

Johnny  Bulger  brought  his  Easter  suit  for  approval.  Crowley  said 
it  was  a  "Cuckoo."  Brennan  and  Coughlin  thought  it  would  pass  in  a 
crowd;  while  Harrington,  of  Sopper  fame,  classed  it  as  a  world 
beater. 
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When  Mr.  Gross  begins  to  give  out  a  Latin  lesson  he  forgets  to 
come  up  for  air. 

Dennis  O'Hare 

Fourth  High  "B"  has  passed  the  three-quarter 

Fourth  Year     post,  and  is  cantering  down  the  home  stretch  with 

"B"  the  leaders  bunched.    It's  hard  to  say  who  will  cross 

the  tape  first,  but  the  odds  show  Jimmy  Taylor  the 

favorite  by  a  slight  margin. 

We  have  gone  through  the  third  quarterlies  more  or  less  success- 
fully, and  the  annual  retreat  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  well- 
known  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  in  the  shape  of  the  finals,  is 
assuming  alarming  proportions.     Better  run  for  a  cyclone  cellar,  boys  I 

Mr.  Gross  seems  to  be  determined  to  make  poets  of  us  "or  bust." 
Let's  hope  he  will  succeed  soon,  before  it  affects  our  so-called  brains. 

Simunich  and  Taglia  have  at  last  joined  the  army  of  men.  They 
made  their  debut  in  the  "toga  virilis"  quite  recently,  and  now  Four  "B" 
can  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  room  in  the  Academy 
entirely  devoid  of  children. 

The  baseball  season  is  here,  and  Four  "B"  has  contributed  generously 
to  the  Academy  team. 

Condon,  Frawley,  Burke,  Lockie,  Walsh  and  Dillon  promise  to  make 
the  opposing  pitchers'  job  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  they  will  ably  represent  the  class  on  the  diamond. 

Gilmore  and  Taglia,  Four  "B's"  official  jesters,  are  performing  their 
duties  well.  They  succeed  in  driving  away  much  of  the  gloom  of  Greek 
hour,  but  their  "bright  sayings  of  the  children"  are  usually  rewarded 
with  a  sentence  in  Jug.  Our  professors  seem  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Classified  Ads 

All  kinds  of  poems  written  in  exchange  for  Latin  or  Greek  home- 
work.   See  Joe  Taply. 

Wanted — The  last  ten  experiments  in  Physics — almost  everybody. 

Wanted — a  heart — Fr.  Trentman. 

Wanted — an  idea — the  writer  of  these  notes. 

That's  all  for  the  present.     See  you  again  at  Commencement! 

Alfred  Faulkner 

Town  Gossip 
Third  Year  The  election   of   baseball  captains  was  held  re- 

"A"  cently  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Carmody  for 

the  first  team  and  Deegan  for  the  second. 
George  Benson  and  Gerald  Scanlan  were  victims  of  the  recent  epi- 
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demic  of  scarlet  fever,  but  have  recovered.     Joseph  Hackett  is  still 
laid  up  with  an  attack  of  quinzy  sore  throat. 

A  criticism  read  by  Tom  Collins  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  literary 
society  won  praise  as  the  best  effort  of  the  year. 

Three  "A"  has  a  class  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
recently  and  was  approved  by  everyone.  Gallery,  English  and  McCanna 
are  editors.  Its  unique  title,  the  Alphalog,  and  the  clever  cover  design 
by  A.  Javois  won  special  commendation. 

With  a  record  of  twelve  straight  victories,  Three  "A"  entered  the 
basketball  tournament  and  emerged  the  recognized  champions  of  the 
school.  In  the  semi-finals  they  defeated  Four  "A"  and  entered  the 
finals  to  win  a  good  game  from  Two  "D."  Lineup :  Deegan,  right 
forward ;  McCanna,  left  forward ;  Erickson,  center ;  AUain,  right 
guard;  Gallery,  left  guard. 

Ryan  is  treasurer  and  McCanna  sacristan  of  the  Junior  Sodality. 
Dostal  is  class  representative. 

Carmody,  Buckley  and  Hackett  are  members  of  the  Academy  squad. 

While  interested  in  athletics,  we  resent  the  insinuation  that  we 
neglect  our  studies  because  of  it.  We  invite  any  competition  of  a 
literary  nature.  We  demonstrated  a  superior  knowledge  of  Greek 
irregular  verbs  when  we  defeated  Three  "B"  20-0;  that  is,  we  had  over 
two-thirds  of  our  class  standing  when  they  had  none. 

The  "trial"  exams  now  in  progress  threaten  to  sentence  several 
members  of  our  class  to  another  year's  hard  labor.  And  yet,  if  silence 
gives  consent,  why  do  we  call  this  the  silent  quarter? 

Carmody,  Erickson,  Ryan  and  Russell,  materially  aided  by  John 
Regan,  defeated  fourth  year's  "star"  basketball  team  12-1. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  Matthew  Creighton,  whose 
father  died  recently. 

James  E.  Russell 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  put  Byrnes'  name  in 
Second  Year     print,  but  seeing  what  happened,  it  is  impossible  to 
"B"  leave  it  out,  for  the  reason  that  his   shoes  gave  a 

party  and  invited  his  trousers  down. 
During  the  last  quarter  Leonard  D.  Mugan,  one  of  our  noted  basket- 
ball players,  left  us  to  go  to  work.    Result — Two  "B"  lost  the  first  game 
in  the  tournament  to  Two  "A." 

With  the  start  of  the  baseball  season  and  the  inter-class  league 
games,  the  captains  were  elected.  Lawrence  Condon  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  first  team  and  John  O'Malley  took  the  reins  of  the  second 
team. 

John    Callaghan,  formerly  of  Two  "C,"  is  stopping  with  us  now. 
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Broderick  has  a  green  lid,  much  to  Breen's  disgust. 

We  are  having  bi-weekly  debates  between  the  members  of  the  class. 
Some  real  talent  has  been  uncovered  in  these  debates — no  names 
mentioned. 

Kelly  has  grown  round-shouldered  from  the  weight  of  his  watch- 
chain. 

The  members  of  the  class  are  still  going  into  convulsions  over 
Mandy's  bright  sayings. 

Two  "B"  expects  to  have  some  representatives  on  the  Academy 
baseball  team  in  the  persons  of  Riordan,  Breen,  McNally  and  Raggio. 
We  urged  John  O'Malley  to  join,  but  his  duties  with  the  "Bullet 
Stoppers"  keep  him  busy. 

We  have  no  slackers  in  Two  "B."  We  all  showed  up  for  the  exams, 
and  they  are  worse  than  war. 

The  Terrible  Trio — Broderick,  Breen  and  Grogan — would-be  singers, 
have  disbanded.    The  Retreat  had  at  least  one  good  effect. 

Pat  Healy  must  be  lost,  for  he  has  not  shown  up  for  quite  a  while. 

O  gee !     We  didn't  mention  anything  about  Dudley  Day. 

W.  E.  L.  Rysullady 


After  fighting  its  way  to  the  front,  our  basketball 
Second  Year     team   suffered  defeat  at  the  hands   of   Three   "A." 
"D"  We  hereby  congratulate  our  doughty  opponents. 

As  we  lost  the  final  championship  games  in  both 
indoor  baseball  and  basketball,  our  only  hope  for  success  is  now  cen- 
tered on  baseball.  Prospects  were  not  the  brightest,  however,  at  the 
outset,  for  our  captain,  William  Favel,  was  quarantined  for  scarlet 
fever. 

Ralph  Senn  has  also  just  recovered  from  the  same  malign  influence. 
Ralph  was  sorry,  of  course,  to  miss  the  quarterly  exams,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  could  avenge  his  fate  at  the  finals. 

Mr.  Garland  was  kind  enough  to  give  Carl  Arens  a  new  title.  It  is 
"Arens — the  boy  who  forgets." 

Wilbur  McDade,  who  was  at  home  with  a  broken  wrist  received  in 
the  semi-final  championship  basketball  game,  has  again  joined  our 
ranks. 

Nausiedas  wishes  to  challenge  the  rest  of  the  school  to  a  pie-eating 
contest.  Those  who  wish  to  see  him  in  training  are  invited  to  the 
lunch  room  at  the  morning  recess.  Benny's  record  for  consuming 
three  pieces  of  pie  is  daily  improving. 

A  new  feature  of  the  English  hour  is  proving  very  popular.  Four 
minutes  of  oral  composition  are  daily  devoted  to  one  of  the  presidents 
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of  the  United  States.    "Wamba"  Cassidy  indignantly  denies  the  insinu- 
ation that  we  are  developing  political  orators. 

In  a  recent  information  test,  to  the  question,  "How  many  cardinals 
are  there  in  the  United  States?"  one  of  our  members  answered: 
"About  ninety-six."  Another  volunteered  the  information  that  Cardinal 
Newman  of  Buffalo  was  one  of  the  cardinals,  while  a  third  startled 
the  class  by  naming  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Philadelphia. 

Carl  Arens  was  nearly  arrested  for  trying  to  blow  up  the  Twelfth 
Street  bridge.  He  was  eating  peanuts,  and  dropped  several  shells. 
Note. — Ye  Editor  is  highly  incensed  at  Arens  for  drawing  caricatures 
in,  scribbling  up  and  otherwise  defacing  his  treasured  English  book. 

Robert  Caverlee 
Geobge  Bakdon 


"The  Store  with  a  Conscience** 

SCHLESINGER'S 

MEN'S  SHOPS 

6207  Broadway    —    1209  N.Clark  St. 

Beginning 

May  16th  advance  showing  of  Straw 

Hats  in  conservative  styles  and 

novelties. 
Exceptional  values  in  silk  shirts. 
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Bring  tne 
Concert  to  Tour  Home 

Revise  the  pleasant  memories  that  •vOere  awakened 
■when  you  Ustened  enraptured  to  the  entrancing 
melodies  that  the  artist  pla;9sd  so  brilliantly.  The 
truly  musical 

Steger  Pla^Jer-Piano 

possesses  wonderful  richness  of  tone  and  unusual 
beauty. 

Let  the  Steger  Player-Piano  gladden  your  home.  It  will  give  ^'ou 
a  concert  whene\'er  you  desire.   Its  companionship  is  delightful. 

Steger  &   Sons  Piano   Mfg.  Company) 

-^  NJorth^west  Comer  of  Jackson  and  Wabash 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Students  of  Loyola  University 
are  requested  to  patronize 

The  Jack  Shannon  Co. 

Chicago's  Leading  Sporting 
Goods  House 

54  E.  MONROE  ST. 


M.  A.  DONOHUE 
&  CO. 

PRINTERS,   BINDERS 
AND     PUBLISHERS 


Printing,  Book-Binding 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  of  splen- 
did books  for  libraries 
and   class   premiums. 

Everything  in  school 
supplies. 


701-T33  S.DEARBORN  STREET 
Phone   Harrison   3680 


Telephone  Main  3086 

MATH   RAUEN 

General  Building 
Contractor 

1764-66  CONWAY  BUILDING 
S.W.  cor.  Clark  and  Washington  Sts. 


Have  your 

PHOTOS 

Made   by 

S.    GORDON 

Regent  Theatre  Bldg. 

Near  Columbia  Ave. 

Studio  open  on  Sundays  from  10  to  4 
—  Good  work  is  my  success  — 


Lilly  Bros 


DRUGS 

RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES 


1103  W.  12th  Street,   Chicago 

Opposite  Saint  Ignatius  College 
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Popular  Favorites 


This  much  used  term  could  not 
be  applied  more  aptly  anywhere 
than  to  the  seasonable  additions  to 


MEN'S  CLOTHING,  HATS,  SHOES 
and  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

You  can  play  them  strong  and 
you'll  always  come  out  a  winner. 
For  further  details  see  my  stock. 

JOHN  V.  POUZAR 


POPULAR  GENTS'  CLOTHIER 


One  Door  North  of 
Harrison  Street 


526-528  S.  Halsted  St. 


Louis   S.   Gibson 

Attorney  at 
Law 

931-937  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Randolph  765 


A.  D.  STAIGBR 

Hardware  Supplies 
*nd  Electrical  Goods 


1129  W.  Twelfth  Street 

(Across  from  College) 


Have  Your  Photos  Made  by 

W A  LINGER 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Powers'  Building     Tel.  Central  1070 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPALDING 
SWEATERS  AND  JERSEYS 

stand  foremost  with  garments 

of  their  kind  owing  to  their  all  around 
excellent  features,  as  regards  style, 
material  and   workmanship. 

JERSEYS,    $L00    to    $4.00 
SWEATERS,  $4.50  to  $16.50 

Catalogue  on  request. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
28  South  Wabash  ATenue  \rl 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


QUALITY,  SERVICE,  PRICE,  O.K. 

if  made  by    A.    L.    WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

27  East  Monroe   St.,    Chicago 

We  specialize  on  all  orders  of  Class  Emblems,  Rings,  Pins,  Medals, 

Fraternity  emblems  for  all  occasions.        Write  for  our  Catalogue 

and  Prices. 


Frank  Scaar 
Pres.  and  Treas. 


Telephone  Monroe  1289 


Frank  Scaar  &  Co. 

Architectural   Iron  Works 

Structural  and  Ornamental 


1042-1048  W.  Eleventh  Street 

Near  Blue  Island  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


L.  J.  KEEFE 

PLUMBING  AND   HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 

Jobbing  promptly  attended  to 
6515   North  Clark   Street,    Chicago 

Phone  Rogers  Park  584 


J^ENT  a  "BIG  GUN" 

brand  Dress  Suit  and 
you  will  be  proud  of 
your  appearance. 

I   have   all   sizes 
and  plenty  of  them 

T.  C.  Schaflfner 

130  North  State  St. 

Phone  Central  4874 


Bernard  J.  Coens, 

President 
Edward  Houlihan, 

Secretary 


Lasts  of  Lasting  Comfort 

Appearance  leaving  nothing 

to  be  desired  —  Shoe  fitting  and 

Store  service  way  above  par. 

These  are  the  foundation  of 

shoe -merchandising  at 

Ruppert  -  Coens 

You  take  no 

chances 

here 


17-27  WEST  MADISON  STREET,  McVickers  Theatre  Bldg. 
3224    WEST  MADISON  STREET,   Near  Kedzie 


John  E.  Burns  Lumber  Company 


LUMBER 


Telephones 
Monroe  211 
Automatic  31-156 


700  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
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For  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

we  have  been  serving  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  our  business  of 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

And  during  this  long  period  of  time  we  have  paid 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  losses. 
We  are  now  in  our  second  generation  and  are 
still  selling  sound  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire. 

We  maintain  expert  raters  whose  business  it  is 
to  reduce  rates.  We  will  figure  with  you  on 
any  amount  whether  it  be  $1,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  may  be  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
insurance. 

JOHN  NAGHTEN  &  CO. 

(Established  1863) 
Telephones,  Wabash  1120,  Automatic  52-157 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 
175  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 

Formerly  at  29  South  La  Salle  Street 


The  cost  of  insuring:  your  household  furniture  is  trifling. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  taking  out  a  policy  of  $500 
or  $1,000?    Write  or  telephone  us  for  information. 


The  office  of  John  Naghten  &  Co.  has  Insured  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jesuit  Order  in   Chicago  for  over  35  years. 

Money  loaned  on  Catholic  Church  property  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  interest  and  expenses.  Most  liberal  prepayment 
privileges  granted. 


M 

aguire's  Iris 

h 

Corn 

PI 

aster 

At  all  druggists, 

or  send  10  cents  to 

Andrew  Maguire 

6543  Sheridan  Rd. 

"TAKES  THEM  OUT  BY  THE  ROOTS' 

NO  PAIN 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
JOHN  C.  GORMAN  CO. 


Our  Wagons  deliver  to  any  part  of 
the  City  or  Suburbs 


The  Crescent  Tea  Co. 


Inc. 


4343-45  W.  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Any  of  our  agents  will  give  you 
LOYOLA  COUPONS 


St.  Mary's  High 
School  for  Girls 

1031   Cypress   St.,    CHICAGO 
Courses  of  Study 

Four  Years'  High  School  Course, 
Two  Years'  Commercial  Course, 
Shorter  Commercial  Course, 
Domestic  Science  Course, 
Private  lessons  in  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music  and  Art. 


Phones  Edgewater  1976 
Rogers  Pk.3560 


Service  night  and 
day. 


Tires  and  Tubes    Motor  Truck  Tires 

Accessories— Vulcanizing 

Goodyear   Cord   Tires 


C.  M.  O'Connor 

Manager 


6323  Broadway 

Chicago 


QUALITY,  SERVICE,  PRICE,  O.K. 

if  made  by    ^     L.    WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

27  East  Monroe    St.,    Chicago 

We  specialize  on  all  orders  of  Class  Emblems,  Rings,  Pins,  Medals, 

Fraternity  emblems  for  all  occasions.        Write  for  our  Catalogue 

and  Prices. 


Office 

Phone  Humboldt  8146 

Residence 

Phone 

Albany  3062 

J.   0.   POLLACK 

& 

CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Class,    Fraternity    and    Club    P 

ins. 

Rings 

Etc. 

2949  Armitage  Avenue 

Chicago, 

111. 

V\^ORTH  MAN  N 
CS,    STEINBACH 

ARCHITECTS   AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ecclesiastical  Architecture  a  Specialty 

Suite   514   Asbland   Block 

N.  E.  cor.  Clark  and  Randolph  Streets 
Phone  Randolph  4849      :      CHICAGO 


Telephone  Edgewater  911 

JOSEPH  A.   KANE 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 

/  Install  Heating  Plants  that  Heat 

Have  your  Heating  Plants  Overhauled 
in  the  summer  time.  It  pays. 

6320  BROADWAY,     Chicago 


IVIcBride  Bros.  &  Ivxobbe  xxc 

^VHOLESALE    MA^XUFACTURERS    of   ICE    CREA.M    AND    ICES 

.South  Branch:  4611-13-15-17  State  Street,  Telephone  Oakland  1374 

North    Branch:     4313-15  Ravenswood  Park,      Telephone  Lake  View  975 

West  Branch:    4602-04  W.   Kinzie  Street.   Telephone  Austin  630 

MAIN    OFFICE:       713  -  721    South   Clinton    Street,     Telephone  Harrison    1619 


5133-35  Broadway 

Your   patronage    is   appreciated   at 

NeunuebePs 

6533  Sheridan  Road 

6170  Broadway 

Dry  Goods  and  Men's  Furnishings  Stores 

1108  Bryn  Mawr 

594C  Broadway 

Merchandise  at  Downtown  Prices 

1506  Jarvis  Ave. 

Full  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 


Also  the  latest   styles  Tuxedos,   Prince  Alberts   and 
Hats  for  WEDDINGS  and  all  other  Social  Functions 

RICHARD  BLADDEY 

130  N.  LA  SALLE  ST.  PHONE  MAIN   1149 

Old  No.  76      Second  Floor      Opposite  New  City  Hall 


Phones 
Edgewater  7886-7887 

Boscamp' 

s  Market 

Choice 

Meats 

1409  Devon  Avenue,     Chicago 

Our  machine  at  your 
door  at  all  times 

C  A  R  M  A 

Daintiest,  most  delicious  of  sugar  wafers. 

Generous  in  size;  matchless  in  quality. 

A  treat  whether  served  alone  or  with  ice 
cream,  fruit  or  preserves. 

The  top  and  bottom  layers  of  that  epicur- 
ean delight — 

Carma  Sandwich 

the  third  or  center  layer  of  which   is  a 
slice  of  ice  cream. 

Most  soda  fountains  sell  Carma  Sandwich. 

Try  one  today. 
Buy  Carma  by  the  dozen  at  your  dealers . 

And  be  sure  always  to — 


BREMNER  BROS. 


901-909  Forquer  St. 


CHICAGO 


W.  F.  Quinlan,  Pres.         Wm.  M.  Dewey,  Sec. 
Phone  Edgewater  135 

EDGEWATER  COAL 
COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Office    and  Yard 

5619  -  5641     BROADWAY 


OLDEST  SAVINGS  BANK  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Hibernian  Banking 
Association 


Established  1867 


S.  W.  cor.  La  Salle   and  Adams   Streets 

Savings  Department — Deposits  of  One  Dollar  or  more  received,  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of-three  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
half  yearly.     Open  Saturday  Nights  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

Bond  Department — Offers  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  Corporation  Bonds,  suitable  for  trust  funds,  banks  and  private  in- 
vestment. 

Banking  Department— Invites  on  favorable  terms  the  accounts  of  individ- 
uals, firms  and  corporations. 

Trust  Department — Authorized  by  law  to  accept  and  execute  trusts  of  all 
kinds. 

Real  Elstate  Departn\ent  -Buys  and  sells  real  estate  on  commission;  col- 
lects rents;  manages  estates;  sells  high-grade  mortgages;  makes  loans  on 
improved  real  estate. 


WM.   GAERTNER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Scientific  Instruments,  Phj'si- 
cal  Apparatus.  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Instru- 
ments and  everything  in  the 
line  of  Scientific  Material. 
Highest  References. 

5345  Lake  Park  Av.  Chicago 


When  you  need 

COSTUMES 

for  your  play,  see 

FRITZ  SCHOULTZ  &  CO. 

19-21  W.  Lake  St. 

Phone  Central  1765.    Chicago 

IF  IT'S  LUMBER 


IT  MEANS 


HINES 

MAIN  OFFICE,  YARDS  AND  PLANING  MILL 

2431    SOUTH    LINCOLN    STREET 

PHONE  CANAL  349 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Company 

We  handle  everything  in  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors,  BHnds  and  Mouldings 

BRANCH  YARDS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 


833  North  Clark  Street 

Telephones 
Superior  475  and  2464 


John  Carroll's  Son 


Funeral  Director 


4542  W.  Ravenswood  Park 

Near  Wilson  Avenue 

Telephone  Edgewater  199 


HAYES  AVENUE   GARAGE   CO. 

Gas  and  Electric  Cars 

Repairs    of    all    kinds  promptly   attended   to 
Large  stock  of  supplies,  tires,  etc. 

6558    SHERIDAN    ROAD  Telephone  Rogers  Park  377 


John  P.  Heintz 

Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and 
Drainage 

Good  Plumbing  is  as  good  as  a 

gold  bond.      When  in  need   of 

expert  advice  I  will  give  it  my 

undivided  attention. 

6320    BROADWAY 

Phone  Edgewater  911 


Est.  1889 


Inc.  1916 


Centennial  Laundry  Co. 

F.  C.  Croft,  Pres. 

1411-1419  West  Twelfth  St. 

We  are  not  going  to  move, 
but  will  continue  doing 
business  in  the  same  old 
place,  so  send  post  card  or 
phone   Canal   2361.         :  : 

Wagons  call  for  and  deliver  free  of  charge. 


Courtesy 


Is  required  of  Wabash  em- 
ployes, and  is  appreciated  by 
Wabash  patrons,  who  for  this 
reason  use 

Wabash 

Chicago  -  St.  Louis 

Service 

From  ticket  agents,  conductors,  por- 
ters in  chair  cars,  parlor  cars  and 
sleepers,  and  waiters  in  the  club 
and  dining  cars,  you  will  receive 
polite  and  cheerful  attention: 

Ticket  Office 
68    West    Adams    Street 


Paints,  Glass,  Varnish 
Brushes,  Ladders  and  Wall 
Paper  is  our  specialty.  W^e  will 
cheerfully  give  expert  advice  in 
Painting  and  Decorating       :       : 


CHAS.  NOVAK  &  SON 

1652-54    Blue    Island    Avenue 
THREE  PHONES      -      CANAL  732 


Frank  Scaar 
Pres.  and  Treas. 


Telephone  Monroe  1289 


Frank  Scaar  &  Co. 

Architectural  Iron  Works 

Structural  and  Ornamental 


1042-1048  W.  Eleventh  Street 

Near  Blue  Island  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


The  Trench 

or  Full  Belt  Suit 

Far  in  the  Ascendancy  as  a 
Popular  Style,  not  Only 
With  College  Men  but  With 
Men  in  all  Walks  of  Life. 


'J'HE   model  illustrated  is 

especially  popular.  The  belt  is 
worn  either  buckled  under  the 
coat,  as  pictured,  or  pulled  thru 
the  slashes  and  buckled  over  the 
coat  fronts,  giving  the  Trench 
style  in  double-breasted  effect. 
A  splendid  selection  of  Trench 
suits,  both  single-breasted  and 
double-breasted  effects,  is  availa- 
ble in  our  present  lines  at 
the  popular  price  of 

'yyE  can  give  College  Men 
as  good  service  as  any  store, 
and  fully  20%  more  real  quality 
value  than  they  get  in  the  'Loop' 
in  suits  at  $15,  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35 
or  even  $40. 


20 
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TWO 

Belmont  and  Lincoln 
Avenues 


STORES 

Milwaukee  and  Ashland 
Avenues 


Mr.  Ignatius  Walsh,  A.B.,  '17 
Winner  of  the  David  F.  Bremner  English  Essay  Prize 


Loyola  University 
Magazine 

VOL.  XVI  JULY,  1917  NO.  5 

Catholic  Education 

Its  Influence  on  the  Moral  and  Religious  Life 
of  a  Nation 

I  HE  ROOM  was  very  simple.  There  were 
no  useless  ornaments,  no  pretentious  deco- 
rations to  distract  the  pupils;  but  on  the 
front  wall  hung  a  crucifix  upon  which  rest- 
less, roaming  childish  eyes  might  light  and 
linger,  studying  with  youthful  wonder  the  glorious  story 
pictured  there.  The  children  would  seem  the  same  as  other 
children  sitting,  at  that  very  moment,  in  other  class-rooms 
which  had  no  crucifix  upon  the  wall,  save  that  from  these 
little  faces  beams  the  beauty  of  souls  which  have  learned  a 
great  secret — a  secret  too  big  for  childish  minds  to  grasp 
at  once,  but  a  secret  which  is  already  germinating  into  full 
knowledge  of  higher  things.  The  mystery  of  the  new 
found  love  of  the  Great  Father  is  upon  them;  and  the  ob- 


NOTE.— This   essay   was   awarded    first   place   in    the   annual   English   Essay- 
contest  participated  in  by  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West.— Ed. 
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ligation  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting — not  because  men 
will  see  them  and  praise  or  censure,  but  because  they  must 
conform  to  the  will  of  that  Great  Father — is  vaguely  pres- 
ent to  them.  The  seed  has  been  sown;  the  harvest  will  fol- 
low, for  here  is  begun  a  religious  and  moral  training  that 
will  accompany  these  Catholic  students  through  all  their 
years  of  study.  The  sweet  and  gentle  black-robed  woman, 
whose  one  effort  is  to  lead  her  childish  charges  to  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  Him  Who  said :  "Suffer  the  little  ones  to 
come  unto  Me,"  will  pass  them  on  to  other  holy  women 
or  to  saintly  men  to  be  protected  against  their  rising  pas- 
sions during  their  high-school  years;  to  be  strengthened  in 
their  faith  and  rightly  guided  in  morality  when  pride  of 
developing  intellect  shall  come  upon  them  in  their  college 
days;  to  be  graduated,  finally,  from  Catholic  professional 
schools — good  men  and  women,  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens, 
an  honor  to  themselves  and  a  tower  of  strength  for  their 
country  against  religious  and  moral  decay. 

But  the  imposing  red-brick  structure  some  blocks  away, 
rising  haughtily  into  the  summer  sky,  would  scorn  to  em- 
brace that  simple  room  within  its  walls.  In  its  finer  halls 
of  learning  the  same  kind  of  scenes  are  enacted  by  the  same 
kind  of  people:  the  same,  yet  so  different!  For,  whatever 
may  be  the  external  resemblance  between  them,  the  course 
of  education  which  is  commenced  here  has  little  else  in  com- 
mon with  the  training  imparted  in  the  humbler  class-room. 
Not  only  does  it  leave  in  these  little  lives  a  void  that  will 
grow  with  the  passing  of  the  years  into  a  great  spiritual 
unrest,  but  it  teaches  no  religious  and  ethical  principles  that 
can  afford  a  real  defense  against  the  temptations  which,  in 
college  and  university   (or,  perhaps,  even  in  preparatory 
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school)  frequently  attack  all  religion  and  morality;  and  it 
even  threatens  to  breed,  ultimately,  a  nation  of  pagans  and 
of  ethical  liberalists  and  indifferentists. 

Severe  as  such  a  finding  against  the  irreligious  educa- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  appear  at  first  sight,  condi- 
tions show  that  it  is  fully  merited.  It  is  a  fact,  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  the  ages,  and  demonstrated  by  Rome 
and  Greece  and  Babylon  and  a  host  of  other  proud  nations, 
that  national  integrity  and  grandeur  cannot  long  survive 
national  religion  and  morality.  The  warning  was  sounded 
by  Washington,  even  in  his  day,  in  his  last  official  words  to 
the  country  which  he  had  called  into  being;  and  it  is  of  the 
most  vital  import  for  this  age  and  generation. 

The  moral  and  religious  life  of  a  nation,  however,  is  no 
better  nor  worse  than  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens.  The  unit,  in  this  case,  is  the  measure  of 
the  whole.  There  is  no  marvelous  panacea  whereby  the 
faith  and  morality  of  the  nation  in  the  abstract  can  be  kept 
alive,  while  the  religion  and  morality  of  its  members  are 
stifled  by  a  pernicious  system  of  education.  To  preserve 
the  religion  and  morals  of  a  nation  (and,  incidentally,  to 
preserve  the  nation  itself)  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
a  belief  in  God  and  a  sense  of  duty  be  kept  alive  in  the  re- 
spective members  of  society.  In  them  the  leaven  must  be 
set  at  work;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  educating 
the  soul  and  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  religion  was  not  as 
necessary  in  the  curriculum  as  it  is  today;  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear,  even  now,  an  appeal  to  the  many  thousands  of 
good  Catholics  who  never  enjoyed  a  Catholic  education. 
But  things,  to  be  seen  in  their  right  proportions,  must  be 
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seen  in  the  conditions  in  which  they  actually  exist;  and  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  conditions  are  such,  at  present,  that 
children  do  not  receive  satisfactory  religious  training  at 
home.  The  "old  fashioned"  homes,  in  which  religious  in- 
struction was  carefully  imparted,  have,  in  great  part,  dis- 
appeared, and  into  the  "modern"  habitations  has  come  the 
spirit  (fostered,  mayhap,  by  the  air  of  parentalism  which 
the  State  assumes)  of  entrusting  all  instruction  to  the 
school.  The  amount  of  religious  and  moral  training  the 
child  receives  is,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  just  what 
he  gets  in  the  lecture-hall  or  class-room.  Where  this  is 
nothing,  his  religious  and  moral  training  is  also  practically 
nothing.  Hence,  as  Guizot  well  remarks,  "education,  to  be 
truly  or  socially  useful,  must  be  fundamentally  religious." 
It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  realization  that 
in  education,  as  in  life. 

Religion's  all  or  nothing     .     .     .     stuff 
O'  the  very  stuff:  life  of  life  and  self  of  self 

that  make  Catholic  education  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  nation.  The  value  of 
the  influence  of  Catholic  education  upon  the  morality  and 
the  religious  well-being  of  the  United  States,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  importance  of  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
country  can  be  gauged  only  by  considering  the  forces 
against  which  it  must  contend  and  the  value  of  that  which 
is  at  stake.  The  forces  operating  against  Catholic  educa- 
tion are  almost  all  the  other  schools  in  the  United  States; 
the  prize  at  stake  is  the  existence  of  the  nation,  for  with- 
out religion  and  morality  the  nation  cannot  exist. 

It   is   Catholic  education   alone  which  makes   religion 
the  co-ordinating  principle  of  man's  studies  as  well  as  of 
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his  life.  With  the  infallible  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  behind  it,  it  is  not  influenced  by  the  fads  and  fancies 
that  affect  other  forms  of  training.  Its  basis  is  surer  and 
firmer  than  the  shifting  sands  upon  which  are  built  the 
speculations  of  the  restless  minds  which  mould  non- 
Catholic  educational  opinion.  While  in  other  institutions 
the  pupils  are  forced  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  of  no  religion 
or  of  any  religion,  and  to  receive  atheism,  agnosticism, 
materialism,  rationalism,  spiritism,  or  any  new  vagary  that 
captivates  the  mind  of  the  professor,  in  Catholic  colleges 
religion  and  philosophy  always  go  unchanged.  Rousseau, 
Hegel,  James,  Spencer,  Tyndal,  Darwin,  Mrs.  Eddy — 
these  are  the  philosophers  of  the  irreligious  schools,  while 
Aquinas,  Augustine,  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  form  the 
minds  of  Catholic  students  to  philosophic  thought.  From 
teachers  of  such  repute  as  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  the  young 
men  and  women  in  attendance  at  non-Catholic  universities 
hear  about  "the  religion  of  the  future"  and  the  non- 
existence of  sin  or  of  a  future  life.  Forth  from  these 
abodes  of  learning  they  go  with  mighty  pride  of  intellect 
to  build  up  one  religious  or  philosophical  system  after  an- 
other, only  to  see  all  laid  in  ruin  at  their  feet.  Too  late 
they  learn  that 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they! 
Too  late  do  they  discover  the  injustice  that  has  been  done 
them.    And  yet,  meanwhile, 

.     .     .     Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
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continues  this  irreligious  training,  regardless  of  all  the 
havoc  wrought  by  it;  and  so  the  work  of  robbing  thou- 
sands, annually,  of  all  faith  and  of  promoting  spiritual  un- 
rest throughout  the  land  goes  on  almost  unopposed,  except 
by  Catholic  education.  The  very  marked  increase  in 
atheism  and  religious  indifferentism  during  the  last  few 
decades  indicates  how  widely  the  virus  has  been  spread. 
The  death  of  religion  in  education  and  consequently  in 
the  nation  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  decay  of  morality. 
The  old  fallacy  that  knowledge  alone  can  be  the  source  of 
virtue  has  long  since  been  exposed,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tellectual criminals  who  throng  the  jails  shows  how  often 

.     .     .     Learning  unrefined 
Serves  to  enlighten  only  to  corrupt  the  mind. 

"Quarry  the  granite  rock  with  razors  or  moor  the  vessel 
with  a  thread  of  silk,"  says  Newman :  "then  may  you  hope, 
with  such  keen  and  delicate  instruments  as  human  knowl- 
edge and  human  reason,  to  contend  against  those  giants,  the 
passions  and  the  pride  of  man." 

But  the  mere  removal  of  its  religious  basis  is  not  the 
worst  evil  that  morality  is  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
non-Catholic  preceptors.  Craving  positive  action  against 
the  "antiquated"  moral  standards  to  which  some  people  still 
adhere,  many  of  them  coolly  assure  their  students  that  "the 
Decalogue  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  syllabus";  that  "the 
home,  as  an  institution,  is  doomed";  that  "there  are  no 
absolute  moral  evils" ;  that  "immorality  is  merely  an  infrac- 
tion of  society's  conventional  standard";  that  "democracy 
is  a  failure" ;  that  "the  change  from  one  religion  to  another 
is  like  getting  a  new  hat" ;  that  "moral  precepts  are  passing 
shibboleths";  that  "conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are  as 
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unstable  as  styles  of  dress";  that  "there  are  plenty  of  means 
of  ascent  from  one  social  level  to  another,  but  children  are  an 
encumbrance  to  the  social  climber" ;  that  "there  can  be  and 
are  holier  alliances  without  the  marriage  bond  than  within 
it."  Alas  for  the  land  where  these  principles  and  others 
like  them  are  implanted  in  the  receptive  and  impressionable 
minds  of  young  men  and  young  women.  There  never  was 
a  country  that  could  survive  the  general  diffusion  of  such 
doctrines ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  effective  antidote  found  in 
the  sound  morality  and  ethics  taught  in  Catholic  schools, 
the  United  States  could  not  hope  long  to  endure  when  such 
theories  are  rife  among  its  citizens. 

The  position,  therefore,  which  Catholic  education  holds 
today  is  unique.  Single-handed  it  is  preserving  the  religious 
and  moral  life  of  this  republic  from  destruction  by  irre- 
ligious, immoral  and  unprincipled  pedagogical  methods.  In 
the  educational  world  it  is  the  nation's  defence  against  ir- 
religion  and  false  morality  and,  consequently,  against 
national  destruction. 

Ignatius  Walsh 
'  '  School  of  Arts 
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HEN  this  country  of  mine  entered  into  its 
"hour  of  dire  necessity,"  as  our  pathetic 
reporters  choose  to  describe  it,  I  was  seized 
with  a  rabid  attack  of  Starsandstripes.  It 
came  upon  me  in  several  progressive  stages. 
The  first  was  caused  by  a  "War  Bulletin,"  which  acquainted 
my  spiritually  cognoscitive  faculty  with  the  fact  that  a  bel- 
ligerent attitude  had  been  assumed  by  the  United  States 
of  America  toward  the  Imperial  German  Government.  Of 
course,  being  of  American  extraction,  I  was  more  or  less 
interested.  According  to  my  movie  intelligence  acquired 
from  Griffith's  Greatest  Spectacle  of  the  Century  (18,000 
horses,  3,000  people),  I  got  the  very  simple  apprehension  of 
what  the  war  would  be.  The  blue  tongues  of  high  tempera- 
ture, predominant  in  General  Sherman's  essential  definition 
of  war,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  To  me,  war 
meant  patriotism  galore,  which  in  turn  brought  glory  (an 
army  uniform  and  hard-riding).  As  I  started  to  say,  this 
was  the  first  stage. 

The  second  spasmodic  convulsion  came  one  evening 
after  supper  as  I  was  quietly  reading  a  magazine.  It  was 
very  quiet  outside  save  for  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  an  approach- 
ing horseman.  In  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  it  had  a  mili- 
tary sound.  I  rushed  to  the  window  and,  lo !  instead  of  an 
exhausted  dispatch-bearer,  there  passed  a  dingy  Ford  with 
a  broken  tire-chain  beating  a  systematic  equestrian  tattoo 
against  a  mud-guard. 
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The  next  afternoon,  I  heard  "the  muffled  tread  of  many 
feet,"  and  again  I  rushed  to  the  window  to  see  the  First 
Hundred  Thousand  pass.  But  it  was  only  the  Boy  Scouts. 
That  was  the  third  wash  of  patriotic  feeHng  and  it  com- 
pletely submerged  me. 

So,  now  that  I  had  the  patriotism,  what  was  I  to  do 
with  it?  The  answer  was  immediately  evident.  Enlist! 
Pardon  the  digression,  but  I  once  heard  a  prohibition 
speaker,  while  trying  to  explain  why  men  take  to  drink,  say 
that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  and  simultaneously  I  heard 
a  sleepy  youngster  say,  "Gosh,  this  is  dry."  Cause  and 
effect  applies  to  my  case,  too.  I  have  sinfully  led  you  to 
believe  that  I  went  to  war  for  my  country.  Perhaps  that 
was  partially  true.  But  then,  the  real  cause  was  elsewhere. 
Every  morning  through  my  window,  I  could  see  in  her 
garden  across  the  way,  assisting  Dame  Nature  as  much  as 
her  dainty  hands  would  permit,  the  nearest  thing  to  feminine 
perfection  that  my  imagination  had  ever  conjured.  I  won't 
go  into  further  detail  of  description,  as  I  already  have 
enough  competition.  In  fact,  that  is  my  whole  trouble. 
Someone  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  the  fairer  sex 
will  trip  for  anything  in  a  uniform.  A  National  Guards- 
man came  into  town  one  afternoon  to  visit  an  aunt  (and  to 
show  his  uniform,  grrr).  In  his  visitation,  he  met  Benzina, 
with  whose  exquisite  qualities  I  have  already  somewhat  ac- 
quainted you.  He  very  fraternally  told  me  that  Benzina 
was  a  girl  after  his  own  heart,  and  ever  since  I  noticed  he 
was  after  hers. 

I  put  two  and  two  together  and  enlisted.  The  recruiting 
officer  asked  me  no  end  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
I  never  knew  existed.     I  tried  to  be  honest  but  I  guess  I 
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must  have  made  a  few  mistakes  because  he  got  pretty  mad 
before  I  got  threw.    I  will  admit  I  was  rather  rattled. 

"Name  ?"  he  asked,  and  I  gave  all  I  knew  about  it. 

"Business  ?" 

I  answered  "Fine,"  but  that  wasn't  what  he  meant  and 
he  told  me  so,  prescinding  from  the  American  language 
considerably.  I  began  thinking  of  Benzina  while  I  was 
waiting  for  him  to  explain  what  he  did  mean,  and  then  I 
almost  answered  "Oil." 

"Born?"  he  bellowed.  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him  "Yes" 
in  order  to  get  even,  but  I  realized  that  there  wasn't  much 
military  glory  in  Leavenworth.  I  gave  him  the  day,  date 
and  year. 

"Father?"  he  whispered  like  a  locomotive  whistle,  and 
I  foolishly  told  him  "No,"  instead  of  giving  him  my  male 
progenitor's  Christian  name  duly  suffixed  by  my  own  sur- 
name. 

"Bona  Fide  residence  of  parent?"  he  asked — or  told 
me,  I  don't  know  which. 

"Sir?"    I  had  never  heard  of  any. 

"Bona  Fide  residence  of  parent?"  His  tone  was  going 
up-grade. 

This  part  turned  out  rather  embarrassing.  I  split  the 
difference  and  told  him  it  was  a  life  policy.  He  threw  down 
his  pen  and  said  something  about  the  Germans  having  some 
chance  if  any  more  like  me  "blew"  in. 

To  my  deep  regret  I  was  informed  that  the  condition 
of  my  eyes  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  demanded 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  I  was  not 
needed. 

My  career  in  serving  my  country  was  rather  checkered 
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after  that.  I  always  kept  my  ideal  before  me.  I  pictured 
Benzina  in  her  garden.  I  saw  the  "N.  G."  come  up  to  the 
garden  fence  and  engage  her  in  conversation.  I  saw  my 
heroine,  like  a  true  daughter  of  America,  tell  him  that  her 
hero,  yours  very  truly,  was  in  the  field  serving  the  coun- 
try he  loved,  not  parading  around  town  showing  off  his 
uniform.  But  shucks !  that  was  all  dreaming.  I  didn't  dare 
write  to  Benzina  and  tell  her  the  army  wouldn't  take  me.  I 
would  be  surely  outclassed  then.  This  is  the  way  I  solved 
the  problem.  I  would  work  on  a  farm,  and  when  the  war 
was  over  I  would  come  home,  and  by  careful  manipulation 
of  the  mental  reservation,  would  inform  Benzina  that  I 
had  served  in  the  field  since  I  saw  her  last. 

I  got  the  job  on  the  farm  without  much  trouble  but  I 
only  served  a  short  enlistment.  Farmer  Parks  desired  to 
go  to  town  on  the  second  day  and  ordered  me  to  "hitch  up." 
I  had  a  clear  idea  that  this  meant  to  connect  the  horses  to 
the  buggy  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  known  to  human- 
ity. Just  what  those  laws  were,  I  didn't  exactly  know,  but 
he  said  he  would  show  me.  He  strapped  straps  here,  and 
snapped  snaps  there,  and  after  buckling  a  few  buckles, 
finally  threw  the  reins  over  the  seat  and  climbed  thereon 
and  reigned  to  town,  leaving  me  to  "weed  them  thar  per- 
taters."  When  he  returned  he  told  me  to  "put  the  team 
up."  I  guess  I  did  the  job  too  well.  He  threw  everything 
from  the  pitch-fork  to  harrow-teeth  at  me.  He  ramped, 
he  swore,  he  yelled,  but  through  it  all  I  couldn't  see  the 
point.  I  had  arrived  at  a  seemingly  logical  conclusion  that 
he  was  crazy,  when  I  heard  him  frantically  explaining  to 
his  wife: 
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"The  dern  fool  unbuckled  every  buckle  and  unstrapped 
every  strap  on  the  critters'  backs." 

My  services  in  the  agricultural  line  being  no  longer 
solicited,  I  next  served  Old  Glory  in  the  government  arsenal 
testing  gunpowder.  The  government,  however,  could  not 
afford  to  lose  a  ton  of  powder  a  day  as  well  as  the  magazine 
around  it.  I  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  active  service 
and  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital  after  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away.  The  doctor  ordered  a  nurse,  so  as  to  make 
my  last  few  days  as  comfortable  as  could  be.  The  official 
detailed  an  exponent  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  My 
Benzina. 

I  got  well. 

Emmet  J.  O'Neill 

School  of  Arts 


Homesick 

^HERE'S  a  little  birdie  singing 

On  a  bough  up  in  a  tree, 
Of  the  time  zvhen  he'll  be  zvinging 
Toward  the  South,  his  ozvn  countree. 

There's  a  little  darky  staying 
On  a  barren  northern  strand; 

And  that  breaking  heart's  a-praying 
For  his  bonny  southern  land. 

Oh^  we're  all  forever  crying 
For  some  home  our  fancies  send, 

When  zve're  truly  only  sighing 
For  our  last  eternal  end. 

Cyril  Tierney 
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jFTER  thirty  years  of  professional  life  spent 
in  a  not  too  remunerative  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  one  of  our  large  and  crowded  cities, 
I  resolved,  in  my  fifty-fourth  year,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  a  vacation  before 
worn-out  and  over-wrought  nature  enforced  upon  me  a  pro- 
longed one  from  which  there  is  no  return.  Accordingly,  I 
temporarily  turned  over  my  practice  to  my  young  rival, 
Dr.  Higgins,  and  my  wife  and  I  betook  ourselves  to  a  pleas- 
ant place,  a  sort  of  summer  resort  which  had  some  fame 
as  a  sanitarium.  It  was  situated  on  Lake  ^Michigan  and  far 
enough  from  every  other  resort  to  assume  a  rural  and  even 
Arcadian  atmosphere.  The  house  itself  was  a  large,  square, 
frame  structure,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  double  row 
of  balconies,  and  stood  back  about  five-hundred  feet  from 
the  lake.  Large  and  verdant  sand  dunes  or  rather  plateaus, 
common  to  this  part  of  the  country,  lent  a  rugged  effect, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  these  elevations  that  our  house  was 
situated. 

The  first  few  days  of  our  stay  there  my  wife  and  I 
spent  in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  ravines  and,  yes,  though 
not  w^ithout  considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  my  wife, 
in  paddling  a  canoe.  I  gradually  hardened  myself  to  the 
chill  of  the  Michigan  waters  and  once  more  enjoyed  the 
sports  which  I  had  reveled  in  as  a  boy;  though  in  truth  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  much  of  the  pleasure  had  van- 
ished from  them. 
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In  half  a  week  or  so  we  were  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  people  at  the  resort.  There  were  practically  no 
young  people.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  an 
ailment  of  some  kind.  Some  were  retired  merchants,  one 
was  a  doctor,  two  were  professors,  one  rather  along  in 
years  and  rather  frail  and  nervous,  the  other  a  young  man 
suffering  from  a  temporary  breakdown.  The  remainder 
of  the  resorters  were  not  distinctive  types. 

The  man  about  whom  this  story  is  concerned  was  one 
of  the  professors,  the  older  one.  Often  I  had  seen  him 
pacing  the  veranda,  but  he  seemed  never  to  leave  it  for  any 
length  of  time  except  to  eat  and  sleep.  One  evening  about 
dusk  I  approached  him  on  the  veranda  as  he  was  reclining 
in  a  large  rocker  and  smoking.  After  an  exchange  of  com- 
monplaces, I  pulled  a  chair  up  beside  his  and  for  a  few 
moments  we  smoked  in  silence,  gazing  at  the  stars.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  could  see  his  hands  shake  and  I 
noted  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  kept  from  glancing 
over  his  shoulder.  At  length  he  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer  and  cast  one  quick  glance  over  his  right  shoulder 
and  then  seemed  somewhat  chagrined. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  doctor,"  he  said,  "I  am  very 
nervous." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  I  said.  "Suppose  we  take  a  little  stroll 
along  the  bluff  and  listen  to  the  waves?  I  think  they  are 
very  soothing." 

"Good  Heavens,  no!"  he  said.  "I  don't  dare — that 
is — I — er — prefer  not  to  leave  this  porch." 

"You  must  try  and  command  your  nerves,  professor,  if 
you  ever  hope  to  become  entirely  normal  again.  Look  at 
this."     Thinking  to  reassure  the  man,  I  reached  into  my 
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hip  pocket  and  showed  him  a  little  automatic  which  I  car- 
ried from  force  of  habit.  Late  hours  and  lonely  spots  had 
urged  me  to  this  measure,  though  I  am  aware  many  prac- 
titioners condemn  it  as  unethical. 

The  professor  seemed  somewhat  easier  in  his  mind  and 
consented  to  accompany  me.  I  made  note  of  the  fact  that 
his  fears  were  centered  on  some,  at  least  material,  Nemesis. 
During  our  walk,  though,  he  darted  furtive  glances  at 
especially  dark  thickets.  As  we  conversed  together  the  topic 
chanced  upon  psychology,  and  the  professor  confided  to 
me  that  he  had  occupied  that  chair  at  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities, but  had  resigned  and  had  for  five  years  been  en- 
gaged in  research  work. 


In  the  pleasant  days  that  followed,  we  struck  up  quite 
a  friendship,  and  every  evening  we  took  our  walk  along  the 
lake.  The  professor  improved  in  health,  but  I  had  been 
unable  to  learn  anything  further  about  the  cause  of  his  fear. 

One  evening  we  had  strayed  rather  further  than  usual, 
being  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion,  and  had  just 
turned  to  walk  back.  It  was  quite  dark  but  we  knew  the 
w^ay.  The  professor  glanced  casually  at  the  clump  of  trees 
some  little  distance  to  his  right.  (He  had  almost  altogether 
overcome  his  tendency  to  glance  backwards.)  He  looked 
again  at  the  trees  and  cried  out,  "My  God,  doctor,  those 
eyes !" 

I  started  somewhat,  I  confess  (the  man  had  been  so 
calm),  and  looked  towards  the  trees.  Against  the  dark 
outline  of  their  trunks,  and  about  at  a  man's  height,  I  could 
see  two  green  eyes  looking  at  us.    It  seemed  as  though  they 
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saw  us  perfectly ;  but  that  did  not  alarm  me.  They  probably 
belonged  to  some  prowling  animal  or  night-bird.  I  grasped 
the  professor's  arm  to  make  light  of  his  fears.  He  was 
trembling.  His  hands  were  in  a  cold  sweat.  He  was  weak, 
and  almost  sank  upon  the  ground.  I  was  about  to  say,  "The 
night  has  a  thousand  eyes,"  when  he  cried : 

"Shoot !  For  heaven's  sake,  I  implore  you  to  shoot  him, 
doctor !" 

I  picked  up  a  small  stone  and  flung  it  at  the  eyes.  I 
heard  it  hit  something  soft.  The  eyes  disappeared.  The 
professor  seemed  to  regain  his  strength  and  broke  away 
from  me  in  a  run. 

I  am  slightly  fleshy  and  at  fifty-four  one's  wind  is  not 
adapted  to  desperate  sprints;  but,  nevertheless,  I  managed 
to  overtake  the  professor.  He  was  quite  breathless  and  I 
compelled  him  to  sit  with  me  upon  the  sand.  I  demanded  a 
full  recital  of  his  fears  and  their  cause,  and  from  his  trem- 
bling lips  came  the  following  startling  information : 

It  seemed  that  during  the  professor's  five  years  of  re- 
search work  he  had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  study  of 
hypnotism  and  its  effects  on  disease.  The  professor  de- 
clared that  he  could  make  a  man's  soul  leave  his  body  and 
return  to  it  at  will.  He  also  confided  to  me  the  fact  that  he 
was  very  absent-minded,  and  that  one  day  while  engaged 
in  his  laboratory  upon  a  human  subject,  he  had  drawn,  as 
he  said,  the  man's  soul  from  his  body,  which  lay  quite  still 
upon  a  table.  At  this  point  in  the  experiment  he  was  in- 
terrupted. So  he  covered  the  man's  body  with  a  large  white 
cloth  and  left  the  room.  The  interruption  proved  to  be 
expressmen  with  a  large  box.  They  brought  it  into  the 
laboratory.    It  contained  a  large  grey  wolf  which  the  pro- 
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fessor's  brother  had  sent  him  from  the  wilds  of  northern 
Canada,  as  a  subject  for  his  hypnotic  experiments. 

The  professor  was  delighted,  and  succeeded,  after  some 
little  trouble,  in  hypnotizing  the  wolf  while  it  was  still  in  the 
box.  The  expressmen  opened  the  box  and  drew  forth  the 
wolf,  which  they  placed  upon  a  table.  Then  they  left,  and 
the  professor  was  proceeding  to  make  his  experiments  upon 
the  wolf  when  to  his  horror  he  discovered  his  human  sub- 
ject whom  he  had  forgotten.  Never  before  had  the  pro- 
fessor operated  upon  two  subjects  at  the  same  time;  he  had 
a  fearful  premonition  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 
He  straightway  recalled  the  man  to  consciousness.  The 
professor  declared  that  the  man,  if  such  the  creature  was, 
attacked  him,  and  the  professor  barely  escaped  into  another 
room  and  slammed  the  door.  A  few  minutes  later,  after 
fumbling  around  the  laboratory,  the  creature  jumped 
through  a  window  and  went  hopping  off  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  sometimes  touching  his  hands  to  the  ground,  but 
never  assuming  an  erect  attitude. 

The  professor  then  possessed  himself  of  a  revolver  (he 
was  quite  cool  and  deliberate,  he  assured  me)  and  set  about 
reanimating  the  wolf,  but  it  died  in  the  process.  That  night 
the  professor  put  high  obstructions  against  his  window, 
fixed  the  electric  light  so  that  he  could  turn  it  on  without 
rising,  and  after  locking  his  door  took  his  revolver  to  bed, 
and  was  soon  asleep.  I  thought  it  curious  that  he  had  not 
notified  the  police  authorities. 

It  seemed  shortly  afterward,  he  said,  that  the  window 
was  gently  moved.  He  listened.  The  noise  was  almost  im- 
perceptible. A  soft  dull  thud  followed  as  the  window 
stopped  at  the  burglar  latch.    The  professor  flashed  on  the 
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light  and  fired  simultaneously.  A  fiendish  head  disappeared 
from  over  the  bureau,  which  was  barricading  the  window. 
The  professor  leaped  upon  a  chair  and  emptied  his  revolver 
at  the  figure  retreating  in  the  moonlight,  but  it  escaped 
unhurt. 

The  professor  had  occasional  visits  from  his  wolf-man 
and  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  during  the  following  two 
years.  The  beast,  he  said,  was  doggedly  following  him  and 
would,  undoubtedly,  some  day  get  him,  tear  him  to  pieces, 
and,  the  professor  assured  me,  devour  his  heart. 

"They  say  I  am  insane  on  the  subject.  The  physician 
at  the  house  is  my  guardian.  But,  doctor,  I  swear  I  am  as 
sane  as  you  are.  You  have  your  revolver  along?  They 
took  mine  away  from  me." 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

I  confess  that  his  story  somewhat  startled  me.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  wholly  credited  it.  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  attempt,  even  with  a  revolver,  to 
restore  life  to  a  wolf  without  first  securing  its  legs.  But 
such  strange  things  are  possible  in  the  psychic  sciences 
that  I  was  somewhat  nervous.  I  took  out  my  revolver  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  all  the  way  home  (a  very  foolish 
thing  to  do,  I  confess),  while  with  my  left  arm  I  assisted 
the  professor. 

The  professor  resumed  his  old  habit  of  glancing  back- 
ward over  his  shoulder,  but  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  without  mishap.  At  right  angles  to  the  shore-line  a 
fence  runs  to  the  bluff.  Our  path  led  along  this  and  though 
it  was  very  dark  by  that  time,  we  were  guided  by  the  lights 
of  the  distant  building,  and  by  occasionally  feeling  our 
way  along  the  fence. 
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When  we  were  half  way  to  the  house,  and  the  profes- 
sor's fears  had  somewhat  subsided,  we  passed  a  tree  which 
stood  between  the  path  and  the  fence.  Immediately  the 
professor  started  back  and,  clutching  my  arm,  cried  aloud 
in  mortal  terror.  "The  fiend !  Doctor,  shoot !  For  God's 
sake,  shoot!" 

Near  the  fence,  not  six  feet  ahead,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
green  eyes,  the  same  eyes,  glaring  at  me.  The  professor 
had  sunk  to  the  ground  at  my  feet.  Keeping  an  eye  on  the 
horrible  apparition,  I  stooped  to  assist  my  friend,  but  he 
had  fainted.  I  picked  him  up,  as  he  was  very  light,  and 
started  to  move  off.  But  the  eyes  were  advancing  towards 
us  and,  I  knew,  could  easily  overtake  us. 

I  took  my  revolver,  which  I  had  momentarily  placed  in 
my  pocket,  and,  menacing  the  eyes,  said,  "Stand  back !"  I 
confess  that  my  accents  betrayed  my  agitation,  for  I  am  not 
a  very  brave  man. 

But  the  eyes  continued  to  approach.  Either  they  did 
not  understand  what  I  said  or  intended  some  malice. 

I  pointed  the  revolver  directly  between  the  eyes  and 
fired — once,  twice.  The  eyes  disappeared.  But  they  were 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  most  unearthly  howl,  and  then 
the  original  silence  of  the  night  followed. 

I  hastily  picked  up  the  professor  and  somewhat  un- 
steadily made  my  way  toward  the  house.  The  resorters 
were  all  on  the  veranda  and  very  much  alarmed  when  we 
arrived  a  moment  later.  I  placed  the  professor  on  the 
parlor  sofa  and  his  guardian,  the  other  doctor,  took  charge 
of  him.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  I  said  that  my  companion 
had  been  very  badly  frightened  and  that,  though  he  had 
fainted,  he  had  not  suffered  the  slightest  injury. 
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Seeing  that  the  resorters  were  all  anxious  to  know  what 
had  happened,  and  that  two  of  them  had  arrived  with  lan- 
terns for  the  search,  I  said :  "I  shot  some  kind  of  an  animal 
on  the  path  back  there.  Take  my  revolver  and  be  careful 
how  you  approach  it." 

They  left  hastily  and  I  departed  to  my  room  to  collect 
my  thoughts  and  soothe  my  shaken  nerves. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  heard  the  searchers  returning, 
and  immediately  one  of  the  women  began  to  cry  very  bit- 
terly. I  opened  my  door  and  came  out  upon  the  landing. 
The  woman's  heart-broken  sobs  struck  my  heart  cold.  What 
had  I  done? 

"Agatha,  O  my  poor  Agatha,"  I  heard  her  wail. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  thought,  "Have  I  killed  a  child  or 
maybe  one  of  the  servants?"  I  rushed  down  to  the  parlor 
and  found  that  it  was  the  landlady  who  was  weeping.  She 
was  hugging  to  her  breast  a  small  furry  object.  It  was 
the  family's  pet  cat ! 

The  next  day  we  took  our  departure,  leaving  the  resort 
to  its  mirth  and  the  professor  to  his  daemon. 

Cyril  Corbett 

School  of  Arts 
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HEN  a  state  of  war  was  first  declared,  the 
thought  of  every  truly  patriotic  person  was, 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country?"  Know- 
ing the  frightful  conditions  that  have  ob- 
tained in  Europe,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  fundamental  matters  of  living,  every  good  citizen 
undoubtedly  felt  that  he  should  deny  himself  the  luxuries 
of  life  and  put  himself  in  the  way  of  plain  living.  It  would 
indeed  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  bad  economy  to 
indulge  in  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  life  while  the  nation 
was  at  war. 

But  is  there  not  another  side  to  this  question  that  we 
are  overlooking  in  our  zeal  for  the  cause? 

We  all  know  that  money  panics  are  largely  a  matter  of 
lack  of  confidence,  and  are  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  this  lack  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 
This  phase  of  economics  is  well  known  in  this  country  and 
has  been  very  wisely  legislated  for  quite  recently  in  Congress. 
Money  is  always  affected  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the  general 
public.  Business  of  all  kinds  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  and  in  a  way  that  seriously  affects  the  public 
welfare. 

We  assume  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country  are  living  very  near  the  bread  line  all  the 
time,  and  to  suggest  small  economies  to  them  is  beside 
the  point.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  traveled  much  outside  our  country  and  can  make  com- 
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parisons,  that  the  Americans  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
are  very  extravagant.  This  is  a  grave  national  short-com- 
ing and  should  be  made  the  matter  of  a  general  campaign 
of  education  in  taste,  proportion,  viewpoint,  and  common 
sense. 

But  right  here  we  may  well  pause  to  ask  if  this  is  the 
psychological  time  to  urge  this  theme.  War  conditions,  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  would  bring  the  neces- 
sity for  stern  measures  home  to  all  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  be  affected  by  general  stringency  in  finance; 
they  would  have  to  economize  to  meet  the  contingency  and 
this  is  the  education  that  is  now  recommended. 

Our  question  at  present  would  seem  to  be  rather :  "How 
is  the  public  welfare  in  this  present  crisis  to  be  best  safe- 
guarded?" How  will  the  stringent  personal  economies  of 
each  citizen,  even  in  food  consumption,  affect  the  body 
politic  ? 

One  wealthy  woman  has  renounced  the  use  of  her  auto- 
mobile in  the  general  movement  of  economy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Even  if  she  should  donate  the  sale  price  to  some 
cause  like  that  of  the  Red  Cross,  how  about  her  chauffeur 
and  those  dependent  upon  him?  How  about  the  automo- 
bile industry  and  those  depending  on  it?  H  all  our  living 
expenses  are  cut  materially,  how  will  that  affect  our  trade 
and  commerce?  Whence  will  come  the  necessary  added 
revenue  for  the  war  budget  ?  France  is  in  desperate  straits 
because  her  trade  and  commerce  are  ruined.  If  the  wealthy 
people  make  a  practice  of  giving  up  their  luxuries,  the  pur- 
chase money  is  not  in  circulation  surely.  One  charity  worker 
claims  that  retrenchment  has  already  affected  the  donations 
to  her  bureau. 
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As  to  food  production,  all  efforts  to  secure  greater  results 
will  fail  unless  we  can  distribute  labor  more  successfully 
and  the  products  of  labor.  This  is  evidently  the  proper  time 
for  the  government  to  provide  free  transportation  to  unem- 
ployed labor  to  all  points  of  need.  This  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  federal  employment  bureaus  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  An  added  supply  of  farm  labor  might 
be  secured  at  need  by  sentencing  to  farm  work  those  who 
are  now  being  sent  to  the  Bridewell. 

The  matter  of  bringing  produce  of  a  perishable  nature 
from  the  place  of  production  to  points  of  need  should  be 
taken  under  government  supervision  without  delay;  if  speedy 
and  reasonably  cheap  transportation  cannot  be  furnished 
by  the  railroads  under  existing  freight  rates,  then  it  is  only 
just  that,  after  the  commission  instituted  for  that  purpose 
shall  have  made  its  investigation,  there  should  be  a  subsidy 
provided  for  this  mobilization  of  perishable  goods.  The 
transportation  of  labor  and  produce  can  be  handled  by  the 
government  as  logically  as  the  mobilization  of  money  in 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

It  may  be  found  by  economists  that  the  soundest  public 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  patriotic  citizens  is  a  continuance,  for 
the  present  at  least,  along  accustomed  lines  of  habit  in  public 
and  private  life.  By  this  means  we  shall  disturb  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  least.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  reckon 
with  certainty  on  the  sources  of  income  for  taxation  pur- 
poses, and  there  will  be  assured  commercial  prosperity  to 
furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  The  fighting  strength  of  the 
nation  is  after  all,  in  the  new  mode  of  warfare,  to  be  reck- 
oned in  money ;  and  money  can  only  be  secured  through  trade 
and  commerce.    By  money  alone  can  our  great  resources  be 
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developed.  We  have  many  untried  markets  to  open,  and 
we  should  be  thinking  about  these  matters  now  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  While  we  are  clearing  the  decks  for  action,  we  must 
be  thinking  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  after  the  war  we  shall 
be  in  the  best  position  to  recuperate  our  spent  strength. 

Gertrude  Corrigan 

School  of  Sociology 


To  Florence 


"DESIDE  a  winding,  babbling  brook 
I  know  where  pretty  daisies  grow, 
All  day  they  nod  their  golden  heads 
The  while  the  gentle  breezes  blozv. 

In  a  sunny  meadow,  where  the  lark 
And  bobolink  their  notes  unite 

In  sweetest  lays  of  lyric  strain. 

The  violets  grow,  my  love's  delight. 

In  a  shadowed  nook  beneath  the  hill, 
The  fringed  gentian's  modest  face 

Looks  up  so  fair  and  delicate 

With  rarest  hue,  with  perfect  grace. 

Yet  none  of  these  can  ever  be 
As  dear  as  Florence  is  to  me. 

Francis  Sujak 
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I  HE  FIRE  in  the  hearth  burned  brightly,  for 
the  evenings  of  the  early  Spring  were  quite 
damp  and  chill.  Its  warm  glow  filled  the 
room  and  its  flickering  flame  strove  hard 
to  drive  back  the  dusk  of  the  falling  eve- 
ning. It  was  a  cozy  library  indeed;  its  very  setting  and 
arrangement,  the  deep  lounging  chairs,  the  orderly  array  of 
books,  gave  out  a  feeling  of  rest  and  contentment. 

An  old  negro  servant  was  quietly  arranging  the  room, 
putting  the  final  touch  to  its  general  good  order.  The  soda 
and  brandy  he  placed  near  the  chair  at  the  hearth,  expectant 
of  his  master's  arrival  at  any  moment.  Stirring  the  fire  to 
a  ruddier  glow,  he  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
up  the  avenue,  scanning  the  passers-by  for  the  sight  of  his 
master.  The  old  darky  gazed  at  nothing  but  at  the  throng  on 
the  walks  below,  yet  did  he  lift  his  eyes  he  would  have  seen 
the  nation's  Capitol.  Distant  and  obscured  by  the  growing 
dusk,  the  immaculate  dome  of  the  White  House  rose  up 
dimly,  coming,  as  it  seemed,  from  out  of  the  very  clouds 
themselves,  for  the  night  enveloped  the  rest  of  the  building. 
It  was  a  sight  not  readily  forgotten;  a  panorama  of  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  breath  and  pulse  of  the  nation. 
One  of  a  deeper  feeling  than  the  darky  would  perhaps  have 
gazed  long  and  reverently  at  that  sight.  For  the  nation 
was  facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history.  And  it  was 
over  there  beneath  that  glimmering  dome  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  people  were  deliberating  the  Repub- 
lic's destiny. 
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The  lights  of  the  city  had  long  been  burning  before  the 
darky  hurried  away  from  the  window  to  welcome  the  arrival 
of  his  master. 

Senator  Carlton  had  always  lived  in  these  apartments 
since  he  came  to  Washington  over  ten  years  ago.  The  same 
colored  servant  was  with  him  when  he  first  entered  them, 
and  both  considered  that  here  was  their  home,  though  the 
Colonel,  as  the  senator  was  often  called,  possesed  large  prop- 
erties in  his  own  state.  As  a  native  of  the  South  he  still  har- 
bored that  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  colored  servant,  though 
his  years  might  have  partly  excused  this  for  he  was  now 
well  past  sixty.  Although  he  was  only  of  medium  height 
and  stature,  yet  there  was  that  indescribable  something  about 
his  wrinkled  and  firm  features,  something  about  his  deter- 
mined eyes,  something  about  his  manner  of  walking  that 
marked  him  as  a  gentleman  and  left  a  pleasing  impression. 

He  sank  wearily  into  the  chair  by  the  hearth,  not  even 
noticing  that  the  darky  removed  his  hat  and  coat  to  another 
room.  Returning,  the  darky  hovered  about  him,  anxious 
yet  fearing  to  speak. 

"You  am  a  trifle  late  dis  ebenin',  Cunnel." 

"Yes,  Noel,  the  day  was  a  busy  one,  I  assure  you,  and 
I  am  very  tired." 

"You  was  talkin'  bout  de  war,  ah  s'pose?"  The  darky 
was  pouring  out  a  generous  portion  of  soda  and  brandy. 

Senator  Carlton  took  the  glass  in  silence. 

"Does  you  s'pose  dey'll  be  a  war?"  persisted  the  darky. 

"It  is  not  certain  yet."  The  Colonel's  answer  was  so 
curt  that  the  darky,  assured  that  the  topic  would  warrant 
no  further  discussion,  departed  from  the  room. 

A  very  long  time  the  Colonel  sat  there  with  his  eyes  on 
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the  dying  fire  but  with  his  mind  far  away  amongst  other 
things.  The  business  and  routine  of  the  last  Congress  came 
crowding  in  on  his  memory :  The  vast  amount  of  work  that 
should  have  been  finished,  but  which  the  lack  of  time  did 
not  permit.  He  recalled  their  mad  endeavor  to  act  on  the 
most  vital  question  of  them  all,  the  war  measure;  yet 
adjournment  had  come  before  they  had  reached  it.  The 
turn  of  later  events,  however,  had  made  the  course  of  action 
clear.  The  President  had  called  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress to  act  on  his  war  measure,  and  this  session  opened 
on  the  morrow.  The  nation  had  truly  arrived  at  a  crisis  in 
its  existence.  The  time  had  again  come  when  those  in 
Washington  were  to  decide  for  peace  or  for  war.  As  in 
the  days  of  Washington  the  old  Liberty  Bell  had  rung 
out  Independence,  as  the  guns  of  Sumter  had  belched  out 
the  message  of  strife,  so  the  President  in  his  next  address 
to  Congress  would  plead  for  war. 

The  very  word,  "War,"  the  importance  of  the  times 
and  the  sacred  rights  of  his  nation  so  overwhelmed  the  old 
man  that  he  did  not  stir  when  Noel  entered  and  replenished 
the  dying  fire.  His  thoughts  were  flying  to  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Oh,  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  the 
people  were  showing!  The  fire  of  America's  patriotism 
was  surely  not  dead  but  burning  fiercer  than  ever.  And  he 
went  back  in  spirit  to  his  own  state.  Why  had  his  own 
state  not  shown  the  same  spirit?  It  was  not  backing  the 
policy  of  the  President.  But  his  state  was  a  manufacturing 
state,  he  argued,  a  state  of  capitalists  and  money,  and  it 
was  too  busy  to  indulge  in  wild  outbursts  or  in  other  dis- 
plays of  patriotism.  But  it  would  show  them,  it  would 
prove  itself  when  the  time  came  to  fly  to  the  colors.     And 
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then  the  events  of  the  day  came  rushing  in  on  him,  and  the 
mountain  of  pride  that  he  had  buih  for  his  state  fell  before 
them. 

As  his  state  was  a  powerful  one  in  the  Union  so  also 
Colonel  Carlton,  its  Senator,  was  a  powerful  man  in  the 
Senate,  wielding  a  great  influence.  As  majority  leader 
he  held  not  a  few  votes  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could 
do  much  to  swing  the  passage  of  a  bill  if  he  favored  it. 
Behind  him  was  the  efficient  political  machine  of  his  state, 
guiding  him  silently  and  directing  the  casting  of  his  vote 
as  it  best  suited  their  interests.  Like  an  unpleasant  dream, 
the  letter,  announcing  the  arrival  in  Washington  of  his 
political  bosses  and  the  moneyed  men  behind  them  came 
before  the  old  man's  mind.  He  was  now  reading  over  again 
a  second  letter  received  only  that  morning  and  expressing 
their  desire  to  confer  with  him  in  a  private  meeting  that 
afternoon.  He  would  never  forget  that  meeting.  His 
anger  rose  again  within  him  as  he  thought  of  it.  They  had 
tried  to  tell  him  which  way  he  was  to  vote  on  the  war 
measure  of  the  coming  Congress!  Telling  him  how  to  vote 
when  his  country's  safety  was  at  stake!  All  his  southern 
pride  rose  up  in  revulsion.     Cold-blooded  wretches! 

*T  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said,  gentlemen,  but 
I  confess  your  meaning  is  not  clear  to  me,"  he  remembered 
telling  them  after  the  meeting  had  opened. 

"Carlton,"  the  political  boss  had  gone  on  to  explain, 
"our  state,  your  state,  does  not  want  war,  and  you  know  it ! 
It  would  cripple  its  prosperity;  we  can't  afford  it.  Mr. 
Creuse  here,"  pointing  to  the  capitalist,  "backs  me  up  when 
I  say  that  you  must  vote  against  the  war  measure  no  matter 
what  the  provocations  may  have  been.     Money  must  be 
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made  and  patriotism  is  out  of  date.  We  have  to  look  to 
our  own  interests  and  let  the  rest  of  the  country  get  along 
as  well  as  it  can.  Now,  see  here,  Carlton,  there  is  no  use 
in  being  disagreeable  about  it.  You  must  vote  as  we  say 
and  swing  your  party  the  same  way." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  give  you  a  definite  answer 
now.  I  have  never  failed  you  in  the  past.  Why  be  so  dis- 
turbed concerning  the  future?"  And  the  old  man  remem- 
bered how  he  had  hoped  this  would  satisfy  them. 

"You  will  do  as  we  say  or  re-election  shall  not  be  yours !" 
How  Creuse  had  thundered  out  that  sentence  at  him !  "We 
sent  you  down  here  this  term  and  two  terms  before  it,  but 
mark  me,  this  is  your  last  one  if  you  cross  us!" 

The  Colonel  could  recall  little  of  what  happened  after 
that  crushing  sentence  except  that  he  had  come  home  very 
late  and  his  servant  had  been  waiting  for  him.  His  head 
sank  lower  in  his  hands  and  there  in  his  library,  with  the 
fire  slo^yly  dying,  the  old  man  fought  out  the  battle  of  his 
life.  It  was  true,  every  word  that  Creuse  had  spoken — 
they  could  defeat  his  re-election  with  little  effort.  The  goal 
he  had  striven  for  all  his  life  was  now  in  his  possession, 
and  it  was  his  to  keep  if  he  obeyed  his  backers.  If  he  did 
not  ....  It  w^as  too  much  to  expect  of  him,  too  much ! 
He  could  not  give  it  all  up  now  even  for  the  sake  of  his 
country !    It  was  so  sweet,  so  sweet ! 

And  the  fire  died  slowly  away  and  crumbled  into  ashes. 

The  faint  beams  of  the  coming  dawn  were  creeping  in 
the  window  when  the  old  man  rose,  his  bones  aching  all 
over,  and  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  to  rest.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  the  day  of  battle,  the  day  of  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress.   The  struggle  was  to  be  a  mighty  one,  but  the  old 
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man  had  been  deliberating  with  himself  all  the  night  and 
was  now  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

The  Chamber  was  crowded  to  its  capacity  when  Senator 
Carlton  reached  it.  Never  before  in  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est member  had  it  been  filled  as  it  was  today.  Practically 
every  seat  was  occupied,  only  a  few  members  absenting 
themselves.  Even  the  balcony  overhead  was  jammed  with 
restless  spectators.  Men,  men  everywhere  the  eye  could 
turn;  and  on  only  a  few  of  them  rested  the  decision  of  war 
or  peace.  Preliminary  business  and  routine  was  hurried 
along.  There  were  no  delays,  for  the  President  was  to 
deliver  his  address  on  that  day  no  matter  how  late  the  hour. 
Excitement  grew  more  intense  as  the  day  wore  on.  Out- 
side the  evening  was  falling,  and  the  city's  lights  began  to 
twinkle.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  the  crowded  galleries 
were  growing  more  and  more  impatient.  At  length  a  door 
opened  on  one  side,  and  the  President,  with  a  rather  pale 
countenance  but  with  a  firm  step,  entered  amid  a  roar  of 
applause  to  read  his  address.  With  his  quiet  eloquence  he 
led  them  up  from  his  simple  introduction  into  the  theme 
he  was  propounding.  He  called  for  war,  and  the  throng- 
ing galleries  shook  at  his  words.  All  sacred  rights  called 
for  it;  the  welfare  of  the  nation  demanded  it.  Our  precepts 
were  dishonored  and  our  integrity  menaced.  And  convinced 
as  he  was  that  the  reasons  were  sufficient,  he  voiced  his 
plea : 

"That  I,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  war  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  honor  of  America." 

"We  have  no  selfish  motives,  no  desire  of  conquest,  no 
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dominion.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  our  honor  has  been 
made  as  unsullied  as  the  faith  and  freedom  of  nations  can 
make  them.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and 
our  fortunes,  and  everything  that  we  have  with  the  pride 
of  those  who  see  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is 
privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  mJght  for  the  principles 
that  gave  her  health  and  happiness  and  the  peace  she  has 
always  treasured.     God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other." 

The  words  died  down  and  the  President  withdrew. 
Senator  Carlton  heard  not  the  outbursts  of  the  people  in 
the  galleries,  he  heard  not  the  attempts  of  the  Chair  to  bring 
them  to  order;  he  was  thinking  of  Washington,  of  Lincoln, 
of  Grant,  of  Lee,  and  of  the  patriots  of  old. 

"My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  only  one  life  to  give  for 
my  country." 

He  was  smiling  when  Congress  adjourned  with  the 
voting  deferred  till  the  following  day,  and  his  old-time 
vigor  gripped  him  as  he  passed  out. 

Old  Noel  was  again  at  the  window  waiting,  and  the 
lights  of  the  city  had  been  burning  a  very  long  time,  for 
several  hours,  before  he  hurried  away  to  the  door  to  greet 
his  master.  The  fire  was  again  blazing  cheerfully  in  the 
grate  and  Noel  wondered  as  he  handed  him  the  soda  and 
brandy  why  the  Colonel  was  so  cheerful  after  the  toilsome 
day.  He  wondered  still  more  when  he  spoke  of  his  home 
far  from  Washington,  in  his  own  state,  and  said  how  good 
it  would  be  to  be  back  there  again.     Noel  wondered. 

Malcolm  J.  Boyle 

School   of  Arts 
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THE  PRESENT  issue  of  Loyola  University 
Magazine  marks  the  end  of  another  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. That  it  has  been  a  successful  year  is  due  to 
our  contributors  and,  in  no  small  part,  to  our  advertisers 
and  subscribers,  who  have  provided  that  incentive  and 
encouragement  without  which  a  successful  publication  is 
scarcely  possible.  And  the  success  of  the  past  arouses  hope 
for  greater  success  in  the  future;  and  to  in- 
sure this  greater  success  in  the  future,  it 
seems  advisable  to  strive  for  the  'urther 
perfection  of  this  journal  in  certain  directions.     There  is 
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EDITORIAL 

one  phase  of  the  Magazine  in  particular,  which,  in  view 
of  present  conditions,  deserves  special  consideration  and 
attention,  namely,  its  importance  as  a  University  publication. 

It  is  now  almost  eight  years  since  Loyola  University 
Magazine  was  given  its  present  name  and  was  made,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  official  organ  of  Loyola  University. 
The  work  of  inducing  the  various  branches  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  take  advantage  of  their  school  paper  progressed  with 
deplorable  slowness;  and  it  is  not  the  least  gratifying  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Magazine  during  the  past  scholastic 
year  that  the  number  of  literary  contributions  received 
from  the  different  departments  in  the  course  of  the  year  has 
been  larger  than  it  ever  was  before.  Indeed,  pursuant  of 
our  determination  to  have  the  various  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  Magazine,  articles  have  been  obtained  from 
all  the  departments.  Compared  with  the  results  of  former 
years,  this  is  highly  gratifying;  but  judged  by  the  standards 
that  should  be  maintained,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Arts  and  Science  department 
and  the  School  of  Sociolog}^  whose  interest  in  the  Maga- 
zine deserves  the  highest  praise,  the  several  branches  of 
the  University  have  been  too  indifferent  as  regards  contri- 
butions for  publication,  though  in  other  respects  their  loyalty 
and  interest  are  unimpeachable.  Olf  course,  we  fully  realize 
that  those  engaged  in  post-graduate  work  have  few  leisure 
moments  for  literary  pursuits ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  are  not,  indirectly,  doing  themselves  and  their  school 
some  injury  through  failure  to  claim  their  rightful  place 
in  the  University  publication,  for  the  Magazine  possesses 
unusual  importance  for  Loyola  on  account  of  existing  condi- 
tions which  make  it  the  most  tangible  bond  of  union  between 
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the  different  branches  of  the  University.  Since  Loyola, 
scattered  as  it  is,  has  not  the  quality  of  local  unity  to 
strengthen  it  and  to  bring  all  its  students  into  common 
touch  with  one  another,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
its  unity  of  spirit  be  developed  as  much  as  possible;  and  the 
best  means  of  developing  this  unity  of  spirit — in  fact,  the 
only  existing  medium  wherein  the  opinions,  endeavors  and 
sympathies  of  the  various  departments  can  be  fused  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  University — is  the  Magazine. 

It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  different  departments  of  Loyola,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  Magazine^  not  merely  as  a  means  of 
literary  expression  and  development,  but  also  as  the  unify- 
ing bond  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are  pursuing  their 
studies,  will  be  as  generous  in  their  literary  contributions 
to  it  as  they  have  been  in  other  respects. 

Ignatius  Walsh 
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ON  THE  evening  of  April  nineteenth,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  members  and  guests  of  the  Loyola  University  Alumni 
Association  assembled  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle  to 
renew  old  acquaintance,  to  talk  over  the  old  days  and  the  old  boys, 
and  to  participate   in  all  the  cheerfulness  that  makes   a  Loyola 
Alumni  banquet  a  memorable  event.     Some  were 
The   Alumni   present   for   the   first  time   since   they   had   left 
Banquet        school,   while   others  had   never   failed   in   their 
attendance;  yet  all  alike  seemed  to  feel  the  joy 
that  permeated  that  company  where  whole-hearted  good-fellowship 
bound  all  together. 

What  softened  remembrances  come  o'er  the  heart, 

In  gazng  on  those  we've  been  lost  to  so  long. 

The  sorrows,  the  joy,  of  which  once  they  were  part, 

Still  round  them,  like  visions  of  yesterday  throng. 

As  letters  some  hand  hath  invisibly  traced. 

When  held  to  the  flame  will  steal  out  on  the  sight. 

So  many  a  feeling,  that  long  seemed  effaced. 

The  warmth  of  a  moment  like  this  brings  to  light. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  members  of  the  Association  learned 
from  the  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Byrne,  that  Governor  Low- 
den  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Griffin,  who  had  been  expected  to  speak  at 
the  banquet,  were  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  Griffin  was  suddenly 
summoned  to  Washington ;  and  hence,  could  not  attend  the  banquet. 
Governor  Lowden  pleaded  pressure  of  State  business  in  his  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Byrne : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
thirtieth.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  of  your  invita- 
tion and  should  like  very  much  to  accept  it,  but  I  shall  be 
unable  to  leave  Springfield  for  the  next  several  months. 
I  am  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  State's  business,   and 
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until  I  have  finished  this  important  and  difficult  task,  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  accept  any  invitations  away  from  here. 
Please  express  to  the  members  of  the  Association  my 
thanks  for  their  courtesy  and  my  hope  that  I  may  be  more 
fortunate  at  some  future  time. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     Frank  O.  Lowden. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  hope  that  they,  too, 
may  be  more  fortunate  at  some  future  time. 

The  first  speaker  whom  the  Toastmaster  introduced  was  Mr. 
Homer  J.  Buckley.  Mr.  Buckley  had  chosen  as  his  subject,  "The 
Sunny  Side  of  Life,"  and  he  was  every  bit  as  cheerful  as  his  topic. 
He  radiated  sunshine;  and  his  humorous  stories,  wittily  told,  put 
the  guests  in  an  excellent  mood.  A  more  happy  beginning  for  an 
after-dinner  speech  program  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Rev.  John  Webster  Melody,  D.  D.,  followed  Mr.  Buckley.  Dr. 
Melody,  in  a  speech  on  "Masculinism,"  attacked  feminism  and 
protested  against  the  domination  of  intellect  by  sentiment.  He 
dwelt  particularly  upon  the  harm  that  excessive  emotionalism, 
which  he  characterized  as  one  of  the  earmarks  of  feminism,  had 
wrought  in  religion;  deplored  the  fact  that  the  rational  founda- 
tion of  faith  had  so  often  been  disregarded  in  the  past;  and  pleaded 
for  the  exercise  of  those  masculine  qualities  which  will  repair  the 
evil  done  by  feminism.  Dr.  Melody's  reputation  as  a  speaker  is 
well  known. 

The  third  gentleman  on  the  program  was  Mr.  David  F.  Brem- 
ner,  Jr.,  who  told  of  the  aims,  methods  and  achievements  of  the 
Associated  Catholic  Charities.  Owing  to  his  wide  experience  in 
Catholic  circles  and  his  position  as  one  of  the  committee  of  four 
hundred  whom  Archbishop  Mundelein  has  appointed  to  assist 
him  in  systematizing  Catholic  charities,  Mr.  Bremner  was  able  to 
bring  this  subject  before  his  audience  with  a  clearness  and  definite- 
ness  that  seldom  accompanies  such  a  discussion. 

It  has  been  said  that  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them.  That  this  is  not  always  true  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
next  speaker,  Dr.  George  P.  Gill,  who  came,  unheralded,  from 
Rockford,  111.,  to  recount  for  us  "Some  Experience  in  the  War 
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Zone."  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  whatever  were  the  expectations  of 
those  present,  none  had  been  prepared  for  the  unusual  speech  that 
followed.  Dr.  Gill  did  not  discuss  any  one  phase  of  the  war,  but, 
as  his  subject  stated,  merely  told  some  of  his  experiences.  It  was 
sufficient.  We  have  heard  and  read  other  accounts  of  the  war  and 
have  seen  films  of  the  war;  but  never  did  they  bring  war  home 
to  us  so  vividly  nor  affect  us  so  deeply  as  did  that  simple  speech 
which  came  from  a  heart  alive  to  the  feelings  it  expressed.  Simply, 
in  a  direct,  conventional  manner,  without  the  slightest  oratorical 
pretence,  he  told  of  the  things  he  had  seen  and  felt,  told  of  them 
in  a  way  that  made  others  see  and  feel  them.  Frequently  he  could 
scarcely  control  his  voice  so  intense  was  the  emotion  aroused  in 
him  by  recollection  of  the  scenes  and  events  which  he  was  describ- 
ing. It  is  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  in  print  the  feeling  and 
the  personal  magnetism  which  were  the  chief  charm  of  the  doctor's 
speech,  but  his  words,  at  least,  we  can  reproduce  in  part. 

.  .  .  .  I  had  thought  that  I  was  immune  from 
feeling  at  the  sight  of  pain;  but  I  must  confess  that  such 
intimate,  continued  and  repeated  association  with  so  much 
suffering — with  such  horribly  mangled  wrecks  of  those 
who  had  been  great,  brave,  stalwart  fellows — affected  me 
more  than  I  thought  possible.  This  picture,  contrasted 
with  the  sight  of  the  men  we  saw  marching,  thousands 
strong,  by  our  camp  every  day — superb  specimens,  trained 
to  the  minute  and  showing  it  in  their  every  movement,  in 
the  graceful  swing  of  their  sturdy  limbs  as  they  went  past, 
most  of  the  time  singing  in  unison  one  of  the  popular  songs, 
men  who  sacrificed  all  because  they  considered  it  their 
duty —  was  a  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
War  is  awful;  war  is  horrifying.  Aside  from  its 
cruelty,  its  enormity  and  its  heartlessness,  the  terrible- 
ness  and  destructiveness  of  the  weapons  and  methods  used 
are  appalling.  In  this  struggle  even  the  time-honored 
courtesies  which  have  been  observed  in  other  conflicts  are 
flung  to  the  winds.  I  have  listened  to  heartless,  nauseating 
details  of  men  being  bayonetted  or  clubbed  to  death  even 
while  they  pleaded  for  mercy.  Acts  are  committed  on 
both  sides  which  make  one  realize  that  all  our  boasted 
civilization,  advancement  and  culture  (spell  it  with  a  c 
or  a  k)  are,  after  all,  but  a  thin  veneer. 
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There  used  to  be,  or  so  it  has  been  immortahzed  in 
poem  and  prose,  a  glamor  and  romance  about  the  charge — 
the  gay  uniforms,  the  flags  flying,  the  bands  playing.  But 
all  that  has  changed.  Now,  untold  numbers  of  men  are 
killed  outright  or  terribly  wounded  miles  from  the  enemy 
they  never  see.  Again,  standing  knee-deep  in  rain-filled 
trenches,  their  clothes  and  skin  so  caked  with  mud  as  to 
make  personal  cleanliness  impossible,  not  only  takes  the 
heart  out  of  the  men,  but  often  leads  to  fatal  results 
because  the  modern  battleground  has  been  intensely  culti- 
vated and  fertilized  for  centuries,  and  the  soil,  therefore, 
teems  with  countless  micro-organisms  that  contaminate 
even  the  slightest  wound. 

.  .  .  .  From  time  to  time,  in  the  lives  of  all,  occur 
certain  incidents  that  deeply  affect  not  only  individuals, 
but  also  communities.  Such  an  incident  occurred  to  us 
when,  on  October  twenty-second,  one  of  our  nursing  sis- 
ters contracted  meningitis  while  on  duty,  and  died  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Her  death  was  mentioned  in  routine 
orders  as  occurring  "On  duty ;  on  active  service ;"  and  she 
was  given  a  full  military  funeral.  The  simple  impressive- 
ness  of  the  occasion  will  never  fade  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  witnessed  it.  The  burial  took  place  in  the 
officers'  section  of  the  British  military  graveyard  for  this 
district,  which  was  barely  a  mile  from  our  camp,  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sea  that  is  forever  chanting  a 
requiem  for  the  Heroic  Dead.  At  that  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  delicate  brush  of  the  changing  seasons  was  trans- 
forming the  beautiful  summer  green  of  Picardy  into  the 
most  exquisitely  delicate  rainbow  tints,  the  background 
of  the  simple,  impressive  service  was  indeed  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Nature's  paintings — an  autumn  landscape.  The 
cortege  wended  its  way  to  the  grave,  the  casket  and  the 
physical  remains  of  our  American  sister  were  slowly  low- 
ered, the  simple  burial  service  was  uttered,  and  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  an  occasional  sob,  which  relieved  the 
tension  of  a  suffering  heart,  and  by  the  creak  of  the  straps 
that  bore  the  weight  of  what  had  been  reclaimed  by  the 
earth.  The  trumpeters  sounded  the  Last  Post,  and  as  the 
notes  of  the  familiar  call  echoed  and  re-echoed  among  the 
hills,  every  officer  and  soldier  present  standing  at  attention 
with  hands  at  salute,  they  were  endowed  with  a  newer, 
deeper  and  more  cheerful  significance.     Many  eyes  were 
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dimmed  that  had  been  strangers  to  tears  for  years.  Who 
shall  say  that  there  was  one  present  who  did  not  go  away 
strengthened,  fortified,  purified? 

.  .  .  .  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
about  a  subject  upon  which  I  feel  very  strongly.  It  is 
the  matter  of  preparedness.  Let  us  learn  from  others' 
mistakes.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a  fact  that  five  years 
ago  Lord  Roberts,  foreseeing  this  war,  toured  the  British 
Isles  pleading  with  the  people  to  prepare.  He  was  laughed 
at  as  an  alarmist;  and  we  all  know  how  dearly  England 
has  paid  for  her  folly.  I  say  to  you  tonight — to  you  fathers 
who  have  sons  that  may  be  called  upon  to  fight ;  do  not  be 
selfish.  War  is  awful ;  but  there  are  things  worse  than  war. 
Therefore,  do  your  part,  to  the  end  that  your  country  may, 
by  adequate  preparation  for  war,  insure  the  honor,  lives  and 
property  of  its  people  and  the  sanctity  of  the  American 
home  against  violation  by  a  foreign  foe. 

Dr.  Gill's  words  lose  half  their  effectiveness  in  the  absence 
of  the  spirit  which  inspired  them;  but  those  who  heard  them  will' 
not  soon  forget  them.  When  the  doctor  had  finished  speaking, 
it  was  unanimously  moved  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson : 

Woodrow  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Alumni  Association  of  Loyola  University  pledge 
you  this  night,  at  its  annual  meeting,  hearty  support  in  all 
your  endeavors  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  assure 
you  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  students,  alumni 
and  faculty  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  B.  Furay^  S.  J., 

President  Loyola  University, 
Michael  V.  Kennally, 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Garraghan^ 
M.  Malachy  Foley^ 

Committee. 

Several  days  later,  in  answer  to  this  telegram,  came  a 
card  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  from  the  President. 

Rev.  Father  Furay,  the  final  speaker  of  the  evening,  addressed 
the  members  of  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  "Leadership," 
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showing  the  duty  in  this  respect  that  educated  Catholics  owe  to 
their  God  and  to  their  country.  Coming  after  Dr.  Gill's  talk  on  the 
war,  his  words  made  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  glow  as  he  told  of 
the  leadership  in  the  war  exercised  by  their  fellow-alumni  of 
Jesuit  colleges  in  France,  Belgium  and  England,  and  showed  how 
they  can  serve  their  country  in  like  manner  when  she  shall  need 
them.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  service  in  war:  he  demanded 
service  also  in  peace — the  service  which  Jesuit  alumni  are  fitted 
by  their  training  to  give,  the  service  of  educated  Catholic  leader- 
ship. To  aid  in  guiding  and  directing  the  thought  and  activity  of 
their  fellow-Catholics  at  least  is,  he  declared,  an  obligation  that 
they  owe  to  their  college,  which  has  trained  them ;  to  their  Church, 
which  looks  to  them  for  assistance;  and  to  their  country,  whose 
progress,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  is  their  duty  to  promote. 

No  account  of  this  exceptional  banquet  would  be  complete 
without  a  word  of  praise  for  the  music  provided  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Killeen,  '95,  Mr.  Felix  Chouinard,  '08,  Mr.  Joseph  Bigane,  '12,  and 
Mr.  James  Murphy,  '01.  They  gave  the  crowning  touch  to  a  well- 
balanced,  pleasantly  varied  program. 

After  the  Toastmaster  had  called  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  speakers  and  music-makers  of  the  evening,  the  class  of 
1917  was  duly  surveyed  and  received  into  the  Association.  And 
then,  with  the  inspiring  strains  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
filling  the  room,  the  banquet  came  to  a  close,  while  both  old  and 
young  Alumni  agreed  that  it  represented  all  that  a  Loyola  affair 
should  be. 

'95  A  book  of  poetry.  The  Grave  of  Dreams,  by  Rev.  James 

M.  Hayes,  has  just  come  from  the  Catholic  University 
Press.  The  following  letter  which  he  sends  from  The 
Catholic  Sisters'  College  of  The  Catholic  University,  of 
which  he  is  rector,  shows  that  his  affection  for  his  Alma 
Mater  has  not  grown  less  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Dear  Mr.  Regnet: 

An  order  for  two  of  my  little  books  from  dear  old  St. 
Ignatius  gives  me  a  very  special  and  unique  pleasure.  If 
in  any  humble  way  I  can  reflect  credit  on  my  Alma  Mater, 
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I  shall  feel  very  proud.  My  first  verses  were  written  as 
class  exercises  at  St.  Ignatius.  Since  then  the  life  of  a 
busy  parish  priest  allowed  me  little  time  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  verse-making.  However,  if  the  workmanship  is  only 
ordinary,  I  know  the  thought  and  sentiment  are  spiritual 
and  devotional.  For  this  I  am  grateful  to  my  Jesuit 
teachers,  and  will  always  reverence  and  love  them. 
Sincerely  in  Christ, 

James  M.  Hayes. 
*99  Edward   J.    Mehren    is    now   vice-president    and    general 

manger  of  the  new  McGraw-Hill  Publishing   Co.,   New 
York. 
'12  Edw.  D.  Loughry  was  ordained  in  the  early  part  of  June. 

'12  An  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  law  offices  of  Wil- 

liam B.  O'Brien  calls  to  mind  another  one  of  the  old  St. 
Ignatius  boys  upon  whom  Fortune  has  smiled  kindly.  It 
is  ever  a  pleasure  to  relate  the  rise  of  our  Alumni ;  and 
the  earlier  their  success  comes  and  the  bigger  it  is,  the 
greater  is  the  joy  of  recounting  it.  Industry,  ability,  per- 
severance, and  the  proficiency  in  all  forms  of  public  speak- 
ing which  he  acquired  while  at  St.  Ignatius  have  carried 
Will  far  on  the  road  to  legal  success  at  a  period  in  his 
career  when  most  young  lawyers  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  discouraging  side  of  the  law.  From  the  first, 
however,  Will  has  forged  ahead  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  his  school.  Although 
practising  alone,  he  has  since  his  entrance  into  the  law, 
been  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Quin  O'Brien,  the 
well-known  lawyer  and  orator.  Owing  to  the  demands 
made  upon  this  gentleman's  time  by  his  speaking  engage- 
ments throughout  the  country,  upon  Will  has  devolved  the 
care  of  much  of  IMr.  Quin  O'Brien's  extensive  practice, 
in  addition  to  his  own.  How  well  he  manages  it  is  shown 
by  the  record  of  twenty  consecutive  victories  recently 
mentioned  in  the  Magazine. 
'13  Mark  A.  Lies  was  married  on  May  ninth,  at  La  Grange, 

to  Miss  Josephine  Bollman.     Walter  E.  Somers  was  best 
man. 
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Louis  D.  Moorhead  has  completed  his  course  at  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Chicago  University.  Dr.  Moorhead  has  been 
engaged  in  special  research  work  at  the  University.  His 
thesis,  "The  Action  of  the  Bitter  Tonics  on  the  Appetite 
in  Health  and  in  Disease,"  submitted  to  the  Rush  Medical 
College  for  the  J.  W.  Freer  prize,  was  awarded  first  place. 
This  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
medal  will  be  conferred  on  Dr.  Moorhead  at  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  the  Rush  Medical  College  on 
June  thirteenth.  We  heartily  congratulate  Dr.  Moor- 
head, and  trust  that  this  distinction  will  be  followed  by 
even  greater  ones  in  the  future. 

Rev.  Edwin  S.  Shuster  said  his  first  Mass  at  St.  Adelert's 
Church  on  June  ninth. 

'18  Joseph  H.  Heinzen  was  married  on  May  twenty-first. 
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BEGINNING  with  a  pretty  poem  entitled  "St.  Patrick's  Day 
in  the  Morning,"  this  issue  calls  for  our  unstinted  praise. 
In  this  opening  poem  Mr.  Ryan  makes  very  good  use  of  his  lyric 
gift,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  especially  for  the  thought  in  the 
last  two  stanzas.     It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  well  worked  out;  and 

^,  after  all  this  is  the  true  test. 

The 

.  Next  in  order  comes  one  of  the  best  fanciful 

^  stories  that  we've  read  since  our  advent  into  Ex- 

changedom.  It  is  Mr.  Leo  J.  Ryan's  "The  Miller  of  the  Dee."  We 
care  not  whence  he  has  drawn  his  material ;  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  story  as  it  stands.  There  is  an  individuality  of  style,  a 
wealth  of  description,  a  great  deal  of  accurate  character  portrayal 
in  this  story  that  makes  it  well  worth  the  reader's  time.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  love  story,  remarkably  well  told.  Personally,  we  have 
an  aversion  to  stories  that  are  about  the  traveling  artist  who  is 
painting  away  on  some  gorgeous  scene  when  some  beautiful  femi- 
nine bursts  into  his  view  and  incidentally  into  his  heart.  But  in 
this  story  the  writer  has  more  than  atoned  for  such  a  common- 
place event  by  the  truly  remarkable  atmosphere  thrown  about  the 
setting  and  the  characters. 

"The  Poetry  of  Lionel  Johnson,"  Raymond  A.  O'Connor,  '17. 
The  essay  itself  and  the  author's  method  of  treatment  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  but  somehow  or  other  the  seeds  of  the  essay 
fell  on  barren  ground.  This  was  not  due,  however,  to  the  author 
but  to  his  subject.  Lionel  Johnson,  in  our  humble  opinion,  will 
never  be  classed  as  a  major  poet;  nor  will  he  even  be  ranked  with 
Crashaw  or  Thompson.  With  Mr.  O'Connor  we  agree  perfectly 
when  he  speaks  of  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  and  of  Crashaw. 
And  we  think  he  is  right  when  he  says  of  Johnson :  "But  the  sor- 
rows of  this  unhappy  isle  are  not  put  forth  in  a  way  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  or  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  casual  non-Irish  reader." 
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In  his  poetry  Johnson  appears  to  Johnsonize  Ireland,  and  Ireland 
seems  as  ill-fitted  to  such  treatment  as  if  Burns  had  sung  of  her 
in  the  Scotch  dialect.  How  infinitely  better  suited  to  express  the 
Irish  sentiment  is  Moore!  How  Moore  preserved  the  pathos,  the 
melancholy,  the  fairy  quaintness  of  the  land,  with  its  legends,  its 
tales  of  heroes  and  heroines,  of  saints  and  scholars !  Johnson's 
poetry  on  Ireland,  while  beautiful  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
is  like  setting  the  words  of  the  "Wearing  of  the  Green"  to  the 
music  of  the  Gregorian  Chant.  In  a  word,  the  case  against  John- 
son is  that  he  seems  to  denaturalize  the  land  and  the  spirit  of  its 
poetry.  He  exercises  no  great  appeal  and  we  have  our  doubts  as 
to  whether  he  ever  will. 

"Under  the  Red  Star,"  Leo  J.  Schaben,  'i8.  We  found  this 
piece  most  interesting  and  absorbing.  It  shows  a  keen  sense  of 
observation  and  a  capacity  for  detail.  It  is  very  original  in  its 
treatment  and  there  is  a  newness  about  the  descriptive  figures. 
For  example,  take  the  description  of  a  searchlight.  "It  crept  up 
like  a  long  white  arm  from  behind  the  German  lines,  and  felt  ner- 
vously at  the  clouds.  Moving  majestically  from  east  to  west  it 
caressed  all  the  sky,  seeking  for  something  it  could  not  find.  Unex- 
pectedly it  swooped  upon  the  trench  blinding  the  sentries'  eyes." 

Campion  is  to  be  congratulated  on  making  the  "Line."  It  was 
well  done  and  we,  here  at  St.  Ignatius,  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  But 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  said  about  Campion's  Line  was  the 
praise  Mr.  Taylor  himself  gave  it. 

A  lovely  sonnet  on  Easter  gladdens  The  Dial's 
first  page,  and  on  its  second  a  lengthy  essay  on 
"Christ's  Vineyard  in  Heathen  Lands"  begins. 
This  essay  is  a  plea  for  Catholics  to  arouse  themselves  to  their  duty 
of  converting  the  millions  of  souls  that  fill  the  Orient.  The  point 
is  well  taken  and  it  should  be  productive  of  results.  The  author 
is  certainly  well  versed  in  his  subject. 

"Asleep"  is  a  naive  little  verse  with  a  pretty  bit  of  sentiment. 
It  is  in  dialect  which  is  suitably  adapted  to  its  message. 

"Aging  Fast,"  by  Bernard  M.  Kirke,  'i8.     Clever  and  witty, 
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these  are  about  the  two  best  adjectives  we  think  will  apply.  What 
was  the  author's  purpose?  Was  there  a  personal  motive?  There 
is  a  very  practical  moral  attached  to  it;  beware  of  the  summer 
girl,  she's  charming,  pretty,  fickle  and  coquettish.  Some  passages 
struck  us,  and  we  quote.  "In  just  one  week  he  would  be  departing 
for  boarding  school — a  good  substitute  for  suicide,  as  so  many  wise 
parents  believe,  when  one  is  young  and  handsome  and  in  the  meshes 
of  a  first  lo — oh,  well  when  a  fellow  needs  a  change  of  climate  and 
a  chance  to  begin  life  anew."  We'll  take  his  word  on  the  matter, 
we've  never  tried  it. 

"Time  Lost,"  by  Vincent  A.  Bruns,  '19,  is  very  good  and  is 
filled  with  sound  thought.  The  last  four  lines  are  worthy  of  being 
memorized  by  those  who  are  apt  to  waste  too  many  golden 
hours. 

"Peter  Abelard,"  Joseph  M.  Skeffington,  '17,  is  a  short  sketch 
of  this  genius's  life.  He  is  sympathetic  in  treatment  and  is  very 
adroit  in  bridging  over  the  disagreeable  spots  in  his  subject's 
life. 

"Success"  truly  pleased  us.  It's  a  little  gem.  There  is  a  true 
lyric  unity  about  this  poem  and  it  certainly  is  deserving  of  our 
commendation. 

"West  Point,"  by  Byron  Blackburn  is  an  accurate  description 
of  West  Point  and  is  remarkably  rich  in  details.  This  is  a  fine 
description  of  a  first  impression  of  West  Point  as  the  boat  slowly 
winds  up  the  "lordly  Hudson."  "The  face  of  the  cliff  is  of  a  grey 
tinge  with  great  patches  of  dripping,  moss-covered  rock,  and  high 
above  the  Academy  like  a  sentinel,  grey  and  cold,  watches  over  the 
river  as  it  bends  around  its  base."  We  should  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion: Is  Ladycliff  a  seminary?  Before  us  we  have  a  picture 
taken  in  1915  on  which  is  distinctly  visible  a  sign  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  This  sign  faces  the  Hudson  about  a  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  main  buildings,  and  on  it  is  inscribed,  "Academy 
Ladycliff." 

"Socialism"  as  a  title  is  not  very  attractive,  as  every  Ex-man 
will  attest;  but  owing  to  the  high  quality  of  The  Dial's  contents 
we  were  persuaded  to  read  it.     Great  was  our  surprise  to  find  a 
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truly  interesting,  well-written  paper.     Mr.  Devitt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

We  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  other  articles  and  poems  in 
this  issue,  but  space  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  whole 
number  admirably  maintains  the  Dial's  high  standard. 

Walter  E.  Quigley 
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ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

IN  the  May  issue  we  chronicled  an  account  of  the  Intercollegiate 
English  Contest  and  we  dared  to  hope  that  St.  Ignatius  would 
finish  in  the  lead.    Were  our  hopes  justified?    Well,  rather!     Mr. 
Ignatius  Walsh's  essay  won  first  place  and  Mr.  Cyril  Corbett's  was 
fourth  in  merit.    When  we  consider  that  every  student  in  the  ten 
colleges  of  the  Missouri  province  competed,  the 

capture  of  first  and  fourth  rank  by  St.  Ignatius 
Intercollegiate     .^  ,  .    t,      .      a        c..-  i 

gives  us  good  cause  to  boast.     As  a  fittmg  cele- 

°  bration  of  the  glorious  occasion  Wednesday,  the 

seventeenth,  was  declared  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Walsh,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  the  first  prize  in  the 

1915  Intercollegiate  Latin  Contest. 


As  soon  as  war  was  declared  it  was  unani- 
Military       mously  decided  that  St.  Ignatius  College  should 

Training  have  military  training.  Rev.  Father  Rector  imme- 
diately sought  an  army  officer  as  an  instructor 
but  soon  discovered  that  he  had  a  difficult  task  before  him.  Numer- 
ous trips  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  to  various  army  headquarters  were 
without  result.  However,  St.  Ignatius  students  simply  had  to  be 
trained  and,  since  the  will  was  not  lacking,  a  way  was  found. 

On  May  first,  Major  Johnson  of  the  Regular  Army  put  in  his 
appearance  and  addressed  the  entire  student  body.  Messrs.  Quigley 
and  McEnery  each  delivered  a  short  talk,  exhorting  the  boys  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Then  a  general  rush  was  made 
to  the  campus  where  Major  Johnson  formed  two  platoons  and  put 
them  through  their  initial  drills.  Since  then  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Captain  Clark  as  an  additional  instructor.     The 
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drills,  held  twice  a  week,  are  enthusiastically  attended  and  before 
commencement  we  expect  to  be  first-class  soldiers. 

The  annual  oratorical  contest  for  the  Harrison 

Oratorical     medal  took  place  at  the  College  Hall.    Mr.  Igna- 

Contest        tius  Walsh  was  judged  the  best  speaker  and  Mr. 

Eugene  McEnery  won  second  place.     The  other 

speakers  were  Messrs.   Walter   Quigley,   Henry   Blouin,   William 

Hanrahan  and  John  McCauley. 

Robert  C.  Keenan 

The  May  number  of  the  Magazine  recorded 
Gifts  to        Mr.  Maher's  generous  donation  of  his  Napoleonic 
St.    Ignatius    library  to  Loyola  Academy.    Several  notable  gifts 
College  Libraryhave  also  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  va- 
rious department  libraries  in  the  medical,  socio- 
logical and  law  schools  of  the  University,  and  especially  to  the 
main  library  in  St.  Ignatius  College.     These  benefactions  to  the 
University  are  exceedingly  welcomed  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 
The   library   is   the   heart   of   an   educational    institution,    and   its 
activity  must   increase  with  the   institution's   growth   or  with   its 
expansion  into  new  fields  of  endeavor ;  and  yet  the  expense  attached 
to  the  enlargement  and  upkeep  of  the  library  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  drains  on  the  institution's  finances.     Generous  help  to  the 
library  is,  consequently,  always  an  aid  to  education  which  deserves 
a  thankful  appreciation. 

St.  Ignatius  College  library  has  received  during  the  present 
scholastic  year  many  gifts  from  students,  alumni,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  friends  of  the  institution.  Some  rare  old  volumes  of 
considerable  historic  value  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  Cul- 
hane  and  Ben  McCanna,  and  some  useful  works  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Conner.  Mr.  William  J.  Onahan  has  always  been  an  honored  and 
devoted  friend  of  the  college,  and  he  has  constantly  enriched  the 
library,  not  only  by  the  generosity  of  his  gifts,  but  by  the  cultured 
taste   which   distinguished   his    selections.     During   the   year   his 
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contribution  has  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
volumes  in  history,  biography  and  general  literature. 

An  especial  recognition  is  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  Ward  Amberg 
for  a  very  valuable  gift,  a  de  luxe  edition  in  five  volumes  of  Mont- 
faucon's  "Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise,"  1 729-1 733. 
This  is  an  authoritative  work,  valuable  in  any  form,  but  to  its 
intrinsic  merit  is  added  the  splendor  of  this  exquisite  example  of 
fine  old  bookwork,  in  royal  folio  of  prodigal  margin,  bound  in 
crimson  morocco,  artistically  tooled  and  gilded.  The  volumes  are 
easily  worth  $250.00.  The  work  consists  of  engraved  plates,  accom- 
panied by  French  and  Latin  explanatory  text,  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Monarchy  as  recorded  in  the  monuments  extant 
at  the  time  of  the  book's  composition.  Buildings,  tombs,  statues 
and  pictures  of  noted  characters,  customs  and  manners,  costumes, 
tournaments,  battles,  court  scenes,  are  here  presented  in  historical 
sequence  with  a  fidelity  and  vividness  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
and  which  now,  after  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  would  be 
impossible. 

Bernard  de  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  was  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and,  without  any  exaggeration  whatever, 
was  the  chief  among  the  most  learned,  most  prominent,  most 
highly  esteemed  men  of  his  day,  and  the  most  learned  antiquarian 
France  has  ever  produced.  His  youth  was  spent  as  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  Marshal  Turenne,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  retired 
from  the  army,  to  enter,  in  the  learned  Benedictine  congregation, 
upon  a  career  of  literary  activity  which  resulted  in  the  following 
among  his  most  noted  works :  A  new  edition  in  Latin  and  Greek 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine;  a  Collection  of  Greek  Ecclesiastical 
Writers;  Paleographia  Graeca;  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum  Manti- 
scriptorum  Nova ;  L'Antiquite  Expliquee  et  Representee  en  Figures ; 
Les  Monumens  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise.  This  last  work,  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XV,  might  properly  be  called  The  Antiquities  of 
France.  It  was  the  author's  intention  that  this  work  should  embrace 
the  entire  history  of  France  as  studied  from  "the  historical  monu- 
ments in  the  castles  and  churches,"  but  death  put  an  end  to  the 
Benedictine's  hopes,  and  the  work  was  left  unfinished. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  May  twenty-third,  Loyola  University 
viewed  a  marvelous  spectacle.  On  the  broad  North  Side  campus 
the  naval  special  on  the  elevated  road  was  exhibited  to  seven  hun- 
dred assembled  students.  A  two-hour  military  drill,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Johnson,  preceded  the  spectacle.  From  the  special 
motion  pictures  of  the  students  in  military  formation  were  taken, 
which  will  be  shown  throughout  the  country  to  stimulate  naval 
recruiting.  Loyola  should  be  justly  proud,  being  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  country  treated  to  such  a  display. 

John  F.  McNally 

Freshman  ^^^  chief  concern  of  the  class  is  Hovorka's 

Class  social  activities.     "Villem"  is  burning  'em  up 

these  days.  Leading  grand  marches  and  presid- 
ing at  banquets  every  evening.  (We  say  evening  because  Bill's 
affairs  end  at  9:30.) 

To  lend  "eclat"  to  his  affairs,  Bill  has  invested  in  a  tuxedo. 
There  is  some  mystery  as  to  where  he  bought  it  and  the  price. 
Bill  claims  that  he  purchased  it  at  Field's  on  the  installment  plan. 
But  then  somebody  remarked  that  Field's  doesn't  sell  on  time.  Our 
hero  went  on  to  say  that  by  the  installment  plan  he  meant  he  bought 
the  trousers  first  and  then  the  vest  and  so  on. 

Frank  Hayes  offered  Bill  his  yellow  shoes  to  wear  with  the  Tux. 

Gene  Harks  rises  to  remark  that  the  boys  come  early  to  see 
Hovorka  come  late. 

You  will  notice  that  Hovorka  has  taken  all  our  space  thus  far, 
but  the  Jiri  (Jizree)  banquet  is  coming  off  soon  and  we  want 
a  bid. 

Lemont  has  not  yet  felt  the  pinch  of  war  times;  Al  Sliwinsky 
turned  up  the  other  day  with  a  new  suit.  A  conservative  blue  serge 
model,  a  contrast  to  his  flashy  pinch-back. 

Tierney  upheld  the  honor  of  the  class  by  getting  into  the  elocu- 
tion finals. 

A  la  Ring  Lardner,  we  will  dope  out  the  results  of  the  exams. 
In  chemistry,  Hayes  and  ourself  are  sure  winners.  In  catechism, 
Burns  and  Blouin  will  be  neck  and  neck.    In  Greek  Pete  Doretti. 
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In  German,  Phil  Burke.  In  Latin,  Harks  and  Sliwinsky.  In 
Mathematics,  George  William  Slad  Hovorka.  In  English,  Cyril 
Tierney.  In  elocution,  Al  Sliwinsky.  As  you  see,  Sliwinsky  leads 
twice  and  will  therefore  cop. 

Mr.  Regnet  has  not  yet  recovered  from  a  severe  shock  he  re- 
ceived several  days  ago.    Hayes  bought  paper. 

With  this,  we  close  for  the  year. 

John  F.  McNally 


LAW 

OUR  president,  Mr.  Joseph  Savage,  has  been  called  to  the  colors 
and  is  putting  in  some  hard  work  at  Fort  Sheridan  Training 
camp. 

Cavanaugh,  we  understand,  is  escorting  a  "sub-chaser,"  one  of 

a  flotilla  known  as  the  Mosquito  fleet. 
Freshman  •^^^-  Brais  and  Mr.  Butler  received  a  vote  of 

Class  thanks  from  the  class  for  their  efforts  in  com- 

piling and  printing  the  class  directory. 
Mr.  Nagle  has  left  our  midst  to  play  ball  for  Winnipeg.     Joe 
showed  the  natives  some  speed  up  there  last  year  and  they  are 
anxious  to  see  him  again. 

Harry  Freeman,  being  a  little  thirsty  the  other  evening,  stepped 
into  Mr.  McMahon's  sanctum  and  proceeded  to  imbibe  "aqua  pura" 
from  the  hydrant.  He  was  informed  subsequently  that  said  H2O 
came  from  the  tank  on  the  roof.  Harry  said  he  didn't  mind  the 
water  (ignorance  is  bliss),  but  the  shock  was  something  else. 
He  is  convalescing  nicely,  thank  you. 

We  take  off  our  hat  to  Mr.  Reilly.  Being  asked  to  repeat  the 
answer  of  a  classmate,  he  replied  laconically,  "Ditto." 

Mr.  Geary  is  as  talented  as  he  is  good-looking.  His  rendition 
of  "The  Bells"  at  our  banquet  was  par  excellence  and  he  well 
deserved  the  praise  of  Mr.  O'Rourke,  who  proclaimed  him  a 
second  Richard  Mansfield. 
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James  E.  O'Brien  gave  a  vivid  and  realistic  account  of  the 
trials  of  a  young  "Barrister."    Well  done,  James. 

If  a  person  who  performs  work  on  an  article  is  a  bailee  for  it, 
why  isn't  the  tailor  the  "tailee"  for  my  suit? 

Mr.  Purdy,  the  man  from  "Old  Kentuck,"  gave  a  short  talk  on 
education  in  general  and  on  Loyola  in  particular.  Let's  hear 
about  the  Blue  Grass  State  some  time. 

Mr.  Latchford's  subject  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  whatever 
that  is.  However,  he  gave  us  an  insight  into  the  difficult  positions 
of  our  loyal  citizens  of  German  parentage,  and  urged  us  to  help 
make  them  realize  that  we  are  brothers  all  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

To  our  professors  who  have  given  their  best  efforts  towards 
transforming  us  into  "legal  lights,"  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation. 

And  now  for  the  saddest  duty  of  all,  farewell.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  formed  many  pleasant  associations.  Royal  good- 
fellowship  and  loyal  co-operation  has  been  the  watchword  of  the 
class,  and  everyone  is  a  bigger,  better  man  because  of  it.  It  may  be, 
and  in  all  probability  will  happen,  that  many  of  us  will  not  answer 
to  the  roll  call  next  September. 

May  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  grant  that  it  be  not  so,  but,  in 
the  event  that  we  are  then  in  the  trenches  or  have  passed  to  the 
"Great  Beyond,"  the  year  we  have  spent  together  will  not  have 
been  wasted.    We  have  all  gained  something. 

As  scribe,  my  duties  have  been  very  pleasant  and  it  is-  with 
regret  that  I  lay  down  my  pen.    Hail  to  the  Freshman  class  of  '19. 

Harry  M.  Doyle 


MEDICINE 

MA.JOR  William  N.  Bispham,  professor  of  military  surgery, 
finished  his  course  of  lectures  and  reported  for  duty  at  Fort 
Sheridan  as  Chief  Medical  Officer.     We  understand  that  he  has 
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been  ordered  to  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted his  duties  at  Fort  Sheridan.  The  Major 
Senior  is  very  popular  at  the  north  side  fort  and  his  fel- 

Class  low  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  have  asked  the 

War  Department  to  allow  him  to  remain  where 
he  is. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  our  final  examina- 
tions are  over  and  we  await  the  result  of  the  markings  with  more 
or  less  suspense.  The  year  1917  will  ever  remain  in  history  as  an 
important  date,  and  some  of  us  may  perish  at  the  battle  front,  but 
"war  tries  men's  souls"  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  boys  will 
stand  the  test. 

Medic  '17,  which  as  far  as  we  know  is  the  only  Year  Book  ever 
published  by  a  class  of  Senior  Medics,  has  just  come  off  the  press, 
and  we  must  say  that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  exterior  and 
general  all-around  appearance.  As  to  the  contents,  we  shall  leave 
our  subscribers  to  judge  for  themselves,  as  we  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  egotism;  and  then  we  sometimes  place  too  high  a  value 
on  our  own  work,  don't  you  know.  The  work  of  editor  com- 
bined with  the  work  a  senior  is  required  to  do  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  his  degree  has  worn  us  to  a  "frazzle,"  and  regardless  of 
the  reception  the  book  meets,  we  know  that  we  have  done  our 
best  and  that  is  sufficient  recompense  for  us. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  our  class  will  be  held  at  Orchestra 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  nineteenth,  after  which  the  respective 
members  will  commence  their  assignments  as  internes  in  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals.  A  majority  of  the  class  will  be  connected  with 
local  institutions,  although  a  number  of  the  eastern  boys  will  re- 
turn to  accept  positions  in  hospitals  in  their  home  towns. 

Before  closing  we  wish  to  say  that  our  four  years  at  Loyola 
have  been  the  most  pleasant  of  our  educational  career,  although 
it  has  been  four  years  of  one  long,  steady  grind — that  is  the  way 
one  is  compelled  to  learn  medicine,  in  one  long,  steady  grind.  It 
can  be  learned  in  no  other  way. 

Loyola  Medical  School,  as  run  by  the  Jesuits,  is  strictly  non- 
sectarian,   and  we   shall  always   remain  a  booster  of  our  Alma 
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Mater  (and  the  writer  is  the  son  of  a  Puritan),  and  any  time  in 
the  future  that  we  can  help  to  promote  the  interest  of  Loyola 
University  in  any  way  we  shall  accept  the  opportunity  gladly. 

It  has  likewise  been  a  pleasure  to  have  been  connected  with 
Loyola  University  Magazine  as  correspondent  for  the  Senior 
Class ;  and  the  notes  from  the  other  departments  of  the  University, 
contributions,  etc.,  have  helped  us  to  forget  the  aforesaid  grind 
long  enough  to  enjoy  reading  them. 

Our  vocabulary  seems  wholly  inadequate  when  we  try  to  thank 
Father  Lyons  of  the  Loyola  University  Press  for  his  assistance 
and  helpful  advice  given  us  in  our  work  on  the  Year  Book.  Re- 
sourceful, dignified  and  kind,  he  was  ever  ready  to  inspire  us  with 
new  confidence  just  when  our  hopes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

We  close  with  best  personal  wishes  to  all. 

D.  H.  Howell 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  seventeenth,  the  Junior  Class  held 

their  Annual  Banquet  and  Prom  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  in  the 

Louis  XVI  room.    The  banquet  commenced  promptly  at  7:30  p.m. 

and  was  followed  by  the  dance.     Honorary  President  Dr.  George 

Apfelbach,    and   Mrs.   A.   de   Roulet   lead  the 

Junior  grand  march,  assisted  by  Dr.  Alfred  de  Roulet 

Class  and  Mrs.  George  Apfelbach.    The  occasion  was 

a  grand  success  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  committee  is  deserving  of  great  praise  for  considering  the 

minutest  details  necessary  to  make  so  large  an  affair  a  grand  success. 

Below  is  the  program  for  the  evening: 

Introduction  of  Toastmaster  by  Class  President 

A.   J.    WOJCZYNSKI 

Toastmaster Henry  A.  Norden,  M.D. 

Address Rev.  Henry  Spalding,  S.  J. 

Junior  Class George  Apfelbach,   M.D. 

Reminiscences Richard  O'Connel,  M.D. 

At  Random J  F  Markusson,  M.D. 

Y  Is  a  Medical  Student A.  de  Roulet,  M.D. 

Bye  Gones B.  Elliott,  M.D. 

Closure A.  H.  Weis,  M.D. 
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Dr.  Thomas  P.  Folox,  one  of  our  young  instructors  in  medicine, 
has  accepted  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  will  leave  within  a  short  lime  for  "Somewhere  in 
France"  as  a  member  of  the  American  Unit  in  the  U.  S.  Field 
Hospital.  They  will  work  among  our  Allies  but  under  the  U.  S. 
flag  until  such  time  as  we  can  send  over  American  troops,  when 
they  will  be  immediately  transferred  to  that  company  As  a  token 
of  their  esteem  and  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  the  class  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  wrist- watch  which,  needless  to  say,  he 
was  delighted  with. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  On  Tuesday,  May  twentieth,  Dr. 
C.  C.  McLane,  instructor  in  clinical  pathology,  relinquished  his 
position  in  the  University,  accepting  an  assistantship  to  Dr.  Maxi- 
milian Herzog  at  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  For  the 
last  two  years  Dr.  McLane  has  been  teaching  our  class  the  sub- 
jects of  pathology,  bacteriology  and  clinical  pathology.  His  charm- 
ing personality  made  him  a  friend  of  every  student  who  knew  him. 
As  a  remembrance,  the  class  purchased  a  self-filling  Ideal  fountain 
pen  mounted  in  sterling  silver,  with  his  name  engraved  thereon. 
President  Wojczynski  made  a  short  but  impressive  presentation 
speech,  and  handed  the  gift  to  the  doctor  before  the  assembled, 
class. 

Our  finals  have  come  and  gone — "Oh,  what  a  grand  and  glori- 
ous feeling !"  We  hope  our  worthy  professors  will  be  a  little  more 
lenient  with  us  this  year,  and  overlook  any  seeming  negligence  on 
our  part  in  not  preparing  ourselves  as  we  should.  We  were  a  bit 
afraid  of  the  draft,  we  confess;  we  desired  so  much  to  finish  our 
course  and  become  doctors.  In  this  way  we  all  felt  that  we  could 
serve  our  country  to  better  purpose.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Schools  has  urged  all  those  under 
medical  instruction  to  continue  their  course  until  the  country  can 
avail  itself  of  their  trained  services. 

Frank  M.  Dry 
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Fre  shies? 

THE  AXE-HAMMER 

Not  We! 

A  Magazine 

devoted 

to 

the 

interests 

of 

the 

Freshman  Medics. 

Act  I 

Scene  V 

RECAPITULATION 

Savory  and  Skiba  have  luminous 
hair;  Mac  has  an  awning;  PHI 
DELTA  held  a  couple  of  initia- 
tions ;  ^N&  had  a  banquet ;  General 
Johnson  returned  from  the  wars ; 
someone  said  in  mat.  med.  that 
alcohol  is  more  useful  internally 
than  externally;  Feinberg  mar- 
ried; Lawn  quit;  Stefanic  lives  in 
Iowa,  poor  boy;  Browning  likes 
Chicago  nearly  as  well  as  West 
Virginia;  Brownie  is  a  punk 
treasurer;  Miss  Moran  and  a  few 
others  do  not  like  phys.  lab. ;  Man- 
kowski  is  a  shark  cartoonist;  Dr. 
McClurg  is  honorary  prex.  of  the 
class,  or,  as  Feinberg  stated, 
"honorable"  president.  Not  such 
a  big  mistake  at  that.  Heifers 
uses  gloves  while  eating  lunch,  on 
account  of  finding  under  his 
thumb-nail  a  large  portion  of 
tensor  capsularis  articulationis 
metacarpo-phalangei  digiti  quinti; 
Lake  would  do  in  a  pinch  as  a 
cupid  in  an  amateur  theatrical; 
Coppinger  is  our  shark  dancer  and 
our  prize  beauty.  These,  and  a 
few  other  little  things  you  were 
apprised  of  through  the  Axe- 
Hammer.  We  now  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  the  year  is  over.  Hope 
you  aren't  startled. 


Vers  libra: 

Bauske, 
Crockery, 
Battery, 
Tragedy. 


Coppinger,  McGrath,  Our  Mac, 
Snell,  Ye  ed.,— all  PHI  DELTS, 
and  several  others  pledged. 

The  main  difference  between 
this  year's  work  and  last  year's  is 
that  last  year's  work  half  wore  us 
out.  This  year's  did  the  job  en- 
tirely. 


For  class  president  next  year  we 
nominate  Mac.  Is  there  another 
man  in  the  class  who  could  fill  the 
bill  half  as  well?  Don't  all  speak 
at  once. 


Heifers,  cruel  beast,  tells  us  that 
as  a  physician,  we'd  make  a  good 
editor. 


June  fifth  has  not  yet  hier  ge- 
komt,  so  we  just  wonder  whom 
we  will  meet  at  the  registry  desk. 
A.  M.  A.  says  that  we  are  not  ex- 
empt, but  theological  students  are. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  our  gen- 
erals Johnson  and  Harris  will  be 
permitted  to  finish  the  course  be- 
fore joining,  because  they  will  be 
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better  fitted  to  enter  the  service 
then. 


The  Axe-Hammer  hereby  certi- 
fies that  during  the  past  year  not 
a  "knock"  published  in  these 
columns  was  malicious  or  intended 
for  harm.  Your  own  name  cou- 
pled with  some  little  piece  of 
jocundity  looks  like  an  atrocious 
libel.  If  the  joke  is  on  the  other 
man,  it  is  always  funny;  on  your- 
self, it  is  plain  conspiracy  to 
wreck  you.  Beware,  then,  all  ye 
with  the  literary  germ !  To  the 
poor  victim  who  will  edit  these 
columns  next  year,  we  oflfer  sym- 
pathy and  condolence,  and  at  the 
same  time,  congratulations.  Un- 
scramble that  mess,   editor-to-be ! 

STATISTICS  AND  NOTES 
(Read  either  up  or  down) 

!Ed.  Stefanic 
N.  R.  Snell 
G.  C.  Chatterton 
McNamara,  Pres. 
Miss  Moran 


Luckiest S.  M.  Feinberg 

Best  Story-teller Williamson 

TT  (  Harris 

I  L.  Johnson 

Always  Good-natured Lake 

Always  Long-haired Plant 

Best    Cook Baushke 

Cartoonist   Mankowski 

Fan-tan  Artist Savory 

Happiest McGrath 

fBoe 

Travellers   ■<  Heifers 

[  Skiba 


And  so  we  could  go  on  for  ten 
pages,  for  every  one  of  our  class- 
mates is  remarkable  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  next  year's  editor, 
reporter,  and  subscription  col- 
lector must  have  something  to  do, 
so  we'll  let  it  go  at  that. 


Here's  bumps  for  a  good  vaca- 
tion.    Good-bye,  boys. 

Harry  C.  Lassen,  Editor 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE  announcement  of  the  opening  of  a  course  in  first  aid  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Red  Cross  brought  so  many  applica- 
tions that  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  two  classes  of  twenty- 
five  members  each.  These  classes,  one  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  W.  Gentles,  head  of  the  Instruction  Department  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  other  given  by  Dr.  C.  H.  McKenna,  began  during 
April  and  have  just  been  completed;  those  who  passed  a  successful 
examination  in  the  matter  covered,  receiving  a  certificate  from  the 
Government  at  Washington. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association  on  May  seventeenth 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President Ella  R.  O'Connell,  B.S. 

Vice-President Kate  Meade,  B.S. 

Secretary Gertrude    Corrigan 

Treasurer Margaret  O'Connor 

Historian Agnes  B.  Clohesy 

Delegate Margaret  Madden,  A.M. 

Executive   Committee:     Adelaide  M.   Walsh,   Mary  A.   Amberg, 

Elizabeth  O'Dea,  Julia  R.   Doyle,  Irene  Inderrieden,   Emma 

Gilmore. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty  members  on  the  list  of  registration  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  others  eligible  for  membership  and  not  listed 
a  campaign  for  new  members  was  inaugurated  to  be  carried  to 
completion  before  the  publication  of  the  Year  Book  in  June.  At 
this  writing  the  membership  is  nearly  two  hundred. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumnae  on  June  sixteenth  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  were 
present.  The  speakers  were  the  Very  Reverend  John  B.  Furay, 
president  of  the  University,  and  members  of  the  faculty.  A  splendid 
musical  program  was  furnished  by  alumnae  home  talent. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  held 
this  year  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Dean  of  the  School  was  elected  to 
serve  for  three  years  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Father  Sieden- 
burg  was  the  only  Chicagoan  chosen  to  any  office  at  the  conference. 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  the  University  held  June  nine- 
teenth eleven  students  of  this  department  received  degrees,  and 
Misses  Elizabeth  C.  Kennedy  and  Irene  McMahon  were  awarded 
the  first  certificates  of  Social  Economy,  for  having  completed  the 
two-year  course. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy 
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Loyola 


ERE  this  has  reached  you  all  will  be  over  but  the  shouting.     Here's 
hoping  we  all  have  something  to  shout  about. 

The  old  saw,  "There's  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  lip," 
could  be  suitably  remodelled  for  the  student  to  read,  "There's  many  an 
'exam'  twixt  Fourth  Year  and  a  diploma." 

However,  we  all  ought  to  cheer  up,  remembering 

Foiirth  the  adage,  "All  things  come  to  him  who  waits."    We 

Year  have  all  been  waiting  four  years  and  therefore  figure 

we  have  something  coming. 

"Ty"   Williams,   all-round  athlete,   has   added  handball   to   the   list 

of  his   accomplishments   and   any   evening  may  be  seen   on  the  alley 

"shooting  'em  dead." 

Frank  B.  Keogh  has  earnestly  besought  us  to  print  his  name  in  the 
Magazine.  We,  being  at  our  wit's  end,  know  not  what  to  say  and 
will  not  demean  this  column  by  merely  mentioning  his  name  (a  prac- 
tice all  class  editors  have  stooped  to),  so  Frank  will  have  to  solace  him- 
self with  the  reading  of  the  achievements  of  the  other  notables.  You'll 
get  your  name  in  the  next  time,  Frank. 

If  the  Honorable  Air.  Homer  of  Iliad  fame  thought  it  fitting  that 
a  hero  like  fleet-footed  Achilles  should  nourish  eternal  wrath  within 
his  shaggy  breast  because  of  a  trifling  insult  offered  by  wide-ruling 
Agamemnon,  then  all  history  would  utterly  fail  in  recording  his  feelings 
when  his  estimable  (?)  composition  is  torn  to  shreds  by  some  members 
of  this  class. 

Even  Virgil's  hero  does  not  escape  the  scathing  remarks.  He  who 
wept  copious  tears  at  the  telling  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  whose 
limbs  were  paralyzed  with  fear  (cold  feet)  when  he  beheld  the  waves 
tossed  to  the  very  stars  (hyperbole)  could  ill  bear  the  taunts  of  Fear- 
less Freddy  Tritschler  or  the  racking  renditions  of  Fractious  Frank 
Colby.  If  Aeneas  dwells  not  in  the  land  of  Tartarus  he  must  at  least 
experience  the  same  agonies  when  the  above  twain  satirize  him. 

The  fanfaronade  of  some  members  of  this  class  is  only  equalled 
by  that  of  the  well-greaved  Achaens  themselves. 
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The  Physics  class  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  light. 

Write  your  own  joke,  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  is  little  light 
on  the  subject  of  light.  Ere  this  heavy  dope  shall  have  sunk  in,  many 
minds  will  lightly  have  lit  upon  light. 

The  Class  of  1917  here  bids  adieu  to  Loyola,  and  thanks  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  past  year  and  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  for  the 
kindly  interest  shown  them.  We  hope  many  will  gather  again  next 
year  at  Loyola  to  further  follow  the  pursuits  of  learning. 

Augustine  A.  Flick 

Ah !  the  "finals,"  they  are  almost  here.    They  will 

Third  Year      land  on  us  June  fourth.     About  the  eighteenth  we 

"A"  and  "B"     shall  know  our  fate.    But  let  us  turn  to  something 

more  pleasant. 
Jimmie    Egan   has    already   left    us    and    is    working    at    the    Fort 
Dearborn  Bank. 

Ryan    was    vigorously    polishing    his    shoes    the    other    day    when 
Mangold  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  that  for?" 
Ryan  :     "What  do  you  suppose  ?" 

Mangold :     "I  always  thought  you  wore  patent  leather  shoes." 
Ryan :     "These   are  patent   leather,   but  the   patent   on   them   has 
expired." 

The  Picnic 

Third  Year's  picnic  will  be  held  Monday,  May  twenty-eighth.  We 
shall  leave  about  9  a.m.  and  go  towards  Fox  Lake.  Seven  of  the 
fellows  will  have  their  cars.  Rev.  Father  Schuetz,  Rev.  Father  Usher, 
Mr.  O'Regan,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Clohisy  have  been  invited.  We  expect 
to  have  a  fine  time. 

Mahoney  has  formed  the  habit  of  leaving  the  room  as  soon  as 
the  professor  looks  his  way. 

Scenario 

Characters:  Al  Hock  and  Paul  Florence,  Fr.  Schuetz  and  rest  of 
class. 

Scene  One:     Florence,  chewing  candy. 
Scene  Two:     Hock,  looking  wistfully  at  him. 
Subtitle :     Hock — "Give  me  some  candy." 
Subtitle :     Florence — "Sure." 
Scene  Three:     Florence  handing  over  candy. 
Scene  Four :     Hock  chewing  candy. 
Scene  Five:     He  suddenly  departs  from  room. 
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Scene  Six  (Five  minutes  later)  :  Hock  returns.  Father  Schuetz 
asks  him  what's  wrong. 

Subtitle:     Hock — "He  put  soap  in  the  candy  he  gave  mel" 
Scene  Seven :     Class  in  uproar. 

FINIS 

What  changes  have  taken  place  since  military  training  has  been 
established !    Jimmy  Ward  is  now  addressed  as  Lieutenant  Ward. 

Can  you  imagine  Kewpie  O'Donnell  marching?  As  we  are  talking 
about  him,  we  might  as  well  say  that  he  is  confined  to  his  bed  with 
tonsilitis. 

B.  Johnson  and  A.  Kojetzki  and  Master  Alphonse  Kuhn  are  making 
the  final  splurge  for  the  gold  medal. 

John  Maguire,  late  of  Second  Year  "A,"  has  left 

Second  Year     his    studies   to   perform   the    clerical    duties    which 

"A"  awaited  him.    We  have  indeed  lost  a  most  valued  and 

esteemed    classmate.      Dame    Rumor    has    it    that 

Johnnie  will  return  next  term. 

We  have  noticed  that,  following  the  declaration  of  hostilities, 
William  Sieben  has  written  his  name  in  full.  Merely  a  bit  of  friendly 
advice.  Bill;   better  go  easy  on  "foreign  relations." 

Echoes  from  Latin  Class 

Professor:     "What  is  that  peculiar  odor  about  here?" 

Class :     "Ask  dad,    (Ettelt)    he  knows." 

Eleven  members  of  Second  Year  "A"  have  been  listed  for  the 
Red  Cross  instruction. 

Oscar  J.  Wreck's  Department 

(Tell  your  problems  to  me,  and  derive  solace  therefrom.) 

Q.  Dear  Friend  Oscar :  "What  squeaks  louder  than  an  old 
wagon?" 

A.    Three  old  wagons.    I'm  on  t'ya. 

Q.  Dear  Mr.  Wreck:  "Why  don't  they  have  the  'L'  station  closer 
to  the  school?  It  would  save  five  minutes  walk  and  thereby  enable 
many  late-comers  to  arrive  on  time." 

A.     I  don't  know,  unless  they  want  to  leave  it  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Dear  Oscar:  "Speaking  of  rendering  first  aid,  what  about 
'Horse'  O'Malley  and  the  fellows  at  the  board  during  Greek  class." 

Thanking  you,  O.  J.  W. 

A  Parody  of  the  Study  Period 

The  study-room  was  hushed.  ...  A  faint  hum  of  voices  from 
behind  raised  lids.  .  .  .  The  rustling  of  a  newspaper.  ...  A  furtive 
glance  from  the  seat  of  the  disturbance. 
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"Pieroni,  if  you  don't  know  thoroughly  the  eighth  proposition  in 
the  exam,  well,  it  won't  be  my  fault.     Twice  for  tomorrow." 

Earnie  Thiel  is  becoming  so  adept  and  unerring  with  Webster  by 
his  daily  consultations,  that  he  has  become  a  conceded  authority  on 
that  famed  author.     Quite  a  "lucridicious"  fact. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  class  meeting  of  last  Friday  afternoon 
was  that  President  Crocker  decided  to  establish  a  symphony  orchestra, 
there  being  no  dissenting  votes.  Dr.  Louis  Kaplon,  former  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Hofopernteater  in  Limberg,  briefly  outlined  the  purpose 
of  the  orchestra.  In  his  address  he  frequently  quoted  the  immortal 
Henri  Landwirth's  beautiful  lines :  "You  must  feel  music's  every  vi- 
bration like  the  green  banana  leaf,  and  be  consecrated  to  it  by  your 
tears." 

The  orchestra  will  render  symphony  concerts  on  Monday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  during  drill  hours.     Admission   free. 

Fr.  Usher  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  funds  have 
been  contributed  for  the  purchasing  and  freightage  of  the  Statue  of 
The  Sacred  Heart,  and  he  wishes  to  congratulate  the  promoters  and 
thank  them  for  their  most  zealous  and  untiring  efforts  toward  effecting 
this  end. 

Pay  for  your  "cartoon" !!!!!! 

Charles  A.  Hummer 

A  thing  that  disturbs  us  these  balmy  days  is  the 

Second  Year     thought  of  the  final  exams,  otherwise  our  bliss  is 
"B"  complete. 

We  finished  the  season  strong  in  studies  and 
sports  and  our  celebrated  prima  donna,  known  as  Teddy  Gengler,  "The 
Little   Fairy  of   the   Footlights,"   announces   a    most   successful   year. 

Another  celebrity,  "Zep"  McNellis,  was  so  affected  by  the  war 
that  he  caught  the  German  measles. 

The  other  day  these  intercourses  were  heard: 

Russell:    "You'll  have  some  job  watering  the  horses." 

Mulvey:  (Who  is  going  on  a  farm.)  "I  won't  have  to.  They 
are  all  bays." 

Mullaney:     "Do  you  belong  to  any  secret  society?" 

Kelly:     "Yes,  the  gas  company." 

O'Regan  pulled  this  one :  "Do  you  know  where  the  devil  would  go 
if  he  lost  his  tail?     Why,  to  a  liquor  store  where  they  retail  spirits." 

Things  we  never  hear  or  see : 

"Fortman,  69." 
"McNellis,  loi." 

"See  me  tonight,  Fortman." 
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Wanted  to  Know :    Do  they  have  autos  in  Wilmette. 
What  kind  of  kalsomine  does  Sullivan  use  for  his  socks  and  tie? 
It's  a  loud  mixture. 

Stone  Age  Stuff 

"Aw,  gee!  I  lost  it." 

"I  was  sick  last  night." 

"I  was  over  at  Ward's  last  night." 

"Jo"  Graham  was  promoted  to  corporal  the  other  day.     Some  day 
"Jo"  will  grow  up  and  be  a  soldier  boy. 

Buck:    "What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  buggy-top  and  five  cents?" 

Gengler  (after  calm  deliberation)  :    "I  believe  I'd  buy  a  fine  comb.'" 

A    new    musician    has    now    made   himself    known — Franciski    Mc- 
Cuekioliovitch,  the   Russian  pianist. 

Our  class  minute-after-men — Ford  and  Vermeren. 

The  honor  of  Two  "B"  is  upheld  on  the  handball  courts  by  Culhane 
and  Fahey.    They  teach  you  how  to  kill  'em  in  ten  lessons. 

It  grieves  us  to  announce  that  the  fair  flaxen  locks  of  our  beloved 
classmate,  Weber,  have  been  shorn  by  the  barber. 

A  new  excuse  was  brought  to  light  by  Merrill,  who  accounts  for  his 
translations  by  saying  he  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

O'Connell :     "They  are  selling  birds  over  at  Maguire's." 

Buck:     "How's  that?" 

O'Connell:     "Oh,  I  just  went  over  and  got  a  swallow." 

Ryan :     "I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  cremated  ?" 

Arnold :     "Oh  boy !  it's  a  hot  finish  !" 

I  can  see  now  why  Alexander  picks  up  Latin  so  quickly.    Only  look 
at  his  classic  name. 

Alex  invented  this  epitaph : 

"Thomas  O'Byrne  lies  here  in  the  ground; 

Don't  jingle  money  while  walking  around." 

The  last  gale  is  yet  to  be  weathered;  but,  having  sailed  through 
three  others,  we  all  hope  to  bring  our  ship  safely  to  port. 

A  happj'  vacation  to  all ! 

Martin  Massann 


This  is  the  last  month  that  First  Year  "A"  will 
First  Year       be  together.    We  all  hope  that  next  year,  after  our 
"A"  vacation  is  over,  we  shall  be  together  again. 

As  the  final  exams  are  almost  here  most  of  our 
bright  classmates  (Dolan  and  Naugle  excepted)  are  trying  to  get  six 
months  of  knowledge  in  about  two  weeks. 

One  day,  about  a  week  ago,  during  some  spare  moments,  Colbum 
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offered  a  two-pound  box  of  candy  to  the  fellow  who  could  make  the 
ugliest  face  in  the  next  two  minutes.  One  of  our  smartest  professors 
elected  himself  judge.  When  the  two  minutes  had  elapsed  the  judge 
arose  and  said  that  (name  withheld  on  request  of  the  winner)  would 
get  the  prize.  And  the  af oreomitted  arose  and  said :  "Away  wit  ye. 
Shure,  and  I  wasn't  even  playing!" 

Colburn,  in  one  of  his  absent-minded  spells,  tried  to  break  the 
fawcet  on  the  side  of  the  academy  building.  His  head  proved  too  soft 
but  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  fawcet. 

Many  scientific  experiments  have  failed  to  remove  the  bump  on 
Naugle's  head.    Naugle  claims  it's  his  "bump"  of  knowledge. 

First  Year  "A"  has  one  of  the  best  baseball  teams  that  has  rep- 
resented our  room  for  quite  a  few  years.  We  have  won  every  game 
that  we  have  played  so  far.  On  May  twenty-fourth  we  played  the 
Lamoyn  School  and  beat  them  13-14,  the  winning  run  coming  in 
the  twelfth  inning. 

Edmund  Madden 


The  worst  is  yet  to  come — only  a  few  more  days, 

First  Year  and  well — oh!  let's  hope  for  the  best.  Mr.  O'Regan 
"C"  seems  to  have  very  little  hope  for  us.    But  many  are 

now  breathing  more  freely  because  of  reviews. 

Bob  Edwards,  Eddie  Carr,  George  Douaire,  Jack  Bowen,  Koehler, 
and  Steger  are  now  in  our  midst,  having  decided  to  sail  along  with  us 
last  February.  Ed  Carr  insists  that  he  does  not  wear  the  same  suit 
twice  a  week.  We  believe  him.  His  latest  acquirement  is  a  golf  coat 
which  he  wears  on  rainy  days.  We  are  not  able  to  see  the  connection. 
Golf  coat  plus  a  rainy  day!     Can  you? 

"Gas  Pot"  Simon,  "Scatterbrains"  Koehler  and  "Blue  Moon"  Log- 
ger, alias  Jack,  are  still  in  our  midst.  Kopf  insists  on  bringing  "after- 
noon teas"  with  him  to  school.  We  fed  on  these  during  English  Class. 
Ray  Barrett  wants  me  to  say  something  about  him.  Well,  Ray,  you  are 
a  nice,  sweet,  handsome,  brainy  boy.  Isn't  that  enough  for  you?  Gene 
Barrett  was  absent  for  a  few  weeks.  First  he  got  a  broken  ankle,  and 
then  he  was  put  in  bed  because  of  an  infection  of  the  eye.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us  again,  Gene. 

Lester  Brown  is  to  be  our  representative  in  the  elocution  contest. 
We're  going  to  put  a  lot  of  "pep"  in  "Les"  and  as  far  as  applause  will 
count  "Les"  will  be  victor  by  a  wide  margin.  All  the  luck  in  the  world 
to  the  smallest  boy  of  our  class. 

The  Red  Cross  Class  takes  quite  a  few  personalities  from  our  room 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.     The  Red  Cross  Unit  which 
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plans  leaving  the  second  floor  of  the  academy  on  the  thirty-first  of 
September  for  Japan  consists  of  the  following: 

Commander-in-Chief — Dr.    Louis   Kaplan,   X.   Y.   Z. 

Nurses — Simon,   Carr,  Edwards,  Douaire,  Washburne. 

First  Aid— E.  Barrett,  R.  Barrett,  Daily. 

Commissary — Kopf. 

Undertaker — Ewing. 

Tapemeasure — Heer. 

Engineer  for  Steamship — Sexton. 

Manufacturer  of   Sausages — Mayer. 

Interpreter — Seigler. 

First  Year  "C"  wishes  me  to  announce  that  its  class  picture  turned 
out  better  than  any  other  picture.     Come  up  to  our  room  and  see  it. 

The  race  for  the  class  medal  is  about  to  close,  as  is  the  first  chapter 
of  our  stay  at  Loyola.  We  all  enjoyed  this  year  very  much,  but  feel 
very  indebted  towards  our  teachers — Mr.  Clohisy,  Mr.  Shyne,  and 
last  but  not  least,  to  Mr.  O'Regan. 

Thanking  the  reader  for  his  kind  attention  and  hoping  that  he  will 
continue  our  story  in  the  second  chapter  of  our  stay  at  the  Academy, 
and  wishing  all  the  luck  that  can  possibly  be  showered  upon  the  depart- 
ing boys  of  the  Fourth  Year  class,  we  remain  the  Class  of  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Twenty.     First  Year  "C." 

Andrew  Sexton 
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ON  Monday,  April  twenty-third,  we  got  even  with  Wendell  Phillips 
High    School    for    our    close    defeat    in    basketball.      Berkman 
pitched  a  good  game  for  the  South  Side  school  but  his  team- 
mates were  unable  to  connect  with  Ed  Condon,  who  pitched  for  St. 
Ignatius.    On  account  of  rain  the  game  went  only  five  innings. 

On  Thursday,  April  twenty-seventh,  the  Academy 

Athletics         engaged    Englewood    High    School    in    an    air-tight 

struggle  on  St.  Ignatius  campus.    The  final  score  was 

three  to  two.      Schuman,  acting  as  pinch  hitter,  brought  in  the  winning 

tally. 

St.   Ignatius       R.   H.   P.   E.  Englewood  R.   H.   P.   E. 

Hennely,    ib o      o      7      o      Brunn    ss o      o      o      O 

Bulger,    2b 0      0      2      0      Severn,    2b i      2      i      o 

Kempa,    cf 0      o      o      o      Palmer,   p o      o      o      o 

Condon,  ss i       i       i       0      Burd,   3b i      2      i      o 

Carmody    If i       i       i      o      McLeod,    ib 0      i       6      o 

Garcelon,  c 0      o      9      o      Mahoney,  If o      i       i      o 

Dillon,    rf 0       i       i      o      Schell,    cf o      o      i      o 

Hackett  3b 0      100      Fassnacht,  rf o      o      o      o 

McKenny,  p 0      2      o      o      Wilson,    c o      o     11      o 

Schuman   i       i      o      o  —    —    —    — 

—    —    —    —  Totals    2      6    21      0 

Totals    3      7    21      o 

Two-base  hits — McKenny.  Base  on  balls — McKenny,  2;  Palmer,  i. 
Struck  out — By  McKenny,  9;  by  Palmer,  11. 

S.  I.  A. — II  John  P.  Rhodes — 3 

The  following  Saturday,  April  twenty-ninth,  the  Academy  team 
defeated  John  P.  Rhodes  nine  of  the  Commercial  League  eleven  to 
three.  McKenny's  pitching,  combined  with  the  hitting  of  the  Academy 
wrecking  crew,  made  the  victory  possible. 

S.  I.  A.— 8  S.  I.  C— 2 

Saturday,  May  fifth,  the  Academy  played  the  college  nine,  defeat- 
ing them  by  the  score  of  eight  to  two.  Long  being  forced  to  retire 
from  the  mound,  Doretti  succeeded  with  better  luck.  Condon  twirled 
for  the  Academy  and  allowed  but  three  hits.  Hackett,  of  the  Academy, 
handled  the  bat  with  his  usual  skill,  getting  two  singles  and  a  base 
on  balls. 

Ignatius  Wins  in  the  Twelfth 
St.   Ignatius  and  Lake  Forest  Academy  athletes  comported  them- 
selves like  juvenile  major  leaguers  when  they  battled  twelve  rounds  at 
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the  White  Sox  park.  The  Saints  copped,  three  to  two,  in  the  twelfth, 
when  "Bud"  Frawley  bounced  a  single  over  short  with  "Boots"  Bulger 
on  third.  The  latter  had  reached  the  far  station  on  Bond's  three-base 
wild  heave  of  his  grounder.  "Red"  Condon's  pitching  featured  the 
battle,  the  thin  right-hander  fanning  twenty-four  men  and  allowing 
four  hits.  Scott  of  the  Foresters  whiffed  fifteen  swingers  and  allowed 
the  same  number  of  swats.     Score : 


St.  Ignatius        R. 

Riordan,    If o 

Quinn,    ib o 

Bulger,  c i 

Frawley,    ss i 

Condon,    p o 

Hackett,    3b 0 

Carmody,    ib o 

McKenny,    If i 

Dillon,    rf o 


H. 

P. 

A. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

24 

0 

2 

I 

2 

0 

I 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lake  Forest        R.  H.  P.  A. 

Bond,  3b I  I  o  o 

Nash,   cf o  o  4  o 

Bergen,    c 0  o  15  0 

Vondras,   ib i  i  12  o 

Janotta,    ss o  i  4  8 

Scott,   p o  o  0  0 

Osborne,    rf o  o  o  o 

Moore,  2b .0  i  i  4 

Thompson,    If 0  0  o  o 


Total     2      4    36     12 


Total    3      4    36      5 

Lake  Forest  0      0      o      0      i      o      0      i      o      0      0 

St.  Ignatius o      0000002000      i — 3 

Errors — Quinn,  Hackett,  McKenny,  Bond,  Scott  (2).  Strike-outs — 
By  Conlon,  24;  by  Scott,  15.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Condon,  6;  off  Scott, 
6.     Umpire — Haggerty. 

S.  I.  A. — 2  St.  Viator's — i 

On  May  seventeenth  the  Academy  nine  journeyed  to  Kankakee  for 
their  annual  game  with  St.  Viator's  Academy.  We  were  met  at  the 
depot  and  escorted  through  the  town  by  a  delegation  from  the  Academy. 
Every  possible  courtesy  was  shown  the  boys  from  Chicago,  for  which 
they  were  duly  grateful.  Smith  of  St.  Viator's  allowed  but  five  hits, 
while  McKenny  of  St.  Ignatius  allowed  but  four.  Both  deserved 
great  credit.  However,  our  victory  was  overshadowed  by  an  accident 
to  Frawley  which  necessitated  his  remaining  out  of  the  game  for 
some  time. 


St.  Ignatius        R. 

Quinn,   2b o 

Bulger,  c 2 

Frawley,    ss 0 

Hackett,    3b o 

Condon,    ss-cf o 

Carmody,    ib o 

McKenny,  p 0 

Dillon,    rf 0 

Schuman,  If o 

Kempa,  cf o 


H. 

P. 

E. 

2 

2 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

St.  Viator's         R. 

Fitzimmons,   cf o 

Bushell,    c 0 

Dunn,  lb 0 

McCarthy,    2b 0 

Berry,   3b i 

Kavanaugh,    ss 0 

McGuire,    If 0 

Quinn,    rf o 

Smith,    p. 0 


H. 

o 

I 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 


P. 
0 

II 
8 
2 
2 
I 
2 
I 
o 


E. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 


—    —    —    —  Totals 


Total    2      5    27 


4    27 
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Two-base  hits — Quin,  Kavanaugh,  Bulger  (2).  Struck  out — By 
Smith,  11;  by  McKenny,  13.  Base  on  balls — Off  Smith,  i;  off  Mc- 
Kenny,  4.     Hit  by  pitcher — McCarthy. 

S.  I.  A. — 13  St.  Stanislaus — 2 

St.  Stanislaus  College  were  the  next  victims  to  fall  before  our  "big 
push,"  on  St.  Ignatius  campus.  The  boys  from  St.  Stanislaus  failed  to 
connect  with  the  pill  when  it  was  most  needed,  while  our  fence  busters 
crossed  the  plate  for  thirteen  runs. 

S.  I.  A. — 3  Marquette — 4 

On  Thursday,  May  twenty- fourth,  the  team,  accompanied  by  a  crowd 
of  loyal  rooters,  left  for  Milwaukee.  Anyone  who  doubted  our  school 
spirit  should  have  been  with  the  jolly  crowd  on  this  memorable  trip. 
And  here  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  shown 
by  the  Marquette  students  in  meeting  the  team  with  automobiles  and 
taking  them  around  the  city.  The  game  was  close  throughout.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  our  criticism  of  the  officials  appointed  for 
this  game.  One  was  a  student  of  Marquette  University,  who  gave  us 
anything  but  a  fair  deal.  We  got  thirteen  hits  against  Marquette's  five 
and  from  a  baseball  point  of  view  should  have  won  easily.  We  lost 
by  one  run. 

St.   Ignatius       R.   H.   P.   E.  Marquette  R.   H.   P.   E. 

Quinn,   2b o      2      2      0      Goggins,    ss o      0      2      i 

Carmody,    ib 0      i     10      i      Biagi,  3b i      210 

Bulger,    c i      2      7      o      Hoff,   If 0      o      i      o 

Hackett,  3b i       i      2      i       Pahlman,  cf 0      o      i      o 

Condon,  p-ss .0      310      Witteman,    ib i       i       7      o 


H. 

P. 

E. 

2 

2 

0 

I 

ID 

I 

2 

7 

0 

I 

2 

I 

3 

I 

0 

3 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

I 

0 

McKenny,    If-p i  310  Daly,    2b o  001 

McGuire,  ss-lf o  020  Regan,    rf i  o  2  o 

Schuman,  cf 0  010  Huppertz,    c o  i  12  o 

Talbot,  rf 0  o      o      o  Meyers,  p i  i  i  i 

Frawley,    rf 0 

—  —    —    —           Total    4  5  27  3 

Total  3  13    27      2 

Three-base  hits— McKenny.  Two-base  hits— Quinn,  Bulger,  Con- 
don. Base  on  balls — Off  Condon,  2;  off  McKenney,  i;  off  Meyers,  2. 
Struck  out — By  Condon,  4;  by  McKenny,  3;  by  Meyers,  12. 

St.  Ignatius  Minims — 5        St.  Phillips — 2 

The  Minims  opened  their  season  with  St.  Phillip's  High  School 
Minims  at  the  St.  Ignatius  campus.  St.  Ignatius  won  by  a  score  of 
five  to  two.  Bell  pitched  for  the  Minims  and  gives  much  promise  of 
developing  into  a  star  twirler.  In  Larkin  at  second  base  and  O'Neil 
at  short  the  Minims  have  two  exceptionally  good  infielders. 
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St.  Ignatius  Minims — ii        Holy  Family  Acolytes — i 

Holy  Family  Acolytes'  team,  until  this  time  undefeated,  wished  to 
teach  our  Minims  a  lesson  in  baseball.  Indeed,  their  hopes  seemed 
likely  of  speedy  fulfillment  when,  in  the  first  inning,  Egan  retired  the 
first  three  Minims  in  one,  two,  three  order.  Our  Minims,  however, 
sprang  a  surprise  in  the  second  inning  and  hit  the  ball  for  five  runs. 
From  then  on  they  scored  at  will  and  held  their  opponents  to  one  run. 
Catcher  O'Hara  held  on  to  Bell's  curves  like  a  veteran. 

W.  J.  Talbot 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 
We  wish  to  formally  express  our  sense  of  deep  appre- 
ciation to  President  Charles  Comiskey  of  the  White  Sox 
Ball  Club,  Mr.  Comiskey  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  St.  Ignatius  boys  and  annually  gives  us  the  use  of  his  fine 
grounds  for  one  of  our  big  games.    We  are  very  grateful. 


In   the  third  quarter   examination   John  Devery 

Fourth  Year     nosed  out   Paul  Broccolo  for  the  class   honors  by 

"j\"  half  a  point  with  an  average  of  99.     Others  above 

85    were    Keefe,    Cawley,    Grant,    Bulger,    Crawley, 

Hatton  and  Kerrigan. 

Quinn  established  a  record  for  himself  recently  by  attending  school 
three  days  out  of  the  week.  However,  the  Sox  weren't  in  town  so  the 
mystery  is  explained. 

Introducing,  gentlemen,  Mr.  "Cush"  Cawley,  the  New  Yawk  full- 
back, who  claims  to  be  able  to  whip  anyone  in  the  class.  "Cush," 
known  in  everyday  life  as  Aloysius  Bartholemew  Casimir  Cawley, 
tried  to  pick  a  scrap  with  Jack  Devery,  his  most  formidable  rival. 
He  is  said  to  have  insinuated  that  Devery  didn't  know  his  Greek  les- 
son. Promoter  Crowley,  on  hearing  this,  thought  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  staging  a  swell  battle  and  offered  a  handsome  purse  to  the 
winner.  This  purse  consisted  of  two  perfectly  good  Latin  and  Greek 
interlinears.  But  Devery  balked,  saying  that  he  wouldn't  have  any 
use  for  the  purse  if  he  won.  Crowley  then  threw  in  O'Hare's  French 
riding  cap,  but  Devery  remained  obstinate.  So  Crowley  was  forced 
to  give  up  in  disgust  and  Cawley  is  still  undisputed  champion. 
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The  Sopper  trio,  Walsh,  Fiedler  and  Malloy,  furnish  a  little  har- 
mony every  Friday  between  "oscillations"  and  "rarefactions"  in  the 
laboratory  room. 

Fourth  Year  has  been  displaying  its  knowledge  of  poetry  in  the 
chapel.  Every  day  in  the  month  of  May  two  new  poems  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin  adorn  the  foot  of  her  shrine.  Some  neat  and  artistic 
poems  have  been  written. 

Hard  on  the  Ears 

And  this  right  after  the  retreat! 

If  you  act  like  children,  you'll  be  treated  as  such. 

All  right,  Melady,  keep  it  up.    All  the  more  after  class. 

It's  the  same  principle  as  employed  in  Lockport,  yosee. 

Look  at  those  kids  chattering  away  and  here  is  a  good  point  and 
you'll  never  get  it  again. 

That's  all  for  today.     Gebbert,  begin  the  translation ! 

Fergus  Kerrigan 

The  final  exams  are  upon  us  and  Four  "B"  feels 

Fourth  Year  about  as  cheerful  as  the  Kaiser.  We  are  doing  con- 
"3"  siderable  worrying,   but   our   brains  are  "hittin'   on 

six,"  and  we  hope  to  pull  through  safely. 

When  this  momentous  time  in  our  lives  is  viewed  from  another 
angle,  it  takes  on  quite  a  different  aspect.  Many  of  us,  barring  the 
flunkers,  are  quitting  St.  Ignatius  for  life,  and  the  old  school,  so  long 
an  integral  part  of  our  daily  existence,  and  our  professors,  studies, 
games,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  jug,  will  soon  become  memories. 

It  is  said  that  disagreeable  things,  under  the  softening  influence 
of  time,  become  pleasant  to  remember.  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  take  an  aeon  or  two  to  make  jug  look 
pleasant  to  us. 

Our  distinguished  classmate,  Joe  Taglia,  has  gone  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Gross  caught  him  fighting  with  Lockie,  and  put  him  in  a  front  seat. 
Joe  is  wasting  his  talents  studying  Greek.     He  is  a  born  prizefighter. 

Teply's  fancy  socks  are  attracting  much  attention  in  high  society. 
On  being  qustioned  as  to  the  reason  for  wearing  such  noisy  hosiery, 
Teply  answered,  "To  keep  my  feet  from  going  to  sleep." 

Four  "B"  showed  its  patriotism  by  enlisting  in  the  cadet  corps 
to  a  man,  but  it  was  wasted  energy,  as  the  drilling  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  a  "fizzle." 

Speaking  of  fizzles,  let  us  not  overlook  the  "sham  battle"  at  Loyola 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Father  Leahy  we 
went  to  the  North  Side  to  see  the  fireworks.  After  we  had  waited  for 
two  hours,  three  floats  came  by  on  the  Elevated,  fired  one  shot  and 
went  on  downtown.     "Sham"  battle  is  right! 
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Just  as  we  were  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  for  having  almost 
completed  our  laboratory  experiments  for  the  year,  Father  Agnew 
handed  back  a  batch  of  them,  marked  "repeat."  We  unanimously  nomi- 
nate him  for  president  of  the  crape-hangers'  union. 

The  navy  recruiting  officers  will  find  a  gold  mine  of  material  in 
our  class.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  this  line,  we  would  be  best 
qualified  for  service — in  the  horse  marines. 

Alfred  Faulkner 

Goodbye  to  Three  "A"  forever  and  to  St.  Igna- 

Third  Year      tius  until  next  year !     What  a  year  it  has  been !     A 

"A"  y^^'"  cif  struggles,  achievements,  triumphs,  sufficient 

to  sadden  our  hearts  now  that  we  must  say  goodbye. 

Gone,  never  to  return,  save  when  our  memories  turn  to  those  happy 

days.    Goodbye,  too,  to  Mr.  Walsh,  whose  year  of  earnest  work  has  not 

been  spent  in  vain.     Goodbye,  finally,  to  all  our  schoolmates,  some  of 

whom  we  shall  never  meet  again. 

And  now  for  the  last  time  I  set  down  the  names  of  those  veterans 
who  have  survived  the  ten  months'  strife,  the  fitting  remainder  of  a 
class  of  forty:  Allain,  Benson,  Brooks,  Buckley,  Carmody,  Collins, 
Creighton,  Dalka,  Deegan,  Dostal,  Eckmann,  English,  Erickson,  Fey, 
Gallery,  Hackett,  Hartigan,  Healion,  Horrigan,  Ives,  Javoish,  Kelly, 
Locelso,  McCanna,  O'Shea,  Rogan,  Russell,  Ryan,  Saunders  and 
Schaefer.     Aye,  what  a  class ! 

But  one  of  these  can  no  longer  answer  present.  Dan  Gallery  has 
left  to  prepare  for  Annapolis,  whence  he  will  emerge  in  a  few  years 
as  a  young  naval  officer.  Dan  was  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  a  good 
athlete,  an  excellent  student  (he  led  the  class),  but  above  all  a  great 
chum  of  the  whole  class.  We  miss  him  more  than  can  be  expressed  in 
these  few  words  and  sincerely  wish  him  as  great  a  success  at  Annapolis 
as  he  enjoyed  at  St.  Ignatius.    Goodbye  and  good  luck! 

Town  Gossip 

Deegan  has  won  about  a  half  dozen  balls  since  the  noon  league 
games  began,  from  which  we  deduct  that  Three  "A"  is  winning  con- 
sistently. Again  they  go  to  the  front  after  winning  the  basketball 
trophy. 

Hackett  and  Carmody  are  Three  "A's"  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  Academy  team.  Their  work  at  opposite  side  of  the 
diamond  has  been  very  praiseworthy.  It  was  Hackett's  stick  work 
that  finally  won  the  twelve  inning  struggle  with  Lake  Forest. 

Three  members  of  Three  "A"  passed  the  preliminaries  of  the  an- 
nual elocution  contest.  They  are  Buckley,  McCanna  and  Russell. 
One  of  them  must  win. 
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Plans  for  a  class  picnic,  such  as  was  conducted  by  us  last  year,  have 
been  dropped  since  all  will  attend  the  school  picnic. 
During  Repetitions 
They  couldn't  make  reply. 
They  couldn't  reason  why; 
Oh !   How  they  blundered, 
Madly  he  raged  at  them, 
Oh!  How  he  thundered. 
Aw!  What's  the  use? 


So  long ! ! ! 


James  E.  Russell 


Behold !    The  end  of  the  school  year  is  at  hand. 

Third  Year       and  the  long,  bright  months  of  welcome  vacation  are 
"C"  before  us,  with  only  the  deadly  finals  to   stand  in 

the  way.  On  the  whole,  the  class  has  passed  a  very 
pleasant  year,  having  done  good  work  (so  our  teachers  tell  us)  ;  and 
has  spent  a  pleasant  social  time  in  return.  We  all  hope  to  meet  again 
next  year  at  dear  old  St.  Ignatius,  and  continue  in  a  body  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

One  of  our  most  popular  classmates,  Tom  McNally,  has  left  us, 
and  we  surely  miss  Tom's  cheery  smile  and  manner.  We  hope  that 
Tom  will  join  us  at  some  future  time. 

In  the  late  Elocution  Preliminaries,  out  of  the  three  of  our  con- 
tributions, two  were  accepted.  We  certainly  compliment  our  winners 
on  their  splendid  work,  and  we  are  hoping  for  a  final  success  in  the 
coming  contest. 

Three  "C"  certainly  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  fine  work  in  the 
Junior  Sodality.  Although  not  so  strong  as  some  of  the  other  classes 
in  the  numer  of  members,  our  boys  have  been  exceedingly  zealous  in 
attendance,  as  well  as  in  the  financial  contributions  to  the  "Christ 
Child"  fund,  and  we  hope  to  continue  the  good  work  next  year. 

In  the  line  of  sports,  we  have  supported  the  Academy  baseball  team 
just  as  we  have  all  the  other  teams  of  the  year.  Most  prominent  of 
our  class  was  Bill  McKenny,  who,  with  his  brilliant  hurling  and  con- 
sistent hitting,  has  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  team.  Our  class 
teams  have  had  fair  success,  but  we  hope  to  become  more  brilliant 
next  year. 

Have  you  noticed  our  class  picture?  We  surely  did  not  break  the 
camera  this  time. 

Now,  as  we  close  our  notes  for  the  year,  we  wish  to  sincerely  thank 
our  professors,  one  and  all,  for  their  interest  in  us  during  the  past 
scholastic  year,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  spend  a  pleasant  time 
during  the  coming  vacation.  So,  goodbye  for  the  summer  months, 
and  we  hope  that  you  will  hear  from  us  next  fall. 

John  Shufeldt 
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In  this,  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine,  Two  "A" 

Second  Year     wishes  to  express  their  deep  regret  at  being  forced  to 

"A"  relinquish  their  studies  during  the  vacation  to  come. 

The  above  sentence  is  a  contrary  to  fact  one. 

Lost,  strayed  or  stolen:     William  P.  Flynn,  the  ex-star  pitcher  of 

Two  "A,"  has  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Pellettiere  has  a  cousin  who  knows  a  doctor.  Therefore,  when 
someone  asked  him  if  writers'  cramp  was  contagious  he  answered, 
"No,  if  you  keep  the  inkwell." 

This  space  is  joyfully  dedicated  to  John  Henry  Purcell,  who  has 
furnished  us  with  daily  amusement  for  nearly  two  years. 

Emmet  Moroney  wants  us  to  put  his  name  in  and  we  can't  find 
any  other  place  to  put  it,  so  here  it  is. 

This  is  original  composition  by  T.  O'Connor  and  William  Ryan. 

I  feel  the  pangs  of  Spring  Fever 

As  at  the  board  I  drowsily  stand, 
With   a   brown-bound   volume   of    Caesar 

Still  unopened  in  my  hand. 

I  see  the  joys  of  vacation 

Gleam  through  examinations  mist; 
And  a  feeling  of  gladness  comes  o'er  me, 

To  my  studies  no  longer  I'll  list. 

This  poem  is  not  precisely  true,  for  "I"  am  not  the  only  sleepy 
one  in  the  room.  Half  the  class  is  kept  busy  waking  the  other  half 
on  a  hot  day. 

The  other  day,  quite  a  few  members  came  to  the  room  with  a 
rather  sheepish  look  on  their  faces.  We  wonder  whether  the  sham 
battle  at  Loyola  caused  it?  Nevertheless,  those  that  went  showed  that 
they  had  some  patriotism  and  school  spirit.  Also  they  did  not  have 
such  a  bad  time  contending  with  the  Loyola  students  in  military  drill. 

Sidney  Keate,  who  has  just  recovered  from  a  serious  siege  of  sick- 
ness, paid  us  a  visit.  His  visit  was  doubly  hailed  with  delight  when  it 
was  known  that  we  should  have  the  hour  off  to  converse  with  him. 
With  deep  regret  we  heard  that  he  was  not  going  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincerest  regards  to  the  other  students 
and  say  goodbye  with  a  hope  of  seeing  all  of  them  here  again  next 
year.  T.  O'Connor 

Since  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  the 
Second  Year     current  school  year,  we  shall  begin  by  wishing  all  a 
"B"  pleasant  vacation. 

We  certainly  feel  the  loss  of  Mr.  Garland,  who 
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has  shown  his  patriotic  spirit  by  joining  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
He  is  now  in  the  training  camp  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Our  hopes  for  the  elocution  medal  were  blasted  in  the  recent  con- 
test. Although  five  of  the  seven  contestants  were  from  Two  "B," 
only  one  received  mention,  William  Grogan  being  the  honored  one. 

Our  team  is  doing  nicely,  due  to  the  inside  stuff  of  Manager  James 
Costello.     "Atta  boy,  James!" 

In  the  future  nothing  less  than  "Mr.  Heinlein"  will  satisfy  Heinie. 
He  has  long  jeans. 

James  Costello  is  leading  Henry  Breen  astray.  The  other  day 
Henry  came  late  for  the  second  time  this  year,  and  upon  missing  his 
catechism  he  harshly  cried,  "I  don't  care !" 

"Domes"  McKenna,  the  49th  Street  marvel,  is  up  and  at  'em.  Tom 
has  turned  farmer,  and  the  family  onion  patch  requires  his  careful 
attention  nightly. 

"Josh"  O'Malley  still  wears  the  same  sweet  smile  of  content. 

Kelly,  the  Austin  society  bug,  has  decided  to  work  as  a  chauffeur 
this  summer.  His  experience  in  repairing  the  daily  breakdowns  of 
his  celebrated  (?)  Reo  will  be  of  great  value  to  him. 

Our  old  friend  "Spring  Fever"  is  with  us  again,  and  the  whole 
class  has  fallen  under  its  malign  influence.  However,  the  final  exams 
will  take  it  out  of  our  systems. 

McKenna  informs  us  that  he  intends  to  work  in  a  flower  store 
during  vacation.  When  we  jokingly  told  him  that  he  had  two  Rose-y 
cheeks  to  begin  with,  he  startled  us  by  replying,  "O,  how  can  you 
Lilac  that?" 

The  Doleful  Duo,  Hayes  and  Grogan,  compare  favorably  with  the 
deceased  Terrible  Trio. 

Malady 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  three  of  our 
Second  Year     classmates  have  left,  namely,  Cassidy,  Culliton  and 
"D"  Kallal. 

The  majority  of  the  class  have  decided  that  Col- 
ligan  is  the  logical  successor  to  Cassidy's  position  as  class  humorist. 

Teacher,  opening  his  Caesar  at  beginning  of  Latin  hour,  "And  where 
is  Caesar  now?"   (meaning  what  part  of  Gaul). 

A  well-known  Voice :  "I  don't  know  where  he  is  now  but  I  know 
where  he  should  be." 

Johnny  Crowe  claims  that  his  new  "Henry"  is  a  vicious  beast  but 
very  intelligent.  Each  day  he  teaches  it  new  tricks  and  judging  by  its 
progress  it  will  soon  be  able  to  climb  trees  and  surmount  other  small 
obstacles.  Whenever  Johnny  is  absent  we  fear  that  he  and  his  "Henry" 
have  come  to  grief,  but  when  he  returns  he  a-ssures  us  that  he  broke 
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only  one  lamp  and  punctured  two  tires.     His  latest  report  indicates 

that  it  is  in  excellent  health  and  consumes  five  gallons  of  gas  every 

time  he  has  it  out. 

Someone   suggests   that   if    Mr.    Garland   should    ever   be   without 

ammunition   he  could   hurl   at   the   Germans   a    few   deadly   questions 

concerning  isoperimetric  polygons. 

Robert    Caverlee 
George  Bardon 

Tempus  f  ugit ! 

First  Year  "Hair  grows  fast,"  remarked  Mr.  Hennessey,  and 

"A"  he  blushed  at  his  own  bravery. 

"O,  those  Exams !"  exclaimed  Donald.     "Who's 
afraid?"  said  Sedlack. 

"Three  strikes,  you're  out!"  shouted  his  Umps,  John  Joseph — and 
Echo  answered,  "out!" 

"Wake  up !"  said  Pagan,  and  Shamus  yawned. 

Have  you  seen  the  Submarine? 

Light  occupation — getting  your  coat  twisted. 

Edward  Dulzo — "In  case  of  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  I  shall  hie 
me  to  the  desert." 

John  Johnson — "Why,  pray?" 

Dulzo — "Because  of  the  sand-which-is  there."  And  he  took  another 
bite. 

Have  you  seen  the  Kilkenny  cats  ?    They  are  always  at  it ! 

Fond  Mother — "Tommy,  were  you  fighting  with  Johnny  Barr, 
again  ?" 

Tommy — "He  struck  me.  Mamma." 

Mother — "Did  you  strike  him  back?" 

Tommy — "No,  Mother,  you  told  me  never  to  do  that." 

Mother — "That's  right,  my  son.    What  did  you  do?" 

Tommy — "Kicked  him  in  the  shins."     (Curtain.) 

Father  Conahan  seems  to  regard  being  shot  (by  the  camera)  as  a 
very  serious  matter. 

Dennis  Morrissey's  second  face  is  an  improvement  on  his  first.  The 
smile  remains  but  it  is  not  quite  so  expansive. 

In  the  competition  of  the  Third  Quarter,  Dan.  Gannon  hit  the  high 
mark,  getting  a  general  average  of  99.5.  Atta-boy,  Dan !  Nick  Daley 
was  a  close  second  with  98.7. 

Cotidie,  though  "wounded"  in  the  fight  and  scared  some  by  "the 
Goblins,"  captured  the  first  year  elocution  medal.    Good  boy,  Nick ! 

Mike  Mahon  was  strictly  in  "the  race,"  but  lost  "by  a  head." 

There  is  just  one  missing  in  our  group  picture — our  popular  class- 
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mate,  Vincent  Bulfin,  who,  we  rejoice  to  say  it,  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  his  late  sickness.  His  "dear  ones  at  home"  have  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  his  improved  condition.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  he 
be  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 

Arthur  Keat's  brother,  Sidney,  paid  a  visit  to  the  College.  We  were 
certainly  pleased  to  find  him  looking  hale  and  hearty  after  his  long  siege 
of  sickness. 

Dan.  Gan.  &  Co. 


"The  Store  with  a  Conscience** 

SCHLESINGER'S 

MEN'S  SHOPS 

6207  Broadway   —   1209  N.Clark  St. 

Beginning 

May  15th  advance  showing  of  Straw 

Hats  in  conservative  styles  and 

novelties. 
Exceptional  values  in  silk  shirts. 
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Evan  Williams,  American  tenor,  says: 

''The  tone  quality  of  the  beautiful  Steger  Grand  Piano  was 
faultless  and  I  found  it  in  perfect  harmony  with  my  voice. 
I  compliment  you  upon  producing  so  excellent  a  piano. ' ' 

The   Steger  is   shown,  and   sold  on  convenient  terms,  at  the 
store  of  pleasant  dealing. 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments. 

Our  INSTITUTION  DEPARTMENT  offers   unusual   advantages   to 
Catholic  Schools,  Academies  and  Institutions. 


Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

established  1879 

Steger  Building 

Northwest   Corner  Wabash   Avenue   and   Jackson   Boulevard 


Students  of  Loyola  University 
are  requested  to  patronize 

The  Jack  Shannon  Co. 

Chicago's  Leading  Sporting 
Goods  House 

54  E.  MONROE  ST. 


M.  A.  DONOHUE 
&  CO. 


PRINTERS,   BINDERS 
AND     PUBLISHERS 


Printing,  Book-Binding 
of  all  kinds.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  of  splen- 
did books  for  libraries 
and  class  premiums. 

Everything  in  school 
supplies. 


T01-T33  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Phone  Harrison   3680 


Telephone  Main  3086 

MATH   RAUEN 

General  Building 
Contractor 

1764-66  CONWAY  BUILDING 

S.W.  cor.  Clark  and  Washington  Sts. 


Have  your 

PHOTOS 

Made   by 

S.    GORDOIV 

Regent  Theatre  Bldg. 

Near  Columbia  Ave. 

Studio  open  on  Sundays  from  10  to  4 
—  Good  work  is  my  success  — 


Lilly  Bros. 


DRUGS 

RELIGIOUS 
ARTICLES 


1103  W.  12th  Street,   Chicago 
Opposite  Saint  Ignatius  College 


J^ENT  a  "BIG  GUN" 

brand  Dress  Suit  and 
you  will  be  proud  of 
your  appearance. 

I   have   all   sizes 
and  plenty  of  them 

T.  C.  Schaffner 

130  North  State  St. 

Phone  Central  4874 
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Popular  Favorites 


This  much  used  term  could  not 
be  applied  more  aptly  anywhere 
than  to  the  seasonable  additions  to 
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MEN'S  CLOTHINQ,  HATS,  SHOES 
and  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

You  can  play  them  strong  and 
you'll  always  come  out  a  winner. 
For  further  details  see  my  stock. 

JOHN  V.  POUZAR 

POPULAR  GENTS'  CLOTHIER 

526-528  S.  Halsted  St. 


One  Door  North  of 
Harrison  Street 


Louis   S.   Gibson 

Attorney  at 
Law 

931-937  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Telephone  Randolph  765 


A.  D.  STAIGER 

Hardware  Supplies 
•nd  Electrical  Goods 


1129  W.  Twelfth  Street 

(Across  from  College) 


Have  Your  Photos  Made  by 

W A  LINGER 

37  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Powers'  Building     Tel.  Central  1070 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPALDING 
SWEATERS  AND  JERSEYS 

stand  foremost  with  garments 

of  their  kind  owing  to  their  all  around 
excellent  features,  as  regards  style, 
material   and   workmanship. 

JERSEYS,    $1.00    to    $4.00 
SWEATERS,  $4.50  to  $16.50 

Catalogue  on  request. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

28  South  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


Buy  a  Liberty  Bond 


Bernard  J.  CoenB, 

President 
Edward  Houlihan, 

Secretary 


Lasts  of  Lasting  Comfort 

Appearance  leaving  nothing 

to  be  desired  —  Shoe  fitting  and 

Store  service  way  above  par. 

These  are  the  foundation  of 

shoe -merchandising  at 

Ruppert  -  Coens 

You  take  no 

chances 

here 


17-27  WEST  MADISON  STREET,  McVickers  Theatre  BIdg. 
3224    WEST  MADISON  STREET,  Near  Kedzie 


John  E.  Burns  Lumber  Company 


LUMBER 


Telephones 
Monroe  211 
Automatic  SI -156 


700  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
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